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Vo. CECCY, 


fHE UPPER THAMES. 


ne in winter days “sits by the fir 
d toasts his toes,” it is pleasant to 
wk from the snow and the fog to 
nmer delights of blue water and 
which the mere mention of 
sper Thames recalls to the Londoner 

rivers, like some of our vreatest 


When 


and 


ive often humble origins 
ive achieved distinetion 

the fame of having given thein 
s contested by villages, towns, and 
es. Gloucestershire and Wiltshire 
both done battle for the honor of 


rise to the Thames. The question 


ver excited anything like parallel 
the Nile, 
natal city of Homer; but it has 
A truce, how 
between 


est to that of the souree of 


is controversialists 
as lone since arranged 
indeed it may be 
The 
birth 
until it 


two counties, and 
ps justly called a settled peace 
es, Without doubt, 
oucestershire, but it is 
es Wiltshire that it 
ieestershire, therefore, presides over 
Wiltshire 


nd makes a man of it”; 


has its 


hot 


havigable 


laney, “sets it upon its 


and thowing 
rh London, it commands the digni 


tle of ** Father Thames.” Under 
have 


designation whit chaplets 


ned its brow, what Parnassian flow 


have strewn its course, What wor 


ers have paid the tribute of poem, 


rress 


red ace 


ording to Act of 
n of Congress, at Washington 
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Cor 


PEBROEATY, 


VoL. 


the 


Chaucer 


painting, and sculptured gem upon 


water-god’s classic teniples ! 


Gower, Denham, Shakspeare, Drayton 
sung the silvery 
Hollar, Hogarth 
Haden, Tis 
sot, Walker, Hook and Leslie have paint 
ed and etched it 


back-waters, its 


Thomson, have 


Pope 
and spreading Thames 


Cavaletto, Turner, Roberts, 


To-day its banks and 


locks and wers, its trees 


and bridges, its boats and ships are as 


full of Insplration for poet and painter as 


for even the utilitarian 


in the olden time 


spirit of the age does not rob the Thames 
of its picturesqueness 
thie 
form and color, 


the tide, 


Dore found hay 


boats on Thames not less artistic im 


rong QOown-stream with 
been 


had thie vay 


Elizabeth 


than if they 


and hie r 


ly trapped barges of 


courtiers 


Since Mr. Peaeoek in his old-fashioned 
The 
at Thames Head and 


the spring in Trewsbury meadows 


por Ih. ol the Thame sut 


idealized the ali 
on the 
confines of Gloucestershire, has lost some 


What of the rural aspect it then had The 


: 
| FIRST LOCK ON THE THAMES niga 
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te wees in the year 1884, by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the : 
at 
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CAMPING OUT 


ocal farimne) is kept up the bank with 
i Tew bricks, ane his horses come down 
to drink at the little pool. Yet the 
spot has characteristic surroundings. The 


here is a continuation of the 
Hills 


ists all the 
that it wi 


Cotswold vericul 
is believed 
district that the 
ived their breed 
( ‘reeping along. a 


well known to 
world over, — It 
from. this 


irds illy proce 


of fine wooled sheep, 


trickling stream, the Thames is joined 


In Wiltshire it is 
another spring similar in char 
rto the 


other rivulets em 


braced 


Trew sburv 


mend and thenee it flows on by COpse 
and meadow yy village and town, turn 
ing mills and supporting tiny boats, until 


we strike it at Lechlade, where it be 


to be 


FINS 


navigable A pretty old) Ene lish 
towh, Lee hlade has a fine chureh, and Is 
not devoid of the comfortable inn which 
Is sO Tmportant an institution as vou 
pull or float) down - stream. ** on plea 
sure bent You may take a row- boat 
here, as we did, and work your way any 


distance, stopping at river side inns) or 


takin your well-earned repose at hotels 


Krom Leehlade the 


right, 


Ih the towns river, 
bending lo 


Buseot, in 


gives us a view of 


Berkshire, 


with its square-tur 


NEAR 


IFFLEY 


ther 
experience 
on the rising tid 
with the seent of 


hum of 


and 


reted chureh 
to 


pleasant to sit 


tower: 


our first loek 


narrow walls 


rathe. 


ers and the bees 
us from the loek keeper's 
business on thi 


opening and shutting the ox 


It is acalm, lazy 


work is often done by the keep 
and children, and they greet 
cheerful faces. By-and-by we puss 


Weir, near Stanton Harcour 
‘venerable 


ley 


from its antiquity, « 
as the seene of Pope's poetic stud 
dignitied from 


al old 


its noble possess. 
On a 
stained glass in one of the upper ce 
of the antiquated Pope 

wrote the lines: “‘Int 
Alexander Pope finished 

Fifth Book of Homer.” The 

afterward taken out and removed 
ic to Courteny. 
monumental stones 
Devil's Quoits,” 


quote historian, 
house, 
following 


Nuneham 
are three 
The 


memorate 


ton 
reared 
an engagement foug 
Bampton in 614, between the Brits 
Saxons. Cumnor Hurst 
head by-and-by 


the river, 


rears its 
the Be 


scene 


esque on 


fitting 


banks of 


| 
i} 
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Amy Robsart, Whose romantic ‘ arewell nod 


ter Seott has blended with the ea boat dow 


wv of Caumnor labor. vou loafers 


heard of the lady, as I knows 

sherman who was trolling for As a © fishermen and boatmen 

by : better mquire of he ‘Thames are civil and 

ithe bank there: he knows event men hey are not well up 
quired of the chap on the bani current thst the thine, nor 

setting some hight lines he conversant 

yes. he had heard tell of Ken- the eountry 

it Was not any Where here all about the river S COULTSE 


helieved it was somewhere in | currents, 1 wel its fish 


ABINGDON 


ind: but it was quite true that Amy places, and the natural history of its 


irt, Countess of Leicester, was a pris banks. They are a sort of combination 


t Cumnor Place—leastwise he had | of fisherman and ** keeper.” with a f@@eh 


s understood so. Old King Haryy of the farmer and joiner handy men, 
chth had had a wood deal to do with who ean shoot and fish, mend a boat. con 
elighborhood, he had always been | struet the most elaborate tackle, row, punt, 
uit that was before his day, and he | sail; and they are curiously weather 

ite enough to do to get a living) They are not witty or humorous, except 


bothering his head about such} in a elumsv sort of fashion: they are 


characteristic of the Upper Thames, whieh 
irned to his night In ‘fish, | is a softly flowing stream, h now amd 
pulled aw: as { then a @ whose 


and he it he rushing W SOMO ul 
Vv hum of sheep 
ckerchief, and : Wwe away) IIs, ving ¢ le, and dreamy villages 
] 


ip to watch Wi l : d hi | y up while we are 
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LIscussine t iman and na ral charac 
eristics of they (QQur captain here 
ire 0 Vv three of us n he boat rders 
tii eu Lon su to be spread tor the 
iresses Of the gentle wind He is is po 
the commander of Pinafore twice 
is eloquen Hisartis landscape: our lieu 
tenant goes incliefly for figures: Lam their 
humble seribe, and they eall mic pllrser 
Upon me devolves the finaneial regula 
tions Of ou trip | aiso steer the bout 
Behold us as e olide past the ancient re 
mains Of the abbey and convent of God 
stons, Where, says the historian the ten 


derest associations, allied to melancholy, 
naturally arise in retleetine on the fair 
rut frail Rosamond, when, im the pride of 
vouth, beautv, and innocence, she was 


Vout 


to grace these precinets with her 
presence, and the gallant and enamored 
Henry, with all the ardeney of « arly atfee 
tion, first whispered to the beauteous maid 
his tale of love Our captam says this 
Historian was an eloquent and discreet 
uthor. The lieutenant says he was a 
bore, and the enamored Harry a hum 
bug [ support the figure artist, and we 
lind the subject a fruitful topie, the gen 
eral conclusion being that it is not safe 
for man or woman to put their trust in 


And so we slip along between wind 
and water, to haul in our sail and spend 
the night at Oxford It was the Lone 
Vaeation Silence rergned in college 


halls Searce Vali ac ide 

is Visible Don and procto 
and coach, alike had so lehit 
pastures green In Os 
as if vou were under the mvs 
of accumulated centuries 
Infivence of antiquity is alla 

In this subduine atmiosplie 
a frugal supper at a pleasar 
to bed in the whitest of sheets 
undisturbed slumber of rowit 

Up betimes the next mor 
creeted by glorious aut s 
thrush is singing a loud song 
an ancient elm as we push off 
advantage of a rapid stream 
has swollen under the influence 
rain We cateh pietur 
the dreamy spires and classic 

the seat of learning and st 
as we creep away from Oxford, 
pulling a pair of strong stroke s 
lieutenant performing enerar tiea 
bow, the purser steering wit] 
worthy a racing coeckswain 

We take a rest at Iffey Lock 
I put the eraft through, my fries 
their sketeh-books up to [they ‘ 
beautiful example of the ornate s 
architecture whieh prevailed to 
end of the Norman period. A « 
out party have tixed their quarters ¢ 
the lock. Their white tents and 
ing smoke from their camp fires 


pretty but somewhat inharmon 


i] 
| 
| 
: | 
} 
: 
| 
| 
R 
‘ * 
two AT TOW 


They look like the cans oi *house- boats” are another form of pleasant 
fan invading army Juring the isolation. Youhireasortof floating Noah’s 
rand autumn season encampments ark, and live in it 


mmon all alone the Thames, and It was suggested that we should engage 


hy 
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0 A O helps st 0d 
offering their serviees. the man 
sintiing blandly and touching his hat. the 
horse backing to vard the boat as thr han 
he us a tow Phe erey Thereupon 
disposed themselves in attitudes of comfort 


and the Thames began to sing and ripple 
at our bow as it had not done heretofore 
\way we went, by reeds and sedges. Pass 
house-boats and row-boats. vac hits 
bottomed punts L cried, ** Ease 
her? stop her!” in remembrance of the pen 
hy steamers, when we arrived at Nune 


htful spots on 


gee The park and gardens are su 
] 


perp Thev help to keep up the illusion 


ham, one of the most delig 


which Thre r Thames seeln like 
a river intersecting one continuous plea 
sure-cround On one side of the river, 
woods of oak: on the other, verdant mea 
dows; the oaks stretehing their umbra 
geous branches into the flood. the meadows 
coming down into the very water in car 
pet-like terraces of green velvet Here 
and there the red-brick Village ean be 
seen through the trees. Nuneham Courte 
nev has a eallerv of many notable paint 
Ings Its library is. famous It con 
tains a colleetion of letters of (reorge 


the Third, from his school boy days to 


the sad days of his failing 
mind General Harcourt was 
Intimate friends, and Nuneham 
Is the seat of the Hareourt fan 
din ne-room there is a portra 
borough of Georgiana Povut 
spencer, the mother of 
Duchess of Devonshire.’ « 


trast with the loveliness whic 
duchess ce lebrated, there is at N 
letter in whieh her mother sp 
as “a lanky eirl, with no pret 
eood looks, but who hopes to 
thing of a figure.” 
The old story of the ugly d 

remarks the lieutenant 

Not a witty nor a very wise 


tion: but the Thames is not cond 


humor, nor even to conversatiol 


spires a gentle drowsiness. and 
for “shandy gaff.” The latte: 
pounded of lemonade or ginge 
bitter ale; and at one of the 1 


Inns an artist has given the lv 


hew sign illustrative of the leg 
George and the Dragon, where St 
having slain the monster, is 
himself with a deep draught o 
oat? 

Abingdon! ‘ere v'are, gents’ 
mounted tower” and euide: a 


MRS 
| 
KE A BIT OF SHORE 
4 
the services of aon in and horse to tow a 
| 
| 
( 
| 
wee 
| 


lif 


1 
| 


= > 
x = 
| 
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Crown 


ms] We rine L ! 


! the local dispenser of 

, doa ind old found plenty of 
injects for stud \bingdon is quite an 
tive tnetion of the Oe«ek 
ith the vinally crew up 
around a vreat abbey of the seventh Cen 
tury hie river-side Hotses here are 
nently te They harmonize ce 
lightfully with the surroundine COUNTRY 
The touch of trade even Is artistic, for it 
gives us barges and old varehouses threat 


Inake deep reflections in the river. and 
Cast Shadows the of Narrow 
lanes and streets 

An hour or two soon PASSeS IN presence 
ot these river side pietures of red house 
and moss frown cottage, ancient chureh, 
and medieval suggestions of anelent priest 
and monk; but afternoon is stealing into 
twiheht hours, and we push on for Clif 
ton Hampden, this time our evnieal lieu 


tenant taking the ropes, and giving me 


his seulls in the bow We know that 
downstream there is for the end of our 
journey pleasant quarters at the “ Bark \ 


Me ry 


It was Sunday evening when we took 
Up our quarters for the night at this 
quaint little tavern. with its thatehed roof 
and clean sanded floor The Villagers 
had been to church. Some of them were 
walking homeward, prayer-books in their 
hands 


benches outside the inn. engaged in loeal 


others were assembled on the 


gossip and cracking rustic jokes. The 
scene had a pastoral look, with which the 
old gabled cottage and the broad vente 
river were In poetic harmony The wea 
ther on the morrow. and its suitability for 
fishing and al recent poat-race, appeared 
to be the ehiet topics of conversation: but 
as we strolled through the Village some 
of the good folk wer discussing the ser 
mon ina friendly kind of way It is a 


fe the world, linked only with 


Village outsic 
distant cities by the silent river—a village 
where, in co nparison with life in London 


a dav might seem a month 


In the morning, after a bath The 


er, and a Thames breakfast of |) im and 
eves, the purser duly disbursed the mod 
est charged for ve freshiment, and olf 


we halt, after a long pull 


at Bensington: and thenee leaving our 
boa ! of the y llag renerally 
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OCLrOSS the fie lds thie 
town of Ewelme. It is sitnat 
of wood and meado 


a sleepy Val 


son by his marriage 


velme, and the old Ey 


have often Walked Where 


hear the chureh 


pendicular period 


eps made tracks upor 
The place takes its 
the outgush of water Non 
anh 


It stands ¢ 


pre ached through a brick 


brick almshouses, 


\ the cloisters of a row of 


There allt 


tombs and brasses in the 
the former is that of the Duc hess « 


Whose liusband was beheaded 


ieal captain On Dover Beaeh il 
of Henry the Sixth 


By-and-by, passing the tow) 


lingford, we elide into one of 


beautiful 


spreads out ito the PrOpOrtlons « 


here and rested, to make of the 


lature lake. 


There is little or 1 


is as if the waters vatherea 


reaches of the river 


muirror for the surrounding scenery 


captain passed the word to “back 


and then to ship our oars 
to take in the seene 


Beech 


and poplar, golden and bronzed 


tuinn tints, emerald meadows 


banks, were retleeted with patch 


W { 


a 


nal 


and white sky in nature's 


one of us spoke, 


had words for us 


nies of distant Villages 


It seemed as i 
words that 


the trees an accompaniment 


songs of birds and to the deepe 


Nature in her gentle moods 


pastoral pictures of the slowly de« 


vear, is not condueive to conve 


Takine Up Our Oars again in s 


huegeed the shady shore, that 


not disturb the ** liquid elories” of 


oramic reflections of the furt 


\ SUCCESSION of pietures SeCeCTIIS 


ing by until we pull Up again to ¢ 


he woods that herald the adja 


ves of Streatley and Goring, o1 


side of the river, one on the ot 


foriner is sheltered by a range 


hills, and the latter has a chu 


remarkable for its Anglo-Norma 
tecture 


en upon the velvet elints of mi 


As the shadows began to 


decided to push on to Pangbour 


st 


tiling down to ‘a lone pull, an 


| 


The intluenes 


a 


: 
‘ ind Thistle” as he 
tiqhated ) 
Wi lon thy rustie er — 
| 
lie: 
: | 
vate 
: MM sat st 
sat 
of b 
to ( 
anti 
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PUNTERS 


nda pull all together. we began to and pleasure Now and then our course 


he river crait mmerease in number, would be made ! + With the choruses 


them, with rare exeeptions, sail- of water parties of lad and gentlemen 


in the interest of recreation Once or twice a lute ¢ was heard 


13 
ay 
bl 
: 


NEW 


IN 


THE 


A long 


In our turn we 


marking the time »solo-singers 


racing-gig swept by us 


headed a lazy louss mareve, and a rowing 


Who were singing ah old Enelish glee to 
Measured Plast of thre P Oars We 
SaW rowing and one voung 
Passed is Close to Pangbourne a 


The little town of 


pointed us 


Pangbourne disap 
some The inn was 
We tired. But the 
morning we strolled along the path 
the with 


the reputation of the 


What 


crowded were Very 


below Swan, and indorsed our 


Wwelp 


and the banks for their 


artistic points. 
\ fisherman gave us a glowing account 
of the angling attractions of the loeality, 
and we fondly thought we might luneh 


upon a recent “take.” but again we were 


disappointed. Fish is a rare dish on the 
This 
things arises from the faet that much of 
the A baked 


“bad eat 


Thames anomalous condition of 
fresh-water fish is Coarse 
j wk” ora“ erilled pereh” Is nol 
trout in abun 
They 
ina local stream that finds its way into 
river, the trout with it; but this 


nye, ind once there were 


dance at Pangbourne were bred 


the larger 


was 


a vVear avo 
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HEAT 


OF THE DAY 


It was afternoon before we lef 
bourne. took the tow-line, 
the rudder, and the lieutenant 


touched up 


rough sketches, or 
reminiscences of previous notes. ‘| 
a boat looks hard work in a} 

The ba 
carries the pressure of your welg 

tug of 
leaning vour weight on the bar 


in reality, but it is not 
and to walk against the 


vour chest, is all that is necessar 

in the day we saw a lady towing 

ily along, a bright-eyed little fello 
ing. The steam-launeh is the sn 
Thames, a fierce, puffing, arrogat 
which disturbs the tishing, sends a 
been 
of many serious and even fatal a: 
At Maple-durham Lock I teok a rest 
in due time navigated my cou fre 
Caversham (to resume my origil 
in the stern), where the Kennet 
waters to the river whieh winds 


along the shore, and has 


sant cireuitousness to Sonning ( 


and bridge and loek and adjaces 


are all pieturesque. They seem 1 
artistic study and poetic suggestio 
a noisy back-water we pushed ow 
French Horn,” and indulged 
dy gatf and tobacco. 


the* 


Cigars see) 


; 
Pang 
= 
| 


THE 


ce im these pretty primitive 
smoked “ehureh-wardens 
our forefathers The news of 


nted by 


represe 


sold though thre 


SeVeOHLV - Olle les fron 


nadeead on 


it is practicallyv iIndreds of 


sensational news ih tow? 


Mn) Its flight through the som 


of Oxfordshire me adows and 


} 


oods and deiis 


Sonne Is 


once been a piace oft note 


tain old world look w hieh eon 


antiquity. 

les below Sonning the Thame S 
rane of the Loddon 

vhieh tlows through Windsor 


another 


mortalized by Pope in his poem 


The ivv-el id tower of Ship 

h is soon left in our rear, and 

py to the landing place at War 

the sun begins to sink in the 

is here that two well-known 
ainters resuscitated the old sign 

“+ George and the Dragon The old 


floor and 


changed 


house, with sanded 


ps, has probably not 


sand habits 


ror h dil a 


prin 


f old 


indred vears In 


Or toer Is the kind ¢ 


PPER 


rHAMES 345 


ai i ~ ‘ wal ‘ 

I> 

( { ©) ets yrs 
yt ‘ ON ()) 1 Va S are pre 


! ip i 
Cate e changen s 
ere oraduall mle Tit OU) 

A stalwart boatman, we ead DV 
the landlady, offered to pull us to ont 
destination. and take our boat back to its 
owner upstream during the week We 
struek a bargain, and went to in 
a pleasant lazy. leisurely Tashion Krom 
Wargrave to Henley, and from Cookham 
to Maidenhead are the two most beautl 


ful stretches of the Upper Thames 

At a bend of the rivet about half a mile 
on this side of Marsh Lock there is a bit 
of baek-water and a great bank oO] rushes 


Mr. Millais got 
Chill October.” 


where surely his inspira 


tion for boatman 


knows the wav round the island that oe 


cupies the very centre of the river, and 
we shoot along bv the lawn of a fine o dl 
residence, and beneath branches Of oak 
and beech and = straggling willo wid 
through great beds of wate es that are 
closing their was ke cells for the might 


EW BRIDGE 


ae 
| of its @reatest tiie to wiateh ivtist. Who Was 
| 
ye 
: 
THE 


wid COT ‘ it the head of 
4 Ca tric i 
dered e sid odland herhts 
ha oot tie CN erdant 
nead \\ note of a 
al re repeated 
( de muted thi 
then teal While thre 
eat mrhts of thre rounds of Park Place 
i old) and reeh and 
as Tar as the eve carn see us 
a clears \\ vreat in bronzed clouds 
Su Way eastward, and a lone line 
Of Crows Making for some distant rook 
ery suddenly, close inshore 


aw shoal of 


are fteaping in and out of the 
Water, 


The night be suspeeted of a jovful 
demonstration thi 


golden bye OF the stun 


Ona small scale, thy Inge fish at 


is 


thie 
Dut thev are, in 


Challenging 


their little w iV.eng 


raged ina tragedy rath 


er than a comedy It is a Thames pike 
hunting his evening meal that excites 
these tiny inhabitants of the river to this 


SOMO Wha 


inustial demonstration 


We came to Henley in the twilight. 
pushing our way to the landing - place 
With other homeward bound 


vovagers 


At the 


and ordinary 


bridve Were a erowd of 


boats for hire, and others in 


ofthe loeal b ulders. where the recat 


ta crews have their principal quarters, for 
Henley is the scene of t] 
of the 


proud ot 


best boat- racing 


Vear. Certain American crews are 


the prizes they have carried 
away from recent meetings here amidst 


Lhe ches rs of and fashionable thrones. 
though the London Rowing Club still con 
tintie to be the Champions of the 
Under t] 


river 


he dark arches of the bridge 


Wwe 
found that the swallows Which had 
Sklinimed thes irface of theriverat Sonning 


had now bee h succeeded by bats. While the 


OLD MAN'S 


swans no longer sailed ip te 


vorng to ther rest 


Wi 


unshipped our o 


rip Ol lawit at The 
laze with 
tees, and vellow caleeolay 
the verv inn at Vlich Shey 
now familiar lines 
W hive i 
Wi 
Ma 
Willies 
It isa perfect of the Ey 


inh Of the old coaching da 
afterward we stood pon thy 
Watched the stars twinkliy 
Waters that 


gurgled inusica 


pointed stone buttresses of tlre 


W avs 


An early morning bath. 
“rumand milk,” the traditio; 
er’ in’ this locality ; a breakt 


from London and fresh eves 


lev farm: a long pleasant ran 
the woodland seenes of Pia 


Marsh 
Within 
our seats in a railway train 
us through a little world of ) 
ness we had separated to dri 


our several Hansom cabs—** thy 


saunter by Lock and 


welrs—and hours 


two 


of the London streets.” as Lord | 
field fancifully ealls them 
we have left is going out to 


also are these busy rivulets of [ 

foing on to ther oc 

Denham, who has sung of both str 
river, hath it 


There with like haste to severa 
Some to undo and some to be 
While luxury and Wealth, and wa 
Are each th’ other’s ruin and 

As rivers lost in seas, some sec 


Thence reconveys, there to be k 
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POSSIBILITIES OF 


TINE popular knowledge of 
| terra-cotta in America mas 
said to Consist In greater or less 

hiarity W ith such small objects 
e statuettes made im Italy and 

Spain illustrative of the types 
costumes of the people, and im 
ceneral information concerning 
of various ages in the museums 
es of Europe: but the eapabill 
ra-cotta as a material for practi 
stic uses are little appreciated 
purpose to show not so much 
been done in terra-cotta as Whiat 
ns to be done, and how we can 

mm the best examples to avail our 
the advantages the material of 

ecialls in eertaim classes of art 

‘he manufacture of terra-cotta 
carried on in some form from 

est civilization of which we have 

ord: in faet, much of our know 
ancient history has been derived 
rra-cotta tablets, whose impervious 


es have retained the original in 


ns for thousands of years, under 
ns that have eaused stone to crum 
and have corroded metal until 
of its having been fashioned by 


inds has disappeared 


ra-cotta would literally include ev 


made of ‘‘cooked earth,” from 


to china and porcelain; but what is 


iderstood by the term Is something 
sO rough and coarse as brick nor 
isporcelain. [tis notan imitation 

nor a substitute for it, but ama 
possessing distinet advantages and 
ties subjeet to the limitations im 

the consistency and the processes 


iifaeture, which processes have 


ecome so exact as to enable us to 


clearly the advantages and disad 


ves of terra-cotta as compared with 


materials in any particular under 
As an understanding of the na 


LAND HISTORI 


SVIVED INDUS 


ture of any material is 
requisite for its proper treatmes 
in design, we shall briefly deseribe 


the various staves of manulacture 


from the selection of the clay to its 

final crystallization ina work of art 
The clay selected for terracotta is 

that composed of silicate of altumina 


{ 


and a small percentage of iron, oxides of 
iron, as in bricks, producing a red color 
when tired The clay is stacked in sheds 
until it is dry; it is then ground to tine 
powder, and mixed with powdered old ter 
ra-cotta or with ground flint, granite sand 
or other vitritiable substances The mix 
ture is then ground with a eertain small 
proportion of water, to obtain a perfectly 
homogeneous, ductile modelling clay free 
The pro 


portion of water determines the shrinkage 


from the smallest ai cavities 


that must occur in burning, and this 
shrinkage can be relied upon as one 
twelfth. 

All objects, whether mere cubes or stat 
ues, must be hollow, and as nearly as pos 
sible of the same thickness throughout, 
as a solid object invariably becomes dis 
torted in burning, owing to the interior 
being more slowly baked than the exposed 
portions. The darker the eolor required 
the harder the firing must be, often reach 
ing a white heat, or more than 11007 F 

It has not alway Ss been possible to at 
tain perfect of Color a 
ber of pieces of terra-cotta, even when the 
pieces have been made of the same mix 
ture and burned at the same time: but 
this facet is rarely a serious objection On 
the contrary, in many distances some va 


riation in tone im a monotonous redupli 


eation of form is agreeably etfeetive 


Among the first experiments in terra 
cotta manufacture in the United States 
were some portions of the Cooper Insti 
tute building in New York city and of the 


State-house in Springfield, Illinois, but 
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functions of ter 
part of the areh 

POSSeSsses Hone 


WINDOWS 


OF THE 


ART MUSEUM 
BOSTON 


tages that can 


Oe terra-cott 


emploved Wit! 
tion of its capab 
These failures 
vears deterred a 
forts to introdus 
al, until it beean 
ploved In 
most all the ter 
in building the 
in Boston was Nn 
This building s 
bass-reliefs and ¢ 
What can be ace 
terra-cotta fon 
the cost of the 
in stone 
More than t 


suggest. be cause t 


have chosen to t 
terial almost who 
stitute for stone 
and have 
lowed many etfect 
tainable in terra 
cape them Asa 
ter of economs 
has undoubtedly + 
tage of reduplicat 
form for which aon 
be made, but its « 
to artistic consid 
that any delicacy 
could) express in 
modelling clay Is cry 


in the burning at lea 
rably as if copied in 


than is possible thir 
copyist. We may 
Inaterial enjoy the 


elled and undercut 


too high relief to be 
fully moulded may 
so that while mere 


most, the work may 
froma lack of know ledge of the true pro 
cesses On the part of the manufacturers. possible if copied in stone by amen 
and a lack of appreciation of the proper 


handling of the artist 


mould each piece 


or bronze, and more yx 


pieces reduplicater 
after it is drawn fr 
mauld, and any port 
labor is eeconomized t 
freedom and character that woul 


The capabilities of terra-cotta wi 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF A REVIVED INDUSTRY 


CAPITAL WITH ANGEI 


preciated in Italy in the fifteenth 

teenth centuries than they have 

since. The bass-reliefs by 
la Robbia the details of 

North Italian churches afford beau 

cumples, where the texture of the 
has a peculiar value. The illus 

swe give of two details from the 

of the Certosa di Pavia inevitably 

ich of their charm in a mere black 

line drawing, but 
of the originals is 

ed to show that their 

s fully appreciated the 

their matertal, and 

indled it as terra-cotta, 

tas if they would have 

‘ed marble. 

effects that result from 

iselling are replaced by 


re or 


and 


hite perhaps 


suindness, whieh, with- 

sacrifice of strength 
eadth, gives to the ori- 
imellowness of light 
unattainable in 
which is largely due 
color and texture of 
naterial, intelligently 
ht to realize a precon 
upon 


hade 


based these 


—CORTILE, CERTOSA DI I 


CAPITAL OF 


AVIA 


qualities. The only colors employed in 


terra-cotta at this period were those that 


resulted from firing the different clays, 


and were consequently d toa gvrada 


tion of butfs and reds; but inasmuch as 


the achievement of deeper tones by harder 


firing was perfectly understood, we are in 
clined to think that the mixing of extra 
neous color with the material was not con 
sidered legitimate. 


Perhaps it should be said that the na 


PILASTER.—CORTILE, CERTOSA DI PAVIA. 
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ALTO-RILIEVO PERTH AMBOY TERRA-COTTA CO 


ture of terra-cotta is opposed to the hieh 


est forms of 


Greek art, and this may be 


admitted; but there is a distinet charm in 


the freedom of Gothic art ore suited to 
our ever-changing ind CrOW LY require 
ments, and in terra-cotta we can tind a 


scope for this freedom with the capability 
of supplving the inereasing demand for 
decoration in the most durable ma 

terial 
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biteet 


In Our street 
cently erected build: 


Island 


Historical So 
Ivnis the first instance: 
| States where terra-cott 

ploved both as a bulk 


and for all decorat} 
though the stole treat 
tirely abandoned, the « 
Isfactory that this 1 
ready prompted the en 


terra-cotta m many e 


structures Among thi 
changes that terra-cott 
bring about is the neces 
oughly designing a buili 
detail before the work 
considerable time is requ 
Various processes Of ma 
and the work ean hot 
finished: 
made to fit exactly, and 


eut when 
ancies can be made up 
limitations, however, thiat 
mentioned will be found hamper 
the endless combinations of 
and moulded briek are 
with Mi 


his recent eriticism of what is 


COLSIC 


though we may agree : 


Queen Anne stvle of arehite: 
small mouldings, small panes © 


blue porcelain do not constitute 


The necessity of manufaeturing 


terra-cotta im comparatively small 
pieces is likely to have a marked in 


fluence upon our architecture as the 


material becomes more familiar to 


architects Bold overhanging cor 
nices must disappear; in short, the 
lithie 


more 


forms must give place to a 
of the 
whole structure, in whieh color and 


bass-relief treatment 
rich detail will compensate for the 
absence of broad and strong 
etfeets of We 


look upon these changes as more or 


light and shadow 


less inevitable, because the control 


My 
4 = = d ™ 4 4 
= y 4 

= 


ling principle of most modern ar = P= 
chitecture is the mighty dollar. The 
t ‘dom what design in all $= 4 
question is seldom Ww Gesign d ti 
respects IS best suited to a eertain / ~ 
3 
purpose, but rather tor how small a Yj f SN 4 
sum a structure can be built to anh 
LL 4 
swer the purpose, and the compara A 
tive cost of terra-cotta and stone de é Ah; 7 Vhs 3 jas 
tails makes it certain that terra-cotta a= 
will become more and more a factor DECORATIVE RELIEF PANEL.—PERTH AMBOY TERRA 


= 


ve can not fair \ 
f terra-cotta and moulded 


\\ have ceased to considet 


eap substitutes for stone, at 


irther experiments in 
veculiarities 
‘companying illustrations 1 
Ww intimate ly the work of tie 
architect are associa 


always been during pe ufs, grays, and bro 


e best art. We may even hope nd or s have proy 
ormerly, the original no certamty has been 
our buildings eme them. Experiments 
In faet, it seems to | makine, however, and the 
rra-cotta lies an incentive | probably disappear as soon as 1 
effort and char: * an lt for a larger range of color promises a 
nand for a wider and higher | crative reward to the manufacturer 
accomplishment. A produe- | will supply i Artists ¢: expect 
kind in whieh form or color, | ed to have their ov kilns more thi 
the vehicles of a sensation or) their own bronze foundries and the e: 
ist lose more or less of its orl rving a clay model from pl ice 
rin being executed from in- | is a perilous underta 
Va mere workman, however two ways out Of this 
may follow them. model the work at the 
it of considering the a a model 
| 


erely the model after which and take 


be executed mechanically 
itself to explain why we fall so | sent 
the antique standard of excel 1 terra-cotta Clay, when 
sculptor has become a ‘re | alter and » any 
he architeet has eeased to hive On thing 
; and the ineompe- | borne in mind, that t iodel will shrink 
gh all the trades, ui by one-twelfth of every dimension, so 
ehine-work that if : V parti ilar size is desired, this 
in such things as the machines fact must be exactly considered We he 
do for us, but in many that de- | lieve that as an am: r industry terra 
1 individual thought and manip- | cotta modelling w much more 
ir utility and beauty. structive, as it i ts results 
ould not be understood to deny | expensive, than porcelain 
advantages the world enjoys in | true appreci: 
id machines; but the power, as | expression is at the bottom of 
mutsit, “ofawakeningothersouls | Form is ther word for 
en activity’ is the quality of a} though every one is 
it that must be given by the art- | fine sense of color, dra 
If, and can not be reproduced b: 
hand. The less originality, gen 
skill the artist has, the more im 
it must be for him to act throug 
r mind, for his power of imparting 
dve of this kind must be in direct 
on to the amount he is possessed 
rather by, 
heroie treatment on a large seale 
md bronze are never likely to be 
ded, but for small objects of virtu, 
ises do not require the emp! 


of metal, terra-cotta is much 


as affording the artist the many fa 


Sin iandling already inentioned, Lo 
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ONE DAY 351 ae 
e, W | Which advant ac nav be vided thie 
ro textures ane that ean be Ol 
in one object Phe textures are 
matters of manipulation, as in all 
me, though bv the emplovinent of 
ditferen Ol the mat ils many 
Varieties of CO d be attained | 
bie range Of color 18 somewhat limited 
| 
confined to a gradation of reds 
23 
From out the en | some worker neal 
and come. This darkness will be spanned 


JUDITH 


HER 


she had no chance of speak rn to | 


and when he returned to New Place he 


ventintothesummer-housein the orchard 

el it Was the general habit and custom 
Oo leave him undisturbed. And yet she 
o ished to permission to take the 
mastiti ith het ras Shotterv: and 


so, When she had p rformed her share of 
he domestic duties, and got herself read 
e went out and through the back court 


den, thinking that he 


It was a fresh and pleasant morning, 


for there iad been some rain in the night, 
] ] 

wma ( ther \ t SLIGHE bre DLOWw- 

im from the south, and the an is sweet 
t} +} } 1h] 
i¢ ce Of the iila DUSLIES 

1 


lay on the pink and white blos 
soms Of the apple-trees and on the creamy 
masses of the cherry; martins were skim 
ming and shooting this way and that, 
with now and again a rapid flight to the 
eaves of the barn: the bees hummed from 


flower to flower, and everywhere there 


was a chirping, and twittering, and clear 


singing of birds The world seemed fi 


of light and color, of youth, and sweet 
things, and eladness: on such a morning 
she had no fear of a ref isl, nor was she 


much afraid to go near the summer-house 


that the family were accustomed to hold 


sacred from intrusion. 

But when she passed into the orchard, 
and came in sieht of it, there was a sud 
den tlash of anger in hereyes. She might 


have guessed —she mig 


ht have known 
There, blockin 
latticed and green-painted tenement, was 


fy up the doorway of the 
the figure of goodman Matthew: and the 
little bandy pippin faced gardener 
was coolly resting on his spade while he 
addressed his master within. Was there 
ever (she asked herself) such hardihood, 
such audacity and impertinence? And 
then she rapidly bethought her that now 
was a rare opportunity for putting in 
practn Ca scheme of revenve that she had 
carefully planned. It is true that she 


might have gone forward and laid her 
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deaf id so have 


as too proud 


i round of prot SLOMAL \ 


nee away in the coun 


Place, Where Judith was 


eager and assiduous ll SO 
tient and unreasonine, n 
and 1iusie-mistress In 


mother had to remonustrate 


ind to point out that, althe 


} 


cieverness Indeed, suc! 


never hitherto been beheld 


beth was a wonder of in 


ild of two vears ana 


or so could not be EX ected to 


thing all at onee; and tha 
} 


reasonable to ask her to pla: 


I 
as to imagine that she ec 


back of Don the mastiff 


held. However, Judith 


child, and that incomparable 


small person had a rreat 


aunt (in consequence of bene! 


and a trust in her which thie 


maturer vears might have n 


so, Whenever she chose, Judit 


difficulty in obtaining possess 


precious charge, even the 


) 


showing no anxiety when s| 


two go away together. 


So it was on this particular 
that Judith went and got ii 


costume, and earried her o 


it 


den. Then she went to the 


of which was the dog's kennel 
clasped the chain and set fre 


slow -stepping, dun - colores 


seemed to know as well as anv o 
was going forward: she atlixed 


Bess Hall, and quickly smartene: 


( 


lar two pieces of silk ribbon that 
well for reins; and then she sat 


Hall on Don Roderigo’s back 


her the reins to hold, and so thi 


for the summer-house. 


On that May morning the wide 


cious realm of England 
minds, and especially at 


ul 


which 


il 


} 


il 


| 
i] 
CHAPTER 
A PAGEANT 
; ( ? the morning after the arrival o ’ { dispossess and rout 
Judith’s fa rhe wasoutandabroad fashion So she turned at 
with h a ihn earls so that rain into the house 
Cia Now at this time Dr. Ha 
Bs oceasions Susanna Hall ; 
a daughter generally eame to | 
wo 
youn: 
| 
| H 
and: 


UDITH SHAKESPEARE 


miost beaut 


s rien 


irded, dismissed 
its lush meadows a a ‘eat indeed, ¢ f he were simp 
in the full and fres!} 
t |} 


the spring and he 


ere busy in a drowsy and 
‘fashion: and far away 


SCa Vals 


be doubt ad 


id preadth ol 
fairer Si 


»wit of a ing Woman 
She herse lf Vas pleasant 
OK O (and she wasalways par 
entive about her attire when | you inch, you elfin q 
s at home), and now she was | you go a-hunting 
19 as she thought of her forth : nd 
she had dressed her little | high horse, 
r prettiest costume of pink and | her own 
| pink was the color of the silken fortable, 
the ereat slow-footed Don bore * And shall, you sprit 
the pageant with a noble majes Ariel, you moonlight wonder 
nes looking up at Judith as if to | claimed, as he perched her on 
erp he were going in the right | der and rose 
And so the procession passed horse, truly; inde i 
en the white-laden cherry-trees hich horse! Come, now, 
redder masses of the apple-blos- | how the King’s mulberry thrive 
miniature Ariadne, sitting | the only tree we have that is younger than 
back of the great beast, | yourself, you ancient, you beldame, you 
no fear whatsoever; while her | witch of Endor, you!” 
h held her, walking by her, and he Father.” said Judith, seeing that 
her for that she would not sing was going away perfectly regardles 
sing, Aunt Judith,” said she. anybody or anything except his grand 
‘an sing well enough, you little | daughter, ‘may T take the Don with me 
you try,” said her aunt, with the | for an hour or so?” 
ing impatience of an unmarried ‘Whither away, wench—whither ?” he 
yoman. ‘ Whatis the use of your asked, turning for a moment 
iting without a hunting song? Shottery, father.” 
mg, now: ‘* Well. well.” said he, and he turned 
lacain and went off. 

‘*Come, Bess, you world’s i vel. vou, 
you shall ride with me to London Some 
day, and tell the King how his mulberry 

sup, hunt is up,” said the small | thrives; that shall you, you fairy, you 

mutshe was oceupl d with the reins, princess, you velvet footed | 

‘ly did not want to be bothered. To London, Bess—to London!” 

no, that is not singing, little goose. | Judith did not stay to regard the 

ug it like this, now: further: but she could not help ea 
a ae ing a look before she left at goodman 
| Matthe vy. who stood there discomfited 

gl hunting | dispossessed, unheeded, annihilated, as it 


| 
| were. And then, calling the dog after 


mg his deer 
l her, she went in by the back court and 

ver, the musie lesson came to an ab- | through the houss 

nd. They had by this time almost | was in a sad condition 

d the summer-house. Saturnine | night, and was not 

iew gardener. who still stood there, | even in the best of times) And she was 

ng up the doorway, had not heard | la iwhing to herself at Matthew | 


WS GISCOII- 


he : ter within | 
year, seems the approach, but his master within had J 
of anv wit 
ed king 
1 all 
u 
rard from the QGoorway tl pretty pageant 
| that had been arranged for him (and his eee ae 
li 
we) Vith p wure at the 
hite coasts the | face lit Up. as \ 
rht). w the next mul e down beside 
iring@in: but it 1) sight), Was the nex vi 
the lenct} his little granddaughter, with « knee on cee 
wnd there iS al the eround, so that he was just on a level ae 
| 
na : 
| 
f 
| 
| 
i 


\ 


she went « thi mt door, 
And in the street it was ‘‘Good-morrow 
vou Maste) Jellevin nb; tne rain wii 
ao food, will it not and, again, ** Good 
mor N hbor Pike: do you know that 
mv father home and 
"Get vou within the doorway, little Par 
sons, else the wagon-wheels y ill be over 
thee \nd then, when she was in the 
freedom of the fields. she Oo l talk blithe 
lv to Don Roderigo, or snatch a butters ip 


Here or there from amone the lone. lush 


Wart grass, or return to her careless sing 


CHAPTER V 
IN A WOODED LANE 
Now it would be ¢ xtremely difficult to 
say With what measure of faith or skepti 


cism, OF expectation or mere e IVLOSILYV, Shit 


Vas hoy proceeding thro these mea 


dows to the spot indicated to her by the 
vizard Proba ty she could not have 
told herself, for what was 1 lly upper 
most in her mind was a ] Ind of malicious 


desire to frighten her timid Puritan friend 


With the wildness of s ich an adventure 
\nd then she was pretty safe. Oster 
bly she as going to Shottery to pay a 
Isit to her grandmother: to look at the 
pansies, the wall-flowers, the foreet-me 
nots in the little garden, and see how the 
curra sand raspberries ere etting on 
She could hardly expect a ehost to rise 
from the ground in broad davlight And 
if any mere strangers happen d to be com 
alone the lane le iding from Lire 
Bidford road, Don Roderigo was a sufhi 
cient Guardian On the other hand. if 
tier Vas a iwthing real and of ve rity in 
this witeheraft—which had soueht her, 
and not she it—was it not possible that the 
izard ht on one point have been iis 
take} [f her future husband were indeed 
toappear, would it not be much more like 
ly to be Parson Blaise or Tom Quiney, or 
young Jelleyman, or one or other of them 
that s new in everyday life? But yet 


Sard » herself and there was no 


aoubt about her absolute conviction and 
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on this point—that 
vere to meet one of those ea 
fuvesham, not all the 
ind wizardry in the worl 
oO marry him but of her o 
Vill and choice 

W hen she had passed th, 
dows and got near to the sc 
and barns and ore} ids of 


leat 


let, instead of forwa 
ore away to the lett, an 
hers lt In a Wide ane 
Was SS licht of hie 
wished the place were not 
ly. It was a pretty lane, t 
gray road that wound betwee 
hedges and tall elms was bam 
alternate sunlight and shad 
now and again she had o 
rich and fertile country [yi 
with distant hills showine ay 


rated by trees along the pate 


sky. But there was not a | 


visible anywhere, nora sound 
but the soft repeated hote ¢ 
She wished that there wert 
people near at hand, or a she) 
anybody. She spoke to Rode: 
voice sounded Strang 


she were afraid that some on 


ing. Nay, she began, quite unm 


ness had he to interfere wit] 
and to drive her on to such 
prises? What right had ] 


her to show that she was not af 


Was not afraid, she assured he 
had as wood a title to walk alo 
as any one in Warwickshire 


thoug} 


1 


1t that as SOON as she h 


as the eross at the meeting of 
this was all that had been di 
her) she would co back to Strat 
publie highway rather than ret 
solitary lane, for on the pub 
here would be farm servant 
vains and carriers, and such-] 
able and companionable object 
The next minute—she had aly 


ed the cross—her heart bound 


unreasoning tremor of fear: sh 
denly become aware that a st: 
entering the lane from the wid 
bevond., She had only one 

lim, for instantly and resolute] 
her eve son Don Roderigo, and 
mined to keep them: there unti 


to be angry with the wizard, Y 


son should have passed; and yet 


lightning-like glimpse had told 


} 


NEW 
} 
fituy 
Inge 
{hi 
( 


as voung, and 


wearing and presence 
sa singular and 
entleman 


1} 


nded 


should be ex 


But he r only ct 


a 


her inereased 
stranger Wa 


h vour pardon, lady,’ 


spect f 


‘1 
vo1ee, Du 


s startled 


ha 


V assured 
but a sub 


in truth there was 1 
singularly blaek eves of his 


ost ordinary and matter-of-fact 


Master William Shakesp« 


1 
that is wid 


ure 


ely 


my father, sir, you speak of 
stily, and, 1 fact, 


f her fright. 


somewhat 


news he removed his hat and 
gracious obeisance, 


yet 
ith 


not too elaborate a court 


IT am so fortunate,” 
bee you to direct me how [| shall 
» when I get 


OUSE 


to thetown? I 
tter for him, as you may see.” 
> out a letter, and held it so that, 
ed, she might read the superserip 
To my loving good friend Vaster | 
Shake speare: De liver these.” 
th merely glanced at the writing. 
Master Ben 
doubtless, 


from Jonson—that 
of, madam 
to father But 
e added, directing toward | 
timid look of inquiry, 
that I did not deliver it ¢” 


so, sir 7” she asked. 


com 


me 


vour 

‘it 

n one that is in misfortune,” | t 

ply; ‘nay, in peril.” 

[ am sorry for that, sir,’ 


So sudden had been 


} 


was afraid to seek 


hard cireumstarn 


She did not se 


mi to unde rstand 


itlemen that look 


Alt 


ed | have 


for inde 


in 


heard 


In some alarm, forsne Aw quite eno 


th 


rh 


about the penal laws against priests and 


eusants, and would not have fat 


her 


associated in al 


‘Nay 
liver the lett 
just a ft 
“Unc 


t ouett 
ler the 


m of your | 
eht have 


hat more of | 


pro fs 


the count 


Klande rs 


er 


Priehas 


| friend 


VeF, that 
eht make a 


her land 


home for oursel 


vou, madam, and so bid yo 

raised his hat and made her a mo 

Oly 
withdraw. 


“stay. 


san and 


sir,” 
what she said 


Known 


reely 
h trouble and anx 


iety in her gen 
Indeed, 


she 


the shor k of surpi sé 
fon 


had 


a 


rotten, or 
‘orgotten, ehosts 


irds, 
and 


is 


it possible 


nly knew that here, in actual 


c and a modest young stranger, 
that was in great trou le, and 


elter and aid 


no 


vet 


from 
to 


er father. That 


reason 


I erave your pardon for de 


i fare 


at 


Idered, 


ly 
rly 


4 
JUDITH SHAKESPEARE 355 es 
ctrancer WEEE ofa | she, regarding him with frank eyes of 
ed and sympathy for indeed there was a kind of ‘ es 
\ nusual sadness his air. that otherwise Was CIs 
med to | tinguished enough, and even noble. And 
his trave cloak conceal then she added But surely that 1s the 
iisattire) going afoot | gre r reason should seek my Ta 
im pass. Ghost S 110 If dared—if I knew.” he said, ap 
ie kent her eves on Roderigo parently to himsts And hen he aa 
] ] } ] } } 
to alarm, she dressed hel ] 1 make so old, sweet 4 
t th approaching | lady, as to ask you if your father be of the hu 
inerent itii—ot ell disposed toward 
said he that, even if he do not openty profess i 
now vou | pray vou set it down to \ and 
town of the of Master | ices 
ily wal, and] even in would ask if he be t heart 
ist: but a brave will. | the Catholic 
. t nined that nothing vould | for better times 
either to seream ortorun av it stated of him. Nae 
yhen she looked up and said “Oh no. sir—surely not,” said Judith, a 4 
thlessly, “‘There be several of | 
’ } icle 
is no ghost at all, 
d living and breathing | y way with these, especial 
1 dark. of a pleasant expres ly talking with a stranger a 4 
n. it were better L did not de Ces 
said the voung man, with 
ither I] 
answer to her, |_| perchance; but alm Col to remain 
| as Tam until I can get ER that will ae 
L IS eonvinee them in authority of my mne Re 
| 
1-cence; or mavhap I may get away 
At this if they would but set m7 
S| Walter Raleigh free from the ae 
d so were well, for he and I Sail 
) 
| tie eyes. 
| somewhat bewilde lil 
( 
font 
H 
’ ] 


be thus afraid she was certain enough: 
and vet he dared not assume—she had 
no reason for beleving that her father 

S secretly nelined to favor those that 
were Stlil hoping tor the re establishment 
of the Catholie faith. The fact was that 
her father searcely ever spoke of such 
matters He would listen, if he happen 
ed to be In the house Lo any theological 
discussion that might be going on, and 


he would regard this or that minister or 


preacher calmly, as if trying to under 
stand the man and his OPLNLONS ; but he 
would take no part in the talk; and when 
the discussion became disputatio Ss, as 
sometimes happened, and the combatants 
grew warm and took to makine hot as 
sertions, he would rise and go out idly 
into the garden, and look at the young 
pple-trees or talk to Don Roderigo. Jn 
deed, at this precise moment, Judith was 
incapable of deciding for herself 
Which party her father would most likely 
be in sympathy with—the Puritans, who 
were sore al heart hecause of the failure 
of the Hampton Court Conference. or thi 
Catholies, who were no less bitter on ae 
count of the seve rity of the penal laws 
and a kind of vague wish arose in her 
heart that she could ask Prudence Shawe 
vho paid more attention to sueh matters, 
and was, in fact, wrapped up in them) be 


fore sending this young man away with 
his letter of commendation unopened. 

“Your brother-in-law, madam, Dr 
Hall,” said he, seeing that she did not 
wish him to leave on the instant, ‘1s 
well esteemed | 


I hear.” 


Judith did not answer that: she had 


ry the Catholie gentry, as 


been rapidly considering what she could 
do for one in distress. 

“By your leave, sir, I] would not have 
you go away Without making further in 
quiry,” said she. ‘‘I will myself get to 
know how my father is inelined. for in 
deed he never speaks of such matters to 
us; and sure I am that, whatever be his 
opinion, no harm could come to you 
through seeking his friendship. That I 
am sure of. If you are in distress, that is 
enough; he will not ask you whence you 
come; nor has he censure for any one; and 
that is a marvel in one that is so good 
aman himself, that he hath never a word 
of blame for any one, neither for the high 
wayman that was taken red-handed, as it 
were, last Sunday near to Oxford—‘ Why,’ 
says my father, ‘if he take not life, and 
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be a civil gentleman. | 

purse or two nor for a 
my cousin Willie Hart. 
day let the Portuguese sit 


from its cage. ‘Well. 


her, ‘so much the bette 
tind food for itself, Tr 
fear naught but kindn 
ness; and sure I am that 
il] plea ed to know that o 
his friend Benjamin Jon 


the n i@hborhood and 


having speech of him 

this is no matte) 
sweet lady,” said he zo) 
dangerous cast: and I must 
now, you were inclined to di 
to make some discreet ing 
father’s sentiments 

‘Not from himself,” said 
and with some color mou 
cheeks—‘‘ for he would b 
speaking of such thines 1 
gossip and neighbor I think | 
sufficient assurance that wo 
fears at rest.” 

. And how should I come to 
sald, with some hesitation—fo 
much like asking for another mi 

But Judith was frank enoug 
meant to confer a kindness, 
stay to be too scrupulous about 
ner of doing it. 

‘If it were convenient that 
be here this evening,” said she 
nent’s thought, ** Willie Hart 
self often walk over to Shottery 
per. Then could T let you kno 

‘But how am I to thank yo 


1a favor?” said he. 


‘Nay, it is but little,” she a 
‘to do for one that comes 
ther’s friend.” 


**Rare Ben, as they call him 
more brightly. ** And now I b 
kind lady, that it ill becomes mi 
spoken of nothing but my own pox 
on my first having the honor of 
with you. Perchance you would 
hear something of Master Jons 
how he does? May I accompany 
your homeward way for a spact 
are returning to the town? TI! 
here is quiet enough for one t 
hiding, as well as for pleasant 
and you are well escorted, too, 
ed, looking at the grave and ind 
Don. ‘‘ With such a master as 
ther, and such a sweet mistress, | 


| 

i lit 
| should 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE 


if he beeame as famous as | last tiltings at Prinee Henry's barriers ex 
Harrington's Bungey that the | ceeded everything that had gone befor 
lL about You have not heard | as J think and | marvel not that Ben 
the marvellous dog that Sir | was found at his best, seeing how the King 
intrust with messages all the | had been instrueting him Nay, but it 
court at Greenwich; and he | was a happy conceit to have our young 
back the answer without d of the Isles addressed by the Lady 
| wonder not that Prince rth wake, and have King Arthur hand 
1 have asked for an account | him his armor out of the clo ids— 
its and doings.’ ‘But where was wood sir?” said she 
nsibly she had turned and be to show that she was intere sted And 
k toward Shottery (for .| now he seemed so cheerful and friendly 
sk this unhappy young man | that she ventured to st il a look at him 
e light of the open highway In truth, there was nothing very doleful 
respectfully accompanied her | or tragic mM lis appearance as a 
came more and more cheerft handsomely made young man, of about 
e would searcely have remem- | eight and-twentv or so, with tine features, 


a what pate and sallow Complexion 


he was in hiding, and in peril 
nayhap. And he quickly found | (that disting lished him markedly from 


most interested im Jonson as | the rustie red and white and sun-brown 
father’s friend and intimate she was familiar with), and eves of a sin 
[ should not much marvel to | gular blackness and fire that were exceed 
being soon in this very town | ingiv respectful ; but that could, as any 
d.”’ said he, ‘‘ for he has been | one night see, easily break into mirth 
late—nay, he has been talking | He was well habited too, for now he had 
a day of it, but who knows | partly thrown his travelling cloak aside, 
adventure will take place ?—of | and his slashed doublet and hose and 
) all the way to Seotland on foot, shoes were smart and clearly of a town 
-an account of his discoveries | fashion. He wore no sword; in his belt 
And then he has a mind to | there was only a small dagger, of Vene 
ake of Lomond, to make it the | tian silver-work on the handle, and with 
fisher and pastoral play, he | a sheath of stampr d crimson velvet 
i his friend Drummond will go “Dear lady, you must have heard of 
and they speak of getting still them.” he continued, lightly—** I mean of 
» the north, and being the guests the great doings in the banqueting house 
-Seotch lord, Mackenzie of Kin- | at Whitehall, when Prince Henry ri 
was made a peer last winter. | lenged so many noble lords. “Twas a 
nd Ben. though at times he gibes | brave sight, I assure you; the King and 
Scots. at other times he will boast | Queen were there, and the ambassadors 
-Seoteh blood—for his grandfather, as | from Spain and Venice, and a great and 
eard, came from Annandale—and | splendid assemblage. And then, when 
often hear him say that whereas ; Ben’s speeches came to be spoken, there 
Queen was a niggard and close was Cyril Davy, that is said to have the 
‘is Seotech King is lavish and aj best woman's voice in London, as the 
ous patron. If he go to Scotland, as | Lady of the Lake, and he came forward 
mirpose, surely he will come by way | and said, 
itford.” | 
were ill done of him else,” said | Nymph J a 
But truly this young gentleman OF which I'm styled s and near ferlin’s tomb’; 
bent on entertaining her with tales 
acquaintanee in London, and with and then King Arthur appeared, and our 
‘tions of the eourt shows and pa- | young Lord of the Isles had a magic shield 
that she had not to trouble herself | handed to him. Oh, “twas a noble sight, 
to join in the conversation. I warrant you! And I heard that the 
\ lavish patron the King has been to | Duke of Lennox and the Earls of Arundel 
i iv.” he eontinued, stooping to pat and Southampton and all of them were 
Don's head. as if he would make | but of one mind, that friend Ben had nev 
ds with him too, ‘‘what with the | er done better.” 
-s and revels, and so forth. Their| Indeed, the young man, as they loitered 


ore 
i 
| 
| 
; 
| 
fy 
| 
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long the pretty wooded lane in the hu 
the warm Still noon (there was 


ul had thro in his v cL te 

m equain With COU ind its 
7 4 

and all of Lond 

if hered rich He had himse| 

CTL Pre if nt | 


ea Kas aia Company 

ie Trad / reas t LS ¢ d ) 

e des nav ( in 

r 7 mas Sn e Governor, a fine 
Chain « old, His portra set ina 
e] Lilt \I becuine 
Hen they it tn could not 
be launelied « count of thre tate of the 
tick But he again brought in the 
name of 1, and said how neh] tiie 
ne thor of ty Writit and wha 
his Mai lad said of this or the othe) 
deviee or} | iat had been command 
ed of | pudith vreyw at length to be not 
pieased md she said, witl some as 

J 1” 1] 
erity, “but the King holds my father in 


nonor also, for he wrote him a letter w ith 


I heard not of that,” said he. but « 
course without appearing to doubt her 
word. 


Nay, but say 


the letter; and I did not think it well that 


v it,” said she—"‘T saw 


my father should give it to Julius Shawe 
for there are some others that would have 
valued it as much as he yes, and been 
more proud of it, too,” 

‘His own daughter. perchance 2?” he 
said, gently, 


Judith did not speak. It was a sore 
subject With her: indeed, she had eried 
in seeret, and bitterly. when she learned 
that the letter had peen casually given 


her father se ned to publ no 
Vit. However, that had no 
thing to do with this unhappy young gen 
tleman that was in hiding. Andsoon she 
had dismissed it from her mind, and was 
engaged in fi king the exact time at whieh 
as she hoped, she would be able io bring 
him that assurance, or that ca ition, inthe 
evening, 

‘IT think it must be the provinee of wo 
men to be kind to the unfortunate,” said 
he, as they came in sight of the cottages ; 


iid he seemed to 


Ss Walk, as if he were ate 


i 


toc has t 
‘orn London, and you 
s to give him from 

be none the less wy Ie 


elcome to lim, b ilespecia 


daughter, | should ! 


ndly treatment,” said 
courtesy, 


Nay, but it is so Simpl 


Then fare you well. M 


said he, T may MAKE SO 


ita name that [have heard 
lon, 

“Oh, no, sir?” said 
vith some inquiry, 

“But indeed, indeed.’ 


lantly, who « in 
friend Ben that I heard sr 
marvel not that he carried vi 
] 

ar But how, sweet lady. t 
would go—and [I wish not 
the village there—m iv lb 
at parting a further grace al 


IS that you would not reve 
no matter what trust Vou m 
that you have seen me or 
me. You know not my nha 
though IT would Willinely eo) 
indeed, it is Leofrie H 


it were merely known that 
With a stranger, curious eyes 
the alert.” 

‘Fear not, sir,” said shi 
him in her frank way—and 
kind of friendliness, too. and 
her regard, ‘Your see 
my keeping, can prom 
none shall know throueh me 
inthe neighborhood, 


[ hope your fortunes will men 


“(God keep vou, sweet Mistre 


said he, raising his hat and bo 


and not even askine to be a 


her hand. ‘If my ill fortun: 
rv it so that I see you not agai 
Will treasure in my memory 
kindness and beauty that 1 
main forever there. Farewe 
lady; Tam your debtor.” 

\nd so they parted: and li 
ing after her and the creat 


| 
i 
1d Make a} tin the great) ther 
) ! | 
ra Lins lis as | ed of 
, al as hh iked of all [t is but : | 
: Ta Dut a small kind ( 
OF things for the entertajynme i 
the entertainment of and hope it will brine 
this charm oOmpatl mV t! 
ne can aid,’ 
( ar | } of 
} | 
sne, 
) 


oh the meadows 


he haste i 


Judith’s fatl 
hour 
yen, still 
be | unetual, arm 
to offend 


eras long: 


Was 
it 


turned 


our Ben did not tell 
! for whiv 
and 


ved her. 


[ dare | 


not with his 


» } 
By heaven, s! 


e sworn, re 


Hs 


sin love with her 


CHAPTER VI. 


DOORS. 


i the afternoon Judith 


ZOssIpP, 


ana 


na disere tion hye 


> rude 


ities to her, ] nes 
| 

igh to hear nothing 

ird—who seemec 


of Judi 


occ 


th’s mind altogether b 
irrences of the morning—bu 
ecaime possessed With a 
nd joy 


for she t 
and el 


a sense 


hought 


earest friend wa 


osest 
of t 
c s, and that henceforth the 
i bond of contidence 
more true and abiding than 
But soon she dis 
iat polities had a good deal to do 
ese hesitating inquiries; and at 
he bewildered Prudence found the 
narrowing and narrowing 
definite question: Whether, 


there were a young man charged 


any 
d been before. 


ition 


mnplicity im a Catholie plot, or per 


been compromised in 
athair of the kind, and supposing 
) appeal to he, 
s father, probably be inclined to 
him and 


her father, would 


conceal him, and 
rat aid was possible until he 


give 
might 
iv from the country ?¢ 
it what do you mean, Jt 
in dismay. ‘Have you seen 
W hat Have 
n one of the desperate men that 
concerned with Catesby ¢” 
leed, it was not likely that e1 


idith 


said 


ist you mean 


er of 


ve been 


the importance ol 


re 


betwee 


n Stratford imagine 


» prove His 


sald somet 


very 
Jesuit 


r | did not 
eriminal 


iore than 


that 


{ am not 
villain. 


Prue? and [take it tha 


the country are 


Il 


me, if my fath 


he 
ith the Kk 
of 1 


OL What re 


hich of the parties would most 


And how stands he \ 
the King | 
heart, think you 


Stari 
| 


ferently ann 
variable 


to. 


than the 
Well vou ki 


It, 
+} 
that says the Kin 


pist, as his mother 


a guarantee to the Ca 
came to the throne 


we shall have mass aga 


another with 


hot and angr’ 
him in his speech, ealling n Antichrist 
und the like: and that he has complained 


ou «cad she was | these two Warwickshire maidens had al 
{ | for ready forgottet terril tid that 
Pit. ai read forevotteru erribt ( i 

was at | rang through the land bu ‘ ears be 

Vvelve lit Tore Vine) Lhe (ruhpe ( treason \ 
rake nertia \ rec ri ) CONSDIL ted 
et she was sSveryv county: 1 vet ho 
00d Look ollowing January, on a bi eoid and 

Way, Saving to him-| town the news of the executions in 5 

Paul's chureh-vard and at Westminster, 

us a the Vnd.intruth, when Prudence Shawe men 

it was | tioned Catesby’s name, ches in 
pen edpale. but foran ius nit 
sc) lis | ished the ungenerous thought t noment 
ond | it occurred to her. No,s is sure 

he clow = that the unhappy young m vho had mea st 

— ae appealed to her compassion Could not hav is: 
been concerned in an ich bloody enter 

prise His speech was too gent or that 

Had he not declared that he only wanted ee ‘: 
(iC innocence It is true 
had ing about his friends in 

landers, and often enough had she ird 

sought | the Puritan divines denouncins landers 
| friends amongst the Jesuits 

ippear to her as being if a 

t] 
Dilitv OF his being a 4 atholie was sutlicient 
t | of itself to deprive him of her Tran ana ae 

venerous sympathy. 

mav not answer you yea 
hye sweet Mouse said she: but ass our 
self in league ith anv des cae 

perate but put a case Vue 
ive 1n now, do we hot, 

(those who like not 

free to leave bu 

alfect 7 
\ 
4 
( he at 

1 1 
use mv ears, said #udith, mail 
1 
Prue. Here is one 
In a pa 

nd that soo! ite 


there may Callmmness that 
IS O ra ind indifference ind that 
. il and sin and there may be a 
Call Is of ssureaq Wisdom and 

iowled trut und that trust 
vour father iS tained to That lie 
isid from disputes, can 
We 1) | i? 


id r own 


ends in 
Vie Ho Stands my father With tl 
Kin ind his re ion Nay, but I know 
and every one knows, that in all other 


Inatters they for 


brother 


your 


iter 


Wish vou had yours lith, 


her 


If, Juve 


since your hie 


irl Is set 


upon it,” said 


sweet Prue, 


fa 
anv way ?—a 


1) 
er Would 


my iat Most 


movement 


change to the ancient fait perchance ? 


Shi threw out the 


ion With a kind 


ques 


of studied car lessness, as if it we rea mere 
matter of speculation: but there was a 


touch of war 


*Wohat 


-rudence’s 

You 
of the 
1@ priests 
I trow not.” Then some 
‘ur to her suddenly 
‘But if vou have any doubt, Judith, | 
at 


answer: 


think he 
land, and 


and their 


rest—of a surety ] 


‘How, thre 


‘T will tell 


ce 


‘ar mouse 2?” 


vou the it. No 
ago than yesterd Ww evening I was 
seated at the window re 
volume that Dr. Hal] 
Worcester, and that I 
more the longer |] read it 
into the 
put the 


downw 


manner of 


longe) 


ading it w 


as the 
from 
more and 
and your father 
king for 
the table 
and away I \ 


Well, then. sweet ec ousin, 


brought 
value 


Mie 


came 


house as 


Julius. 
with the 


went to seek 


So ] 


book 


on 


face 


ard, 
formy brother. 
I came back to the room, there was | 
your father standing at the window read 


when 


( ( 1 ea 
one to kno Indeed od Mouse, yo 
ad ! | i eConten to b my 
ithe ad rom the quarre] 
You t too for me, dear 
Jud | | 


such favors. 


the book that | had Jeft 
not disturb him; and why, 
ished page he turne 


bishop! food bishop! ay 


the book on the tab] JUst ; ‘ 
it Dear Judith. | hope Vv" 
0 harm and no idle 


me take up the book 


aS SOO} 


‘Ome In, and Cxamine thy 


DI@SSLhee. sweet 
exclaimed 


Ana she added. « 


have you the book Wii 

my Is it about the 

cousin, read to me what j 

lather approved Beshiy 

sa have to take to schoo 
l, lest I outlive e 


ven you 


nes 


Straightwavy 


1 
I rudence 


lle ipboard of boxes jn 

er most valued POssessio) 

thence she brought a stout 


Judith 


Which, as perceived 
satin 


book Mark 


cod 


‘Mueh comfort indeed 


of projectis 0 
red-ed 


iCAVES, 


these Comfortable Notes,’ said 
wish, Judith. you, that ean thin 
thing, would tell me how Tam 

Dr. Hall that Iam more and n 
ful to him for his goodness, \\ 


do { words a 
7 But the passage, 


wast he read? J 


re such poor thins 


food 


pray vou 
said Judith, eagerly - for} 
might bea ke y to many mysterie 
‘Listen, then,” said her . 


opening 
der 


the book, Che Bishoy 
stand, Judith, is speaking 
Jews 


fice the Lor 


s the made to 


to say: 

‘Thus had this people thei 
ferings: that is, duties of tha 
their God for the peace and pr 
vouchsafed unto them. And mi 
was that He should often be than 
The like mercies ; 
ness remain to us at this d: Ly 
ther freed from the duty or left \ 
No, no: but 
had oxen and kine, and ~— 
then appointed and allowed, si 
the calves of our lips and the sae 
thanksgiving stil] 


means to perform it ? 


al 


remaining for 
as strie tly required of us as these 
days) were of them. Offe them 
with a free heart and with a fee ‘ling 


Our peace is great; our prosperity « 
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| to the French King on the matter. and 
mat 
tie: 
"That | 7 
‘ companion, gently, 
Judith did not answer that. 
‘But as rewards religiom ( 
What think you 
can 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE 


(cod most sweet and 
The 
Ss sweet. and forget 


KING 


not offer 7 publie is 


vate 1 


e lay us down and take our 


vou 


our rod maketh us dwe 1] 
We 


d go to our labor, and a dog 


where is vour offering 


to move tongue 


amon: 
O Lord, O Lord, 


efor these 


His 
no offering ? 
mer 


live in, for the 
1 our several souls, for several 


many yearsenjoyed! Otouch 
is from our fearful aduilness, 

f this so sweet, so long, and 
peac ! 


Continue thy saered 


ively you know, Judith, whom 
chiefest under 


‘the means 


iis our comfort, and ever still 
m with wise helps, truly fearmeg 
{ ly loving him. Le 


if it 


to the grave in this peace, 


\ blessed pleasure A and our eves 


the change of so happy an es 
ce us thankful and { 
Thou still ours, and 
Amen! Amen!” 


vhat said he, sweet Prue 


ull of peat e 


be ever 


what 
father 2° Judith asked, though her 
distant and thoughtful. 
od bishop! good bishop! said he, 
vere right well pleased, and he 

the book on the table. Nay, 
certain, Judith, that vour fa 
have naught the 


would fain upset the 


be 
ite men 
and 


s over to the Pope again 


to do with 
that 
bring wars among us, and 
I have 
IT have heard that many of 
it families have but a lip loyalty, 
ve malice at their heart, and would 
sly plunge the land in blood if they 
put the priests in power over us 

Be sure your father is not of that 


f such; 


jut if one were in distress, Prudence,” 
ie other, absently, ‘* perchance with 
charge hanging over him that 
be disproved—say that one were in 
+, and only anxious to prove his in 
e, or to get away from the country, 
father likely to look coldly on such 
nmisfortune ? No, no, surely, sweet 


sat of whom do you speak, Judith ?” 
med her friend, regarding her with 
edalarm. ‘‘Itecan not be that you 
vy of such a one? 


speak plainly! You have met with 


Judith, I beseech | 


tas unknown to \ 


no oceast 


n for my with 

tfrom vou secret there 
understand 

nd, with 


fuli of a tender wist 


‘Such timid eves hh, 
Prud 


rooadmat 


ing good natured], ndeed 


| have seen no ghost 


ard has failed me utterly; nors 


In 


phantom has been near me 


have | 


soot! 
yuried poor Tom's bit 
And how ] 
home, for Master Parson com 


Iw 


mary 


little purpose 


noon, and ll but wait 


hear Susan 
Fare well, 


mouse: 


your um. The sky 


food time 


So they kissed each other, and she left: 
still in much perplexity, 1 but nev 


is true, 
the 


honestly and plainly the result of her 


ertheless resolved to tell young n 


quiries. 


As it turned out, she was to hear some 

thing more about the King and _ polities 
and religion that afternoon; for when she 
cot home to New Place, Master Blaise 


Vas 


already there, and he was ¢ agerly discuss 
ing with Judith’s mother and her sister 
the last news that 


London; or rather he was expounding it, 


had been brought from 


with emphatic assertions and denuncia 
tions that the women-folk received for the 
most part with a mute but quite apparent 


| sympathy. He was a young man of about 


six-and-twenty, rather inclined to be stout, 
| but with strongly lined features, fair 


| com 
plexion and hair, an intellectual forehead, 
The one 
| point that recommended him to Judith’s 
| favor—which he openly and frankly, but 
with perfect independence, sought 
| the uncompromising manner in whie 
These freq 
ly angered her, and even at times ro ised 


land sharp and keen gray eyes. 


| professed his opinions. ient 


her to passionate indignation ; and yet, 
oddly enough, she had a kind of lurking 
admiration for the that 


scorned to curry favor with her by means 


very 


honesty 


361 
own people You said you had but put 
a case, but now vou speak is il Vou 
tween us, speak plamiy to me, Judith 
) mav not said the other, rising 
} } 1d rhitl ‘Nay 
And then she added, more lightly, 
have no fear, sweet Prue; if there be en) a. 
danger, it is not 1 that run it, and soon eae 
there will b 
be 
} 
said her fri 
er 
reaching t 
ng worth the penance. a 
} 
os ect you rid of 
will clear all in q 
in 
} 
| 
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clearness any 
ere Wa trace of the wisdom o nif ligence, listened and 
t} ‘ Nn this attitude of th uns | pernaps they were bettep 
rso ‘ is shrewd-headed as well they found the young pars 
id is is t ment mood: thou 
! Judith ehar OF TON and sarcastic 
\t ho | excuse for the King that m 
) } vould not himself on the 
foop to tlatter ] ‘ hi vould Lt abate or the treatment he had 
‘ t the vanity hands of the Scoteh Py 
i hea ! Sho al ¢ had hi: rried him rt a litt 
of lie usness | a word for Judith: he add 
ditterentism matters of | cou se entirely to the othe; 
Wulness of the life} was content to s 
iL countenanced stag s | discontent with the cro oO 
| e Shh tniquities, the Puritans was noth St} 
that was the real stumbline-bloek | to her, and did not in th 
in contention between them some solve her present pe rple Xity 
nes Judith’s ve urned Onee she And now the maids (for JJ 
! na got out of the room. ‘If L were | would have no sery Ine@-me 
tman, Master Parson.” she v is Saving to | men. nor husbandmen of a) 
teeth, ** by the life of me ever, come within-doors: 
| ale tip you trom Stratford town to house was done entirely hb 
Warwiek! \nd indeed there was ordi entered to prepare the lone oO 
ariiy a kind of armed truce bet ween | Supper, seeing which Master 
these two, so that no stranger or acquaint vested that be fore that meal 
ince eould very easily decide What their | as well to devote & Space to 
prectse relations were althou h every one ship So the maids ere | 
hie J lith’s mothe r and Sister held the iv preparations, and to ) 
divine in creat favor. and would | themselves dutifully on a 
fain have had him of the family. crosswise, and the others sat 
\t this moment of J idith’s entrance | in their usual chairs, while { 
Ne Was MUCH exerejse las has been said, opened the large Bible that had 
Om aecount of the news that was but just ed for him, and proceeded to vr 
come from London how that the King | ond chapter of the Book of Ji 
is driving at still further impositions be- | pounding as he went alone 


cause of the Commons beerud rit 


nad ] 


himsup 
Mes, and naturally Master J 


hing commentary was, in 
slaise warmly | applied to all the evils of t 
hat had been 
or granting the liberties to the Puritans | the ungodliness and the y 
Viich the King had refused. And not 
only was this thy 


expression of 


faet 
he 


Commons, t Various verses happened to offi 


an 
turning away from the Lor 
a general | miah lamented were at 
ject, but he maintained sparing fashion to the town of 

and as a very emphatic | and the inhabitants thereof: ** H 
that the prerogatives of word of the 
Crown, the wardships 


tributes 


Opinion on the sul 
as anil idividual 
Individual too Lord. O house of |] 
| and purveyances | all the families of the house of | 
monstrous and abom- | saith the Lord. What iniquity 
Way of eseape from the just 


and what not. were 


fathers found in me, that 


restraint of Parliament, and he declared | far from me, and have walked 
th a sudden vehemence that he wo ld | ity,and are become yain ?” : 
rather perish at the stake than contribute spare himself and his own ealliy 
i single benevolence to the royal purse. | priests said not, Where is the ] 
Judith’s mother. a tall, slight, silver-hair- 


ul they that should minister the 
ed woman, with eyes that had once been | me not: the pastors also offend 
\traordinary beauty. but now were | me, and the prophets prophe 
yn somewhat sad and worn, and hep and went after things that did mn 
tugynter Susanna 


And there were bold par, 


Hall, who was dap aphrases 
er than her sister Judith 


as regarded hair | ductions. too: ** What hast tho 
s, but who had blue graveves 


und vebroy 


do in the way of Egypt, to drink t 


Ih 


2 B62 
= 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE 


vhat makest thou in 
th ater he rive 
strange ob 
ibles, and wels, and silks, and 
nents of vanity from abroad, 
ist land of France, to lui 
deceive the senses and turn | den gore There is 
id from the dwelling o LOL) you 
Can a maid forget her orn: | 
ide her attire A \ considered 
nome days without n lked 
ideed, a fruitful text, and 
that Judith was indirect]: 
card the extreme simpli 
r’s and sister's attire; so thi bration of hea 
no excuse ver for her | this moment 
her mind at this very moment | sembled around 
ie faney that as soon as supper | have | 
she would go to her own cham vith 
se outacertain beaver hat. She | was 1 
n wear it, for it was a present | psalm 
ier had once brought ler fro house, so 
id it was ranked among her most 
sures: but surely on this e 
is saving to herself) it was fit 
he should wear it, not from any 
wity, hut to the end that this 
tleman, who seemed io 
her father’s acquaintances in 
ould understand that the daugh 
owner of New Place was no mere 
+h. ignorant of what was in 
It is grievous that she should 
1 coneerned with such frivolous 
. Howeve r, the chapter came Lo 
in due time. It is probable, inde 
ood Master Blaise said that th \ vrapped up in het 
ne the One-hundred-and-thirty did not oceur t 
Im; and this was truly what | er this psa 
ween Waiting for. She herself 


n indifferent singer. She could 
nore than hum sueh snatches of 


es as oceurred to her during her 


rambles, and that only fo her 


iv: but her sister Susanna had a 


le, pure, and cle ar contralto voice, 
id at any time bring tears to Ju 
ves, and that, when she join din 
ral parts of the service in church, 
nv a young man’s heart to trem 
ngely. In former days she used 
o the accompaniment of 
vas given over how. 
idith had brought the discarded 
nt to her, and said, 
san, sweet Susan, for once, for once 


tome’ The rose ts from my gar 


then—to make you cry, silly a and 


t 
ster would answet 
Ne 4 that ee 
Judith wouid plead 
Ose iS [roll qa 
ohne Cali iti Lint 
Vas obdurate, as Sii¢ 
leavoril 1 in 
Vole Indeed, at 
bie Would Goubtiess 
] 
eked had they known 
( ecuiaYr Geile ul 1} 
1 
Blaise read out the 
V of the maids might 
{ ] 
then thev proceeded 
1, that Jud is so 
4 
had not been chosen 
Lo Lhe good preac! 
\4 
discontent With those in powe all 
events, read out, and they sal ho 
| further than these two verses 
- 
{ 
/ 
( 
Be t : 
If that / 
Thy full deliverance past.” 
ne. 


| + 
er Lyi tin supper be 
! ce it t 
nstantly she 
) Chamber »don her 
3 not n she again 
el is that ! rs 
d show t S What 
( ) His standing hn 
| 1 Now rewarded 
hhe oreanhalf 
t } ] 
Ire i¢ i hid on Ot 
of Ort bro Curis xeeeding 
hy pretty hat Gt was of gray beaver a ove 
ind rneath 1 is. line Vith ich 
satil ind all around the ri Was a row 
tT hollow brass beads that tinkled like 
Small belis), she was quite well satis ed 
ner appearance, and that she was 
urly itled to be Then she went 
and stunmoned her s veetheart Wil 
le, to vet as her companion and protector 
ind ally and together these two passed 
forth from. thi house into the golden 


r VHE see nes to which | invite your at 
[ tentlo occurred in the Dalles of the 
arevion remarkable for its w ild 
tnd weird character. The Columbia Riv 
er is there throttled or compressed into 
‘dalles, or lone, narrow, and broken 
troughs. bordered by rocky, misshapen 
ridges of voleanie rocks, called by the 
Spaniards pedregal, thrown around in the 
most grotesque manner \nd rightly did 
Theodore W Inthrop in his Canoe and 
Saddl there locate his war of the de 
mons, Whose weapons were huge rocks 
hurled at each other, and left up and down 
the Columbia for several] miles, scattered 
about in the most fantastic manner, 

If there was anvthing that afforded re 
lef to the eve, it was when in the vicinity 
the large hills of indurated clay, made by 


the erosion of 


aves, assumed the appear- 
of rounded citadels, and the col 
nar basalt took shapes not unlike forti 
Neations, amphitheatres, and abandoned 
feudal castles All these had, as a presid 


l 
ug sentinel over the landscape, the sub 


TJ 
lime peak Mount Hood, an extinct volea 
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abdout t 


L th 


SHOW ad, 


was there in command of 1 


in the spring of 1853 


iS an immigrant farm east 
eade Mountains), when « 
that vicinity, Waskows. \W 
Des Chutes, called me 
ferpreter, to Invoke my aid 
extraordinary custom 
vailed among them of 
ors or medicine men, if the 
their patients During th 
ter three doctors in that me 1h) 


been killed for that 


Li 
the relatives of the deces 

Phe case wasa serious and 
appe aling powerfully to n 
That those venerable and res 
tioners of the healine art < 
tosuch a fearful responsibilit 
ing to civilized ears It wa 
all the tribes (the very bes: 
and Northern California | 
[was told that in that advane 
civilized tribe, the Nez Percés 
taws and Cherokees of the Pa 
two murders had occurred in ty 
vet those were of doctors 

[It did not diminish my inte 
subject when it appeared tliat 
nighted heathen, or rather sv 
chiefs, had begun to discern 
atrocity of the custom, and had ec 
for advice. They brought 
interpreter William Chimook. 
of the Waskows. who had as 
taken east by J. C. Fremont it 
Was at his expense educated at 
think, in Missouri. L told them 
at a designated day, about a 
bringing as auditors all those the 
to be present, and I would rive 
formal council a regular talk or 
ject. 


[ will premise that a Catholie p: 


ther Mesplié, residing at a missi: 
the Indians about a mile from Ko 
had been engaged for some tin 
deavoring to stav and eradicat 
barous custom, He had nade 
of his exhortations, and had in 
conversation and intercourse 
dians remonstrated against it. 
It must not be supposed that 
tice grew out of any want of defi 
respect for the medicine-men, b 
from an exaggerated idea of thy 


} 


Ver t t 
] | +] 
Hos 
DOCTOR-KILLING OREGONS 
~ 


the most se 


SItlon Is Oo 


iscalied t 


appears in the shape of a ith gravity a deliberation dawwelt 
coyote, buffalo, or some { upon he virtues of the medi prote ) 
nal. If the child, when t | told them it our s eo] } 
morning, has heard nothin SIclLans prope riv recelvea row ! tes 
wk again, and (if bent on mak- | the utmost consideration and grat 
indidate they will continue t »| It is the t f all to die. an iat to 
aay alter dav, and night aiter | ¢ cpeet that tlLwavs th loctor COULA 
jeep alone in this wav: and he | would be to make him ommipoter oO 
to fast the whole time, until | give him the powers of the Derty H 
ed into believing or asserting | could ulav th pam and coifor 
had some wonderful visitor, in | assuage the ailments of t nfort ( 
the shape of the spirit of some patient, if not ) MH til Cant Lo Ve tor 
He will tell to some medicine | him to heaith I then d t pom thi 
hat he has heard and seen \ o!sin and crime of privat revenge neal re 
wet him that vhen he is in want | taliation li murder is committed, 
ie he must eall on that spim the punishment should be administered 
| genius) to assist him in all hi not by the t ndred of the murdered nan 
ngs This seals his character as but in the name of the law, under the au 
c stined to the profession, but until | thority of the e tribe. after careful 
» he does not act as a doctor sifting and ching of the evidence of 
ne. and stoicism under it, are re- | guilt, and of « lL and malicious intent 
an essential part of thi process To permit the puliis el OF the act al 
Waskows, i the DON when sent | to be admilniste red without investigation 
eep Dv himself should, on his re by a brother o1% on or i er of the er} 
for food, he is looked upon as ut- | son killed only leads to indiseriminat 
fit for any such high trust On | slaughter and t! development of 
yr manhood the novitiate is initiated | passions. If thes ished to cheek th 
s sacred profession in a medicine | unfortunate custom of ing doetor 
vhich is partly of a religious char- | they must first make known this new la 
{ sociated with their idolatrous Wot and afterward arrest the next offender 
The idols are the ‘*‘ Tamanoise,” or | and after careful trial and assured ¢ 
‘ofcertain animals. Their move-| dence and conviction of his) guilt 
and expressions are imitated in the should be sentenced to be hung. To put 
During the ceremony of initia ish the eriminal by shooting him with a 
ne of the chief doctors chant si rifle would not ve sullicient. fo pre ent 
ios or incantations, and make cer- | mark, and stigmatize the crime we did 
isses not unlike those made by mes- | not shoot th iurderer, but, putt 
to put the candidate to sleep rope aro d his neck, we had the crin 
uwakened from this sleep, he is pro- | nal suspended from a tree or s¢ ulfold u 
1 fit for practice in his lofty and til hie as dead. All this was said , 
profession. } them slowly, in plain ord ind in 
are prophets as well as phy sicians sentences, 21 1 the imterpreter a Tair 
ir very glances are often recard d | chanee to convey mv mi ne 
o When a certain old doctor The sequel was as follows \ bout thre 
‘to a room I have seen the young | months afterward, in summer, the 
turn away their heads, afraid to smal] pox made itS appearance in one 
nter his baleful and necromantic the tribes, viz., the Wishrams Amon 


: 
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prophets, and medicine-men ces fhe medicine-met 
chosen from the same tam in times of pestilence ma off a < 
e often The | and boas { | 
} \ t thre yere dread 
mith to become a doctor Was | death vo Wonder that they re a 
rit 1 ) a oh the *Tootstep 
Phe young cand tate Lo return i 
rround or in a lodve, there eal nan) wing a 
munications Or Visitations William Chir ok r, ab 4 
ood spirit, ot amanolst ineil 1) 
tou. oS it our) conducted is the wont of the red race 


old doctor 


er had bee. Dad duck, and his bra ve, ul 

ind iped), that band unfortuna tion to his duties (for ther 

\ iad Vac hate i thus thre ( rect), n be aecou 
} el edamong them and destroy- | ] profession. His descend 
ed a lar on of the tribe As the Gdore his memory And 
( i of heraldry would doubtless p 
wonderful powe. poyvsician, the in his escutcheon, and elory in 
dignant tribe resolved on his death giancing over the books on ] 

there were ho trees on that side of t] noting how the Various at mi 
his hands and feet the Coats OF arms, One js for 
thre t rope around his neek, and at-! ed of the fashion of the Ini 
bi ! other end to the pommel of ald scribed, of having from ( 
sada they irted the horse, and hune chosen animal as his guard] 
Hin LIS ShoO¢ Ne manner if he enjoyed the luxury of i 

is Sdnueh as they d by a ] doubtless his beloved wolf. « 
(he preaching of the priest and myself! | falo, would be duly depicted 
if) is only hung it would be law, it An admiring descendant 

Mid be all right, it would be the white doctor of the Wishrams Wo 
Mans qustice! Ifa rope Was put around | son of an Irish patriot hi ne 
Ms neck and his life thus taken, then it | ion of 98, who. among his - 
Wo thiake the Killing istiiable! Wi ions, | 


patiently listen: 
] 


culcated a way of restraining and | of the devices on their va 


iP habit o1 arms, with a careful deseripti 
killa am unsuceesstul doctor, and this salient, lions passant, and ot] 


the dén ent! The next time thi | panthers ecouchant and 


wanted to k another doctor, instead of | was asked in turn for his co 

| ised a rope, and then it be and at once replied: ‘* A { 
Cam i and qjud il proceeding. mothe a rope pel 
Gur p nent was intended in com- | man hanged on it!” 


teadtlast 


On 


lolds 3 mtent, we fronted wonds 


Rainbow and thunder, 
Het an nber on het ee] And deemed the very hh 


And golden were the days of 


ned 1 or emperor When all was beauty, joy, and t1 


j 1 } j w } 
i (reas When sordid wealth vas 


1 splendor 


untroubled 


ion Importunate Te 


ager toil. and clamor 


Felling of her, tho 1 she is st We are with her—and she is st 
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Sa celebrated mic | ion to save the poor 
( il pretensio2 He devoted himself only led to a new and mo ( 
But he did not « ire the of Killing them. 
Though all the Indians The 
ry ory DA 
OF THE PAST 
flowe) e upon her breast: Telling how days had win 
lies sure t rest; How childish hights had s 
A ners on her head; And little many-colored dreat 
Te She is a queen. a she is dead shone through the dark in { 
heroa vel : Then kindly Nature round ‘ 
behind a « igele ] 1, Phe skies bent down to elasp 
; un forever dips, Ania every star, a beacon-lieht 
And di Nendors kiss r lips. Was ifs stately li 
Her pa e har 
hw 
‘ til (idle tlii We Came and 
oy 
lit | hie I For Love walked 
> e still; but all around, | O sweet vision, stay! 
Voices, which speak without a sound, Cease, tl L 
: 


AT 


ne rung that bell once too oft 


were all carried off,” con 


ess, aS We Came Up. 


asked. 

around you, and divine.” 

Capo San Martino. This, 
terpreted, is only Cape Martin: 
iad agreed to use the ‘‘ dear old 
e could not leave out that of 
cape only because it happened 
We looked around, 
s were ruins—walls built of that 
vible broken stone mixed at ran 


x syllables. 


mortar. which confounds time, 


be. as a construction, five or five 


vears old. 


whoever they were lived 


said, 


it was from here that they were 


is. 


e they those interesting Greek 
‘said Mrs. Trescott. 


n Mi 


MONACO 


MENTONE.—II. 


crags 


nerva smiled.” ByRON 


“The Troglodytes suggested Mrs 
Clary 

‘!'Phe poor old ancient @ods and god 


desses of the coast 7° said Margaret 

INOS” 

* But them 
‘That is the point It 
ference in the world 

*T know 


off I said 


makes all the ail 


W ho earri d 


replied Inness es 
In 


this case it happened to be Miss Trescott's 


it does 


pecially in the case of an elopement 


friends (always with two r’s) the Sarra 


The story is but a Mediterranean 


sins. 
version of the boy and the wolf ‘| hie st 


ruins are the remains of an ancient con 


vent, built in—in the remote Past. The 
good nuns, after taking possession (pe 
haps they were inland nuns, and did not 
know what they were coming to when 
they came to a shore), began to be in 


creat fear of the sea and Sarrasin sails 


They therefore besought the men of Men 
tone and Roceabruna to fly to their aid if 
the bell of the 


at any time they heard 


ay 
“Thy skies are blue, 
Thine olive ripe, as \ 
"() 
i 
11 
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chapel ringing } The men prom 
ised, and held themselves in readiness to 
lv. One night they heard the bell. Then 

he men of Mentone, and 
] 


down the hill came those of Roceabruna, 


wid ther they flew out on Capo San 
Martino to this convent only to tind no 
Sarrasins at all, but only the nuns ina 
row upon their knees entreating pardon: 
they had rung the bell as a test Not long 
afterward the bell rang again, but no one 
vent This time it really was the Sarra 
sins, and the nuns were all carried off.” 

“Very dramatic The shght discrep 
aney that this happened to be a monas 
tery for monks makes no ditferenee: who 
cares for details!” said Verney, who, un 
der the pretense of sketching the ruins, 
was making his eighth portrait of Janet 
He said of these little pt neil portraits that 
he “‘threw them in.” Janet was there 
fore thrown into the Red Rocks, the ** old 
town,” the Bone Caverns, the Pont St. 
Louis, Dr. Bennet’s garden, the ceme 
tery, Capo San Martino, and before we 
finished into Roeeabruna, Castellare, 
Monaco, Dolee \equa, Sant’? Agnese, and 
the old Roman Trophy fi ‘| 


lown to the 


Leaving the ruins, we went « 
point, where the cape juts out sharply into 
the sea, forming the western boundary of 


the Mentone biry Opposite, on the east 


ern point, lay blanche Bordighera, fair 


and silvery as ever in the sunshine. We 
found the Professor on the point examin 
Ine the rocks 

“This is a formation similar to that 
which we may see in process of construe 
tion at the present moment off the coast 
of Florida,” he explained. 

‘Not coquina 2?” cried Miss Graves, in- 
stantly going down and selecting a large 
fragment. 

‘It is conglomerate,” replied the Pro 
fessor, disappearing around the cliff cor- 
ner, Walking on little knobs of roek, and 
almost into the Mediterranean in his ea 
cwerness 

That word conglomerate is one of the 
most useful terms I know,” said Inness. 
“It covers everything: like Renaissance.” 

The rock is also called pudding-stone,” 
said Verney 

‘Away with pudding-stone ! we will 
have none of it We are nothing if not 
dignified, are we, Miss Elaine 7” said In 
hess, turning to that voung lady, who 
was bestowing upon him the boon of her 


society for the happy afternoon. 


‘Tam sure I have aly 
hada great deal of dignity 
plied Miss Elaine, with her s 

We sat down on the 
at the blue sea. ‘* It 
be continually ealling it 
‘but it is inevitable, for an 
at it without thinking of 


‘Tt has seen so much, 
in her earnest way ; ‘‘it | 
fleets of all antiquity. T 
the Greeks, the Phoenicians 
ginians, and the Romans pa 
across it; the Apostles Sailer 
it looks as fresh and vou 
ersed as though created yest: 

‘Tt certainly is the fairest 
world,” said Janet. n 
flection of heaven.” 

“It is the proportion of s: 
Professor, who had come bai 
rock corner on the knobs 
amount of salt is held in so 
Mediterranean than in the At 
a very deep body of water too 
coast: at Nice it was found 1 
thousand feet deep only a fi 
the shore.” 

These Mediterranean sailo 
cowards,” said Inness. At 
of a storm they all come seudd 
the Phoenicians were like thi 
boyhood illusion is gone! Ho 
they demolished William Tel 
much eared.” 

‘The Mediterranean sailors 
were probably, like those of the 
obliged to come scudding in,” sai 
‘because the winds were so unc 
variable. They use lateen-sai 
same reason, because they can by 
by the run; all the coasting 
felueceas use them.” 

*Xebees and feluceas delicio 
said Janet. 

still maintain that they are: 
resumed Inness. The other 
there was that capful of wind, | 
twenty of these delicious xebecs ¢ 
rying into our little port, ru 
each other in their haste, and 
together in the little pool lik 
chickens under a hen’s wings 
were not all delicious xebecs, « 
were some good-sized sea- go 
among them, brig-rigged in fro 
seven or eight small square 
string up one above the other 

| out to windward.” 


1 
6S 
| ah 
% 


AT MENTONE. 


ds of Mentone are wizards,” 
they 


seen to 


from 
from If 


in your face from the east, 


never come 


come 


THI 


» your mind that they come direct 
nthe west. They are enchanted.” 
ey are turned aside by the slopes 
nountains,”’ said Baker, practically. 


it the Mediterranean has not lived 


up to) 


KING OF 


369 


ts reputation, alter “said Janet 


‘LT expected to set tleet and 


have not seen one And not a por 


THE OLIVES, 


kor porpoises, said Miss Graves who 


had knotted a 
conglomerate, and was carrying it tied to 


handkerchief around her 


a searf like a shawl strap—** for porpoises 


you must go to Florida 


=> 
— 
make 
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We left the cape and went inland 
through the woods, looking for the old 
Roman tomb We found it at last, ap 
propriately placed in a gray old olive 
rove, some of whose trees, no doubt. Saw 
its foundations laid The fragment of old 
roadway near it was introduced by [nness 
the Julia Augusta, lifting up its head 


again It had laid it down last at the 


ed Rocks The tomb originally was as 
large as a small chapel ; one of the side 


walls was gone, but the front remained 


almost perfect This front was in three 

arches traces of fresco decoration were 
1) 

still visible under the curves. Below 


were lines of stone in blaek and white 
alternately, and the same mosaic was re 
peated above, where there was also a cor 
nice stretching from the sides to a central 
empty space, once filled by the square 
marble slab bearing the inseription. We 
found Lloyd here, sketching ; but as we 
came up he closed his sketeh-book, joined 
Margaret, and the two strolled off through 
the old wood, whieh had, as Inness re 
marked, as many moving associations” 
as we chose to recall, ‘‘ from the feet of 
the Roman legions to those of the armies 
of Napoleon,” 

‘*T wish we knew what the inseription 
was, said Janet, who was sitting on the 
erass in front of the old tomb. ** [should 
like to know who it was who was laid 
here so long, long ago.”’ 

‘Some old Roman,” said Baker. 

“He might not have been old,” said 
Verney, who was now sketching in his 
turn There is another Roman tomb, 
or fragment of one, above us on the side 
of the mountain, and the inscription on 
that one gives the name of a youth who 
died, ‘aged eighteen years and ten 
months,’ two thousand years ago, ‘much 
sorrowed for by his father and his mo 
ther.’ 

‘Love then was the same as now, and 
will be the same after we are gone, I sup 
pose,” said Janet, thoughtfully, leaning 
her pretty head back against an old olive 
tree 


\ reason why we should take it wl 


iile 
we can,” observed Tnness. 

The Professor and Miss Graves now ap 
peared in sight, for we had come across 


from the eape accidental little FrOUps, 


and these two had found themselves one 
of them As the Professor had his sack 
of specimens and Miss Graves her con 
clomerate, we thought they looked well 


together; but the Professor ; 
not think so, for he immed 
Janet. 

‘*T do not know that ther 
sign of advancing age in a 
growing preference for the 


young girls—mere youth } 
Professor himself would sa 
Clary to me in an under-ton 
Meanwhile the Professor 
of this judgment, was telliy 
she was standing upon the s 
Roman station ** Lumone 
Antony's Itinerary, and t] 
was that of a patrician fami 
Mrs. Treseott was 
She said it was mo 
all, if we would but realiz: 
plucked a fern in remembraii 


One bright day not long 
went to Mentone’s sister city .R 
a little town looking as if it 
on to the side of the mounta 
passed through the ‘Sold tow) 
donkeys we met a wedding pa 
ing homeward from the ehu 
middle of the street. The ro 
calm and majestie, moved at 
the procession with her father 
muslin gown sweeping the ) 
hind her. Probably it would 
considered undignified to lift 


ther, a small, wizened old mai 


timorous, and the bridegroon 
hind with the bride’s mothe: 
so, even the quantity of bray 
cravat he wore failing to give 

tial air. Next came the rel 
friends, two and two, all the go 
women sweeping out with dig 
truth this seemed to be the feat 
oeceasion, since at all other t 


gowns were either short or care! 


above the dust. There was no 1 


talking, hardiy a smile. <A el 
party we had met the day befor 
more joyous, for then the smil 
and mother threw from the can 
tervals handfuls of sugar-plums 
copper coins, W hieh were seran 

a crowd of children, while the 
dressed baby was held up prou 
window. 

We were going first to Gor! 
Gorbio Valley is charming. © 
valleys, the narrow Val-de-Ment 
loveliest for an afternoon walk 


longer excursions, and compared 


| 
\ | 
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urrel and 
it ol (ror 
ost beau 
pally be 
more 


Is 


e 


eS sweep 


that 


rock 


streams ot 
\lountains, 
SO enlled 


of Carret 


ven 


vide, arid 
fstone. We 
e and lem 
mulls, vine 
d millions 
ons of vio 
n the path 
mstantly as 
rew wilder 
vild as In 
eould not im 
at possessed 
He sang, told 
aulted over STREET IN ROCCABRUNA 
ind laughed 


e valley rang 

sat as his voice was good and his and a great deal of something How |] 
unuUusSInNg, we enjoved his merri wish J had lived in those days! 

Miss Elaine looked on, I thought, As the Professor was not with us, we 
air of pity ; but then Miss Elaine knew nothing of the story of Gorbio, and 


vervbody. She would have pitied walked about rather uncomfortable and 
Lind at the height of her fame, and ill-informed in consequence. But it turn 


subt when she was in Florence she ed out that Gorbio, like the knife-grinder, 
Lli¢ Venus de’ Medien. had no story. story ? Lord bless vou! 


und Gorbio a little village of six I have none to tell, sir’ liness, how 
ed inhabitants, perched on the point ever, had reserved one faet, whieh he 
swith the ground sloping away finally delivered to us under the great elm 


sides; the remains of its old wall in the centre of the little plaza, where we 


tified gates were still to be seen. had assembled to rest. “This peaceful 
tered and explored its two streets village,” he began, *‘ whose idylite chil 
passageways between the old stone dren now form a gazing circle around us, 
whose one idea seemed to be to was the scene of a sanguinary combat be 
as closely together and occupy as tween the French and Spanish Austrian 
of the ground space as possible. armies in 1746 
the clustered roofs towered the “Oh, modern! modern! said Verney 


| walls of what was once the castle, from behind (where le was thrown 
ver only remaining distinet. This Janet into Gorbio 
bore armorial bearings, which I] * Your pardon,” said Inness, with n 


rying to decipher, when Verney esty: ‘not modern at all In 1746, as I 


pwith Janet. ‘* Nothing but those beg to remind you, even the foundation 


irms of the Lasearis,” he said. stones of our great republie were not laid 


\ hy do you Say ‘nothing but’ 7” said vet the man who ventures to say that it is 

“To be royal, and Greek, and not, as a construction, absolutely venera 
three castles—for this is the third we ble, from exceeding merit, will be a rash 
seen—is not nothing, but something, one. In America, Time is not old or slow ; 
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iG 
‘ 
ere 
t 
( 
\\ 
We 
et 
tor 
: 
i 
ha 
= 


e has ceive houreiass, and travels 
« press month of ours eq lais 
me oO OUP Vears, each vear a century 
erefore ive e all a singularly ma 
e alr is exempihed ib myself But 
» retuy pon this Spot, then. my 
friends, there was onee carnage! The 
tH po historieal « ipnage in 
the neighborhood of Mentone. There 


hore all Warlike spirits should come to 
Gorbio, and breathe the ap.’ 
Wedid 1 t Stay long enough in the in 
0 become belligers nt, however, 
the contrary, went peacefully past 
and took the path to 
Roccabruna—one of the most beautiful 
patiis ign borhood of Mi htone, 
bv-and-by we came to a tal] cross on the 
op ofa high ridge We had seen it out 
Hned against the sky while still in the 
streets of Gorbio. These mountain-side 
crosses Were not uncommon, They are 
not loc illy commemorative, as we first 


upposed, but seem to be placed here and 


there, where there is a bea itiful view, to 
remind the gazer of the land that cre 
ed it i Some distances rt live 
ound der prospect : and then we 
came down into Roeeabruna. and spread 
our om the witblements of thre 
old easth from this point our eyes rest 
ead om the ceoast-line stretching east and 
est, the frown Joos Head at Monaco, sion of this 
and The white vinding course of thre Cor 
niee Road The castle Was on the sice of 


the mountain, eieht hundred feet al 


thesea. Althoueh forming part of the vil 


lage, it was completely isolated by its po 


sition on a high pinnacle of roek, Whieh 
rose far above the roofs on all sides 

* How these poor timid little towns 
clung close to and wnder their lords’ 
walls!” said Baker, with the fine contempt 
of a young American “They are all 
alike: the castle towering above: next the 
church and th priest; and the people 
nowhere!” 

The people were happy enough, liv 
Ing in this air,” said Mrs. Clary * How 
does it strike vou? To me it seems deli 
cious; but many persons find it too excit 
ing.” 

“It certainly gives me an appetite,” I 
said, taking another sandwich. 

Miss Elaine found it *‘ too warm.” Miss 
Graves found it cold.” Mrs. Tres 
cott, having been made herself again by a 


glass of the © good little white wine” of 
Gorbio, said that it was *‘ almost too ideal 


present surroundings, hie 


‘pensive 


continued: he made a 


the prettiest girl he ] 


in the presence of a seco 


Miss Elaine only siniled o7 


With its domains to the ( min 


f Monaco 


to have plaved at seesaw fi 


only the well,” 
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Lloy d remarked 


“too anything unless too di 


for his part he w Ished 


rever!’ This was 
looked at him: he was thy 


not bowed at Her stiri 


Meanwhile | 


through the 


eoming back Ith the 


pretty girl of Arles 
shrined beside those of l 
a grand bow), had re 


In his ‘heart's 


This, like Baker's An 
was both un-Ameriean and 


looked at Liness 


1 


The Professor NOW appr 
come out from Mentone on x 
immediately became historic 
ed that the eastle upon whi 
ments we were idly loite rit 
homes” of the Lasent 


Ventimigha, who in 1858 { 


These Lasearis and Gri 


coast,” said Ba 


one is up, and now the othe) 
any one else.” 
But Janet was impressed 
Lasearis!”’ she murmured 
“What is your idea of them 


“IT hardly know: but of ce 
vere knights in armor: and « 


Greeks, they had ela 
were impulsive, and the 
but if any one seriousl\ 


them, they immediately ordered 
into that terrible oubliette we sa 
That,” said the Professor. m 
Then, as if to 
en her with something authenti 
ed, ** The village was sacked by 
of Guise toward the end of the 
century, when this castle was 1 
the ruined condition in whieh; 


‘Happily it is not altogethe 
said Mrs. Treseott. putting up 
of the—the apartme 
to be roofed, and to possess doors 


- That,” said the Professor. 


6 
ir} 
Deng 
A Chey 
erou 
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rected or 
later.” 
Come 


Stalrs ‘ | 


they do, 
Protessor 
have 
ip after 
cis over.” 
wry. Janet, 
able 
s home of 
s after this 
a proces 
evs coming 
wir Way to 
partments,” 
ne. 
wession might 
hesameinthe 
e Lasearis,” 
Baker 
ina brown 
a} propriate 
the village, 
so brown and 
ith and built 
itf to which it 
it is difficult 
ere man’s work 
FEUD EI AR VENTIMIGLIA 
of nature 


town was the companion of Mentone in its re 
wainst the Princes of Monaco,” said the Professor. 
ie and Roeeabruna freed themselves, but Monaco 


enslaved.” 

are all now in France,’ 

replied the Professor, with heat, * 
place than France that wretched Monaco now finds 


‘said Baker 


“it is ina muel 


vent homeward down the mountain-side, passing 
e chapel of the Madonna della Pausa—a pause 
ndeed necessary when one is ascending Here, 
the view was finest, there was another way-side 


Farther on, as we entered the old olive wood below, 


ret dismounted; she always liked to walk through 
and Lloyd seemed to have adopted 


er-gray shade; 
ial fondness for the same tint. 

t evening, when we were alone, Margaret explained 
ret of Inness’s remarkable and untlagging gwavety 
ied that Miss Elaine had, during the day before 

as a fellow-countryman, I suppose 


ed to Verney 
‘that poor young American gentleman 


reproach concerning 
should she do ? W ould he advise her She must go to some one 
like troubling her dear mamma It was true that Mr. Inness had beer 
ood deal, had helped her wind her worsteds in the evening, but she never mea 
And how, she could not but feel there 
In short, had not Mr. Verney noticed it 7 


Mr. Inness.” 
and she did 


ng—never dreamed of anything 
in hismanner that forced her to see 


a 
pre | 
| 
\\ 
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Now | have no doubt but that Verney peration,”’ Then, more soberly, | 
told her he had **seen” and had ** noticed” ‘Mr. Lloyd told you this, | 
everything she desired But inthe mean You are with him a great de 
while he could not resist confiding the not 7 


am, aunt 
only because she has not come yet 
his turn hastened to repeat the tate to ALO 


Lnness. 


story to Baker, who, having been already “You see that 


a vietim, Was overcome with @lee, and in 


The brighter and vounger wom 
Inness raged, but hardly knew what to will take my place.” But I did 1 

do He finally decided to become a per- she believed it. 

feet Catharine-wheel of mavety, shooting 

otf laughter and jokes in all directions On another day we went to Cas! 

to convince the world that he remained a little stone village much like | 

heart-whole perched on its ridge, and rejoicin 
‘But it will be of no avail,” I said to especial resemblance to one of Cas 

Margaret, laughing, as I recalled the look tified camps. The castle here wa 

of soft pity on Miss Elaine’s face all dav: much a castle as a chateau; its p 


‘she will think it but the gayety of des- apartment was adorned with frese: 


| 
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loyd conducted 
doz li old 


Ol 


ey Want 


nardiy even a 


OF ratie) 


Come, Margaret 


Duri 
CUSSION, 
the Nervia 
harmonious 
his point, is by 
we found another Mentone excursions 
street, and paused. We \ ir three earri 
what we ealled the umbrella ornice Road toward the 
archway opening down toward | ful morning after one of 
mt; here against the stone wallan |" Many explore ail 
maker had established his open- | and visit Monaco 
and his searlet and blue lined | comparatively 
nd white umbrellas, hung up at The scene « 


ice, made a picturesque spot of | twelve selves in these three carriag 

idall admired. This afternoon | the-way, was amusing. Between the in 
ite; it was nearly twilight, and, | ward determination of Inness, Verney, 
wrow, high-walled street, almost | Baker, and the Professor to be in the e 
\s we waited we heard chanting, | riage which held Janet, and the equi 
igh the dusky archway came a/| firm determination of Miss Elain 
n First a tall white crucifix | in the carriage which held them. it seemed 


But no 


tween two swinging lamps; then | as if we should ‘be placed 
iced choir-boys, chanting; then | one said what he » wished: far from 


se and the priests: then a coflin, | it. Everybody was very polite, wonder 


nd carried in the old way on the | fully polite: everybody offered his or her 


rs of the bearers, who were men | place to everybody else 


long hooded black gwowns reach- | waiting a few moments, calms 


e feet, their faces covered, with | Margaret into one of the earriage 
oO holes for the eves. These were | ed in her shawl, and then took 


s of the Society of Black Peni- | self opposite. But the re f us surged 
ho, with the White Penitents, at helplessly to and fro among the wheels, 


nerals by turn, and care for the | not quite knowing what to do, until the 


iistory of Adam and Eve and poor, trom charitable motive 
t have seen these Trescoes 11 id ul re 
en for Miss Graves: I am Peni ts W the relatives ana trier 
iid have (there is no © each With \ 
them But Miss Grave essiohn throuch tl dark re? 
| 
ind was bent upon tindine ite thre | to et. \ \ ian: 
A ( il | Lt | ~ 
i 
each Was probabl iv tot cemetery wove 
t of the ehateau Mi pid vou evel i 1 Mi 
uned intlexibly unconvinced | heard Margaret sav b is 
vained her point Wea vent onward toward home 
little Villag to Ty Q 
the very reason,” replied Min 
al their Trescoes ¢ 
turned. Lloyd Ook at her 
» those eagles at the corners | with wonder 
said Janet said, falline be 
ive the device of the Laseart hind so as to join them Kn: are 
Lroressol ho hivstica is s iS ar Lhe 
Lmean to tell me that this was | are content with what ther in detin 
r homes also 7” she ex rhe the the rest 
ip the valle if 
one of the ord san = 
said Mrs. Cla = 
S ascended ‘ 
e rare sliowers 
{ otner valievs 
onte Carlo: but 
he Nervia 
4 
mient of our 4 
} 
helped 
] 
t him 
‘ { 
4 
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; 
IS venerable | 


( 


i Wraves the Carriace 
} » CO il t I la hed e waved her black pa 
f p tl SG Hil he asked if Inne ss could n 
M la shi n the!) tield Mountain 
po tears: an Professe “There is nothing | 
» the Si ! ‘but the * Batth 
‘ \] ( i s equa Verney, Wilo had Sket 
| As fe t! i Ot thre early im the winter, eX] 
i mien itin with Miss Graves old road to Ventimiglia 
study Ho ver, it did not | through the lower ste \ 
( Phi Oul ! hn SOOn p eferred | in the shape of an arch \ 
‘ Opp dat were now towe ther. as ve 
ito e H garden, and “The road goes throu 
tou a cure hot Lo til ourselves in Graves. ‘Probably, then 
miner a second time stl as |} Gate 
our p Ns can ho it least in the pre Chis was so probable, 

tal hatu Ss nee, occupy al mantic, that thereafter the ve 
thie Moment ! space Only ture was called by that name 
ou or one, there was aay more or suggested, not to be too di 

ne from Mortola to Ven- | medizeval T. G.” 
| In the carriage with Janet Ventimiglia, seven miles f 
it ! Verne is one of the most ancir 
What ruin is ton the top of the nia,” the Professor remit 
id Janet it looks like a eas- | eott, Mrs. Clary, and I looke 
after this information, but « 
castle—Castel Appio ud | stained from saying anytl 
\ sition tiken by the Gen- | other of the cloudy nature « 
1 1221 from the J at ho—’ respecting the geographica 
pt CArriac i must go up,” | ever, we noticed, unaided. that 
cations were extensive, for we 
| mu, M | tt hat, Las a draw bridge to enter it, } 
Cal CUPIS, VOU tind vour st me walls, bastions, and port 
Sra id | on the summit of the hill above 
ih / tupt nad Lime i large Italian fort. The Ro 
and even then had to wade river which divides the tow 
NO eis anything which Janet parts, is crossed by a long brids 
esp lerishes, it is her pretty boots: | were over this bridge and si 
s0 Ca a Applo remained inVisited upon beyond be fore we discoy red 
ts hi 1 fonely majesty against the | left the old quarter on the ot 
a I ! t object of interest was a | closely clustering roofs and s 
ire tower, standing on the side-hill not! risen so direetly over our | 
ira } road; it was no are on | steep side-hill that we had no 
i 1, rather is it narrow, but it | them. Should we Oo baek 
rose 1) al LO ab) DOs TN hy ight | riages drew up to consider. \\ 
( d maine hat its use had been: | **a lone drive before us”: t] 
1 too far from 1 sea fora lookout, | viera villages” were ‘‘all alike 
ind, Trom: its shape, could hardly have | seemed very steep”; and 
beet residence ; in Isolation, not a | here, you know, at any time 
rtress lnness said it looked like of the opinions given. The 
steeple th the church blown away who really wished to stop, galla 
ind then, inspired by his OWn comparison, | ed. Miss Graves, alone in the « 


he began to chant an ancient ditty about 


was obliged to vield also; 


vin 
ar) 1 of t hotel Omnibus } is 
our ] }) til, out One sa 
ement at a and The other said “N 
2 \ tother ‘twas 
first carriage, M Pres ; 
away: 
| na ivsell 1) Look 
1 M Graves, Tnness, Verne: 
id Balke in the third M 
but s 


MENTONE 


white plumes, LOO 


paves and SQULPeS 


and eq l 
ie, with 


s, waved their 


ted to Jupiter, possesses Anid trut is f eit 
pulpit inerusted with n pretty s But whe re tl 
ie 
tavon font, verv ancient dies abe 
uirnfully, aloud rom her I s d nd s 
te-book., The Chureh of | d not \ \ 
» euards Roman ai | t ! 
1) interest. This word Janet. dis? 
i tine effec t \ 
‘ 
enartiure for Flore? 1, 
( 
eh no Yral ve l l 
ed patriotically upon oy elie 
te’'s Inferno.” et now 
ere at safe distance \ Sa that ¢ ( \ | 
] 4 ‘ 4 4 
1 know, Mi freseott, tl ( ner Lo 
vas tl prinerpal trom is the 
Counts of Ventimiclia not qu \ 
port stands th sit ) ,erney ) ? ste ( 
have be 1 00 ‘ Sey SIC Liss 
a little on ve 11 id | ery 
f 
ef A.D. Ob es toward 
Prineess Kudox daueht wed thre ‘ 
e Lasearis, Emperor of G brought us t npo Rosso Des ee 
the an and name o ha pietu e belf 
Counts of Ventimiglia, be Cor two marble siretr sp Ne 
SCHIOPS O81 Vientone, Caste ure md nun ries Of VIS 
Peille, Tende, and Briga, Rocea tas through narro al ed mad 
d what is now L’ Annunziata. | crooked street lich are t ito 
A 
mad a chateau at Nice ts. ( 1 FLOSS ! ou 
o back! said Janet destin and entet tive 
erney appeased her with al ot ve ood whose broad terraces exte 
thing less than askete abo belo on sides a ea 
Che Lasearis.” he said, as if in- | eve could rea \\ e stopped 
] } +} ] } 
yr them And ther hev were, wonder ovei Lies: nad Naa 
group of kni@hts on lorseb: rrowh ac tomed ‘ 
1 velvet doublets and lace ru dently we ean out under e opel as 
} } De 
of with armor | castle above, its chure be 
horses. All had Greek profiles: | far bevond, our first view of snow-capped ear an 
2 
’ 
they were Dut various vie S |; peaks rising hig ana 
ing’ the ce ip their ha ma wae i th 
na lattieed casement abov tw in American hurra i i those 
] G ladi attired hit | | 
1 1liv Greek ladies, a red Vii } and t S italian ee 
long veils and golden | like the Merry } s Boy an e Marble { 
EE scarfs in token of | Faun rolled into one,” said baker ee 
| We drove up to the Locanda Desider Rey 
\ rove ip to thie canada Le 


W Cans had seen, and we 


pu nad decked wy it | 


KHeEW, and } 


lesions The | Incheon wa ic Know, about ruined 
companied by several bottles of “the good | towers, draw-bridees, mont 
ittie White wine of the neighborhood an ind the like: while M . | 
ecolmlpaniment we had learned tO appre placed herself beside Verne 
Clate where he was sketehin 
Upon th mney-plece of a room ad kindly patronizine vay. 
joining ours, Whose door stood there | say Enjoy vourselves. 


was an old brass lamp In Shape it was | dren of the New World VW 


hot inlike a il an candlestic K crowned 


are familiar with ruins 


With an Oval reservoir for oil, which had 


iret and Llovd fo 


three little curving tubes for wieks. and ne ruined winds 

an upright handle a endin Inaring: | tower: ] stood be side thr n 

It Was about a foot and a half high, and |) ments looking at the view ( 
from it hu r three brass ChamMs holding tne narrow valli \ curved 
Drass lamp SCISSOrS and little brass ard. while over its dark nena 
cuishers Mrs. Clary, Mrs. Treseott. Miss | the vlittering snowy pea 
Graves, Miss Elaine, and myself all ad In the south, the blue of ¢1 
mired t imp as strolled about the an stretched across the ni 
rooms after luneheon ye fore startine for | 1 vhose sides we re bold a 
the eastle It happened that Janet wa little river gleamed out jy 


reve and there, and the 


‘hance, with Lloyd, to look at some cin- | ( impo Rosso rose pieturesqy 
que-cento Treseoes in at old chureh some the dark olive forest }) 
where, and Vas, l have ho aonubt deeply were the roofs of the l i 
interested in them When she irned | stone bridge of one hieh ar 
she too spied the old lamp, and admired | notice that manv of these ) 


it wish I had it mvyown room at With be nehes, and pots of 
home,” she exclaimed. i feel sure it is| Lloyd. ‘You a 


al ao not ser 
Aladdin's t 


*Come, come, Janet,” called Mrs. Tres Janet, Mrs. Treseott. Inne B 


coit from below *The eastle waits,” the Professor were up on the 
It has w ited some time ilreadyv.”’ said of the crag, where the Profes 
Inness a matter of six or se ven centu ing uceinet account of the G 
ries, believs Ghibellines. His words floats 
And looks as thoueh it would Walt | us, but to which of those eek 
SIX or seven mor I said, as we stood on eternally quarrelling factions t 
thie irched. admiring the massive belong L “ret to sav I ean 
ills above member. But it was evident 
It has withstood numerous attacks,” | talking eloquently, and Inn 
said tl Professor Genoese armies | quite distanced, bv wav of dive) 
came up this valle more than once to pebbles at the north tower. 
take if, and went back unsuccessful. We came down from the e 
fo me it is more especially distin- | while, and strolled through 
shed by 70T ha ing been a hom« of the streets—all of us save Margaret 
Lascaris, said Bake: who remained Sitting in their 
To hom, then, did it belong?” said Mrs. Treseott, seeing a vaulted 


vanet, contemptuous! y stopped to examine it, and the hn 


i] 
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j ‘ min, fnness translated it Weall.ina CNOrus, an 
now noon, and in the brick-floored | “To the Dorias’’ 
: i ent ClO a nut er of peasants hav reached a name wi 
e eating our bread and drinking The eastle crowned thy 
! B the host, a handsome youn erag, ruined but imposing 
3 It in, | tened to show us an upper lelogram, it had in f) t 
Cll ere ith the arn sunshin ve stories in height, pie: 
through the open windows aer urched windows. It was { 
: ! mire floor, we spread oun | eheon on is lar t ruin we itely 
table covered with coarse but 
plate 
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As 


yroportione d st; 


school book 


led shvlv, and 
| accompanied or | Graves 


yt 


politeness Oh, I 


wished to see e IT, re 


se we wished t The Moth 
roing up the broad st: over the chateau, 
ishered into an unexpected | ridor where were her own and 
apartment apartments The dignified stone 
see an infant school, and | with stone 
noblemen, said Baker top ol th 
the Dorias then the matter of stan 


acknowledge 

as the wall, upon which, 
were ranged |} rooms, broad windows, 
one procession @omg around ; sucha 

ereat room, whieh The em) 

painted in 
house a door 
iced baleony 
long-bodied ing ourselves in an adjoi 
traordinary strueture of ] ! m the wall at one 
1 her head, accompanied by a} Here the Sisters car 
a pink satin court departed, one of thi 
younger et iidr n 

d, farther down t! 


Seigneur Dole 


\ dame in vell 


i 


elaborately 


Suppose 
ed Janet miglia in th 
now came ll old dames be 
is that this w: the chateau Krom on rooms on 
built after thei floor opened 
na occupied by d hose floori 
until a eo iparati ‘ Ing’ a hollow 
lain exterior, extending across | massive ¢ 
little square, we h 1 not * Here 
distinguished from other | papers of 
joined it, forming th pproach 
ll of taken out 
was now \ flooring has nev 


There were bene} The Mother Su 
of the large apartment where the | which Ver 


ney 
hildren were already assembled | of the younger men. The Professor was 
he blaek-framed portraits, but there for as soon as he learned that 


nen, she peeped within M@ was not much studving that da i think ee 
e vaulting and no one to) save a study of strangers 
{7 

ed into the hall, and Hlere the rea reasul said Verney 

ed her We were looking It was ac nnev-piece of stone. extend oo fe 

ttle girl appeared above irved W 1 Val is at eS in rele lg 
vil 
iriously She was a pret res, and ornaments, and a row of heads 

nor eight. and held some | on shields acros now the protile 

| SEEM under her! of an old bearded man looking out, and i 

now that of a youth im arm It 
school ? asked Vernev, in| fifteen Teet and a remarkably fie 
piece of work 
ite thrown awa here said Miss 

1] 

d Is all 

il the cor : 

airway 
at 

| 
World 
have spacious 
bevond us : ia 
d mis above were 
At one end of ee 
| 
nto a little tat 
ve stepped, tind 
ng eh. high 
( de of the altar 
pray, an We 
led In and knelt 
1} to pray for us, 
0) brocade, [am sure we need it,” replied Janet, 
mp, ruff, and jewels, and a little | seriously. se 
under her arm, was ** Brigida: In the garret was a Sedan-chair, once 2 ee 
Dolee Acqua. 1290 
hie nto Venti 
those tne 
Vi 
( the second 
set, part ol 
OW 
! 1O Line 
l 
d at t} 
a ‘ gor 
a rt 
é 
d 
Ol bLailan, 
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sition be 
{ Mrs 
} 
ink t r had anoth 
} ] +] 
1a I's i n evidentiy 


LO driving 


‘oused the 
gazed at our 
sing the eredit of 
because some 
same thoue 
parcel and extended 
Ithough 
sion 
Janet, sweetly. 
: ‘but am sorry vou took 
imy because Mr. Verney 
} indly given me one, whieh: is 


not seem to the I ie baskets 
‘olumbus dise we laughed 


il] admin G 


not meet o one thought o 
Ss iperfl ious oifts ( 
he Sisters bo pl ices among us, and were 
us down thankfully received because o 
that roundabout way. 


to the outer door, and waved their hands 


y accomipanied 


380 
near he arted | moady ‘ i 4 
the he depart | il rh e erossed 
thio fnness suggested lat the stree Wien, at other sid 
( ind likewise ve sa Ul *pDlack 
, redolent of Rome. But the Pro-| the stairway to their litt 
is 1 ¢ imple not re el] Sisters o 
‘i | ‘ans i cur) M \ We a so) 
termine to is Stat ! ut re (eZ US Vou 
Its n Connect 1 tle would cCarriacves were yo 
neo ‘ Co ier aj Varcare GQ sun 
so many Americans dese cas tower We res 
en door of the Desired Im 
Vie ‘onducted us to 4a ana Wrap 
ire parlor, maith windows oper ith na 
) nv full of pots of flowers: t id This he stowed 4 
nada ce of this little room w one OF the Carriages. 
oO) In resco) several mes, as ill 
miore t to the Dorias. I fane than to |) carried safely hie 
Sisters of the Snow or this was wed in his absorbed. nea 
Po name Of the iit DIACK hess cam t 
ia 
} e W Pper Chaniber, and 
: wine uling Tor us, and grapes | Janet, who was Canine « 
wh ere almost raisins: we had neve) t they he w 
rou) 
adil 
eq 
od ban 
but a litt while sinee again 
ered us,” said Baker sistibly than, before—all, In 
A st Vas time for us to go we pade VLISS laine, Who merely sal 
if i e group Tarewell, and left some unamused voice, How ve 
n we may ! 
we shall € you a 
Vat 
i sitid Mother, an 
: ? 
ed They 


isants, their foot-e 


mds and s 


its hame 
Strabo, 
ill stood im cen Before the 


its 


“To her, prob 


rfrom al 


a saint or Jiadonna day 


1 1 4 . 
Verney. hat ‘xaggerated Italian historian as having 


for 


said 
Besides. it 
ised me vou would not 
looked somewhat aghast at 


or course overhearad 


‘ather hard | ry and Miss Graves did not 


m to have his misdeeds broug 


1 myself. It 
we had two carriages a 
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t the Waters” be ) this way the littie se mental 
it down the valley to- | sp hes he had made t Liss fla i oa 
the remote pa re Janet arrived 
= 
her town as pieturesque But he was obliged to bear it oe 
id Verne | suppose | One Mor 
lt is called rigna that vou are } ! Troi 
) ere i Janet lentone without even eing Mon \Lo ate 
q fomv dau el ) thie 
ot our earthiv existence It can be se Prom ! red : 
laritime Alps,” said Mrs. Tres- | Professor, grimly. vnd that view 
Is near enou 
i the place beside Janet all lnness made a erimace ina subject 
vas dropped But it ended in o 
niece, a few miles from Men- Turbia from Monaco, and not Monaco from 2 
pon a bOV ana Girl burbia 
le; they had a ilageolet and bhere is no u 1 iting alnst ie 
pipe, and wore the co ne suid irs, 4 rv, sShrugeving her si 
miplicated ery one does. There is a fate that drives 
American eves (the str! 
into ribbons), mdelibly asso And the joke is,” said Baker, in high an 
1 il re pull rlee, ‘that the Professor ts neioo. It 
\ and e stopped ‘ eems that the from burbia Was not 
id asked them, to pli lor us near enoug Por 
1 on tis flageolet, and the fam not surprised said Mrs lary 
\s stood beside us in the | tre would wo: the ado i 
} ] | 
own hands clasped before her, have seen English deans, 
ey never once stopped | and American Presbyterian munis lo 
lanet. who, at dav a on the @amoilin ooms, under I 
ite walking costume, with | principle, 1 suppose, of known 
nd hat, and piume oF the same of the evi they oppost They do 
unlike a lily on its stem not vo but onee;: but that once tt Vv are 
lw f rly th em t thei 
as OF nearly ry ap O allo 
s, and of Tully the same ave in The views along the Cornice west ol es 
4 
and it seemed as if she could | Mentone are very beautiful. \ e& Cun ears a 
e her fascinated gaze from the n sight of Monaco, lving below in the ioe 
wiger Inness and Verney pbiue sea, We caught its resemblance 
to attraet her attention: but the | to a vessel at anchor aes 4 
‘ed up the coins they dropped, Monaco, or Portus Hereulis Monee pe Neos 
a On. As the Professor | was well known to the ancients i 
ind did not appears In Virgi a 
ard; but, ind other ¢ sical ee 
road, gazing alter the carriages CLE] liprecnable 
t do you suppose is In her mind It was one of the places of refuge in the rn eee 
Envy long struggle between the Guelphs and 
Treseott is at by the appearance of these names so early 
it is mentioned by an 
Mia become in the 
for criminals 
ind | and a ‘gathering-place Hl pirates terms 
) Irre- | equally applicable at the present day 
The Professor's voice was very sonorous 
this Inness, the Professor, Janet, and mysell 
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j ton, the latter oceupied by Lloyd and | said Janet. as we ascended ¢ 
Verner of marble steps leading 
Ast Monaco h Story remarked th Honor, WHICH 


fresco 


th piace wad LOOK it be pression of ailded 


of 
Prince of Monaco 
nt as ambassador to Rome, and entered | all the shinine vista is 
that vith horses shod in silver, thi ot th ‘esent Prince 
slice id by one hail only, so that they |} a baby, a life-like, chubl 
drop the sooner Another Princ smiling unconcerned] y On 
of Monaco went iwainst the Turks with sprendor It was amu ile 
his galleys, and brought baek to this shore women gathered around 
the inestimable oift of the pri kly pear, } With a sort of Involuntary « 
for which we all bless his memory when In the Salle Grimaldi thi 
ever we brush agaist its cheerful thorns chimney plrece OF On 
Three Princes of Monaco wer murdered | covered with carved devices 
in their own palace, which of course was In the room where the D 
much more home-like than be ng murder died there was a broad bed o 
ed elsewhere The Duke of York died | curtained and canopied y 
there aiso: not murdered, | believe, al- | ask, and surrounded bv 
though there is a e@host in Ihe STOP, We stood looking atl this sti 
The pring ipality is now three miles long. | lenee 
and the present Prince retains authority “It is very impressiy 
i under the jurisdiction of France. To pre- | Mrs. Trescott at last. Ther 
i serve this au horits he maintains astrictiv | reminiscent sigh, as if she 


disciplined standing army (they never sit | sent and chief mourner ¢ 


down) of ten able-bodied men she added: ‘* There Is not ! 


These sentences were rolled out by In scrutable than the feet of the 
ness th such rapidity that [ was quite | they are winged !—winced ! 
bewildered; as for the Professor, he was On the whole,” said Janet 


hopelessly stranded half-way down. the down the marble steps towar 


list, and never ean any farther “on the whole. taking it 


as 


Passing Monte Carlo, we drove over to |) am disappointed.” 
the palace ‘What did you expect said 
Certainly there is no town on the ‘Oh, all the age of chivah 


Riviera so beautifully situated as Mona- | swered, smiling. 


co,” [ said, as the road swept around the ** The so-called age of chivalry 
little port and ascended the opposit« slope. the Professor: but he never fir 
“The high rock on which it stands, jut- | cause, by some un x pected ad 

is ting out boldly into the sea, gives it all places, he found himself im the 

5 the isolation of an island, and yet pro- | with Baker, and that adventu 
tects by its peninsula this cle ur deep little | drove him over to Monte Carlo 
harbor within.” speed that he could only clos: 

The old town of Monaco proper Is On and hold on. 

the top of this rocky presquw ile, three hun The Casino of Monte Carlo is 1 
dred feet above the sea, and west of Monte | most important part of the | 
Carlo, the suburb of Condamine, and the | of Monaco: instead of being su 


chapel of St. Devote. Leavine the ear-| to the palace, the latter has b« 


riages, we entered the portal of the pal-| an appendage to the mod 


il 


ace, conducted by a tenth of the standing | across the bay. Monte Carlo oc 


army. site as beautiful as any in the wi 
‘My first living and roofed palace,” | front the blue sea laves its lovel. 
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rie hen the Professor ceased iV renewed \ so 
| ppen to remember a V 1 black received us, and eon 
Grrimaldis came next to Hercules. and | e much dignity 
POSSES }nere since A.D. rooms, With 
shal Bouecieault Was extremely de procession of stately a 
OuUL, and } edi heal ! ett Ol. OUP a 
‘ vases, crims 
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the soft coast-line of Italy | ruin, although it looks imposing from 

in the distance; on the here It was used as a fortress during 
id curving rock of Monaco, the Middle Awes, and partially destroved 
e and port, and the great by the French at the beguiming of the 
v's Head. Behind rises t 


thigh above; and on its top [t must have been majestic indees 


last century 


ust the sky, stands the old since, after all its dismemberment, 1 st 


it in its lonely ruined maj- remains so majestic now.” said Margaret 


t 


toward Rome. We were standing on the steps of the 
ris nineteen hundred feet Casino during this conversation: | 
i.” said the Professor ai we all rather made ourselves stand there 


the Romans. on the boundary and talk about Turbia and the Middle 


vin and Gaul, to commemo- Ages, because the evil and 
gained by Augustus Coesar had come to see were so near us, and we 
ivians It was called Tro- knew that they were We all had a sen 


sti. from which it has degen- tenee ready which we delivered impart 


Purbia Fragments of the ine ly and carelessly; but none the less 
onee bore have been found on knew that we were going in, and that ro 
into the houses of the present thing wo iuld induce us to remain withou 
© inseription itself is, fortu From a spacious, richly decorated e1 
served in Pliny, as fol trance hall, the gambling rooms opened 

(tpsar. son of the divine Cresar | by noiseless swinging doors Knitering 
Kmiperor 

fourteenth 


the seven 
ir of his 
senate and 
an people 
eereed — this 


it, in token 


vr his orders 
ices all the 
races have 
rdued by Ro 
nis. Names 
maquished 
follow the 
of forty - five 
races.” 
\ rst we thought 
Professor was 
to repeat them 
although no 
knew them, 
ined. 
e village be 
e tower we 
see it from 
seems to be 
lly built of 
its of the old 
stone-work,”’ 
oyd. ‘‘Thave 
» there several 


en we do not 


Trophy as it 
said. 
it is but a PIFFERARI 
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MONACO—THE PALACE AND PORT, 


we saw the tables surrounded by a close | ration of all kinds; beyond, in a su 
cirele of seated players, with a second cir- | hall, the finest orchestra on the C 
cle standing behind, playing over their | was playing the divine music ot! 
shoulders, and sometimes even a third be- | ven; outside, one of the loveliest 
hind these. Although so many persons in the world offered itself to thos 
were present, it was very still, the only | wished to stroll awhile. And a 
sounds being the chink, chink, of the gold | was given freely, without restrict 
and silver coins, and the dull mechanical | without price, upon a site and und: 
voices of the officials announcing the win- | as beautiful ‘as earth can produc 
ning numbers. There were tables for one sober look at the faces of thi 
both roulette and trente et quarante, the | players around those tables betra 
playing beginning each day at eleven in der all this luxury and beauty 


the morning and continuing without in- | horror of the place; for men and 


termission until eleven at night. Eyery- young and old alike, had the 


where was lavished the luxury of flowers, strange fever in the expression of 
paintings, marbles, and the costliest deco- all the more intense because, 
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» governed, so. stonily tel at its best to give 
diy eold! Aftera half vou, | les, whi refreshment you 
we left the rooms, and persons come here 
eathe the outside air once rel) \ 


had 
s intensity, its richness 


ts terror, that l hi id not been 


nile t the Professor's ce 
id signified his disapproba 


evervthing quite 
er) by buttoninge | 


His coat 
and his hat on | 


{to see him open lis 


mad,” said 
| 
the c@alm 


anv one of us 


ff madness, ed bv them 
>was with him: she allurements of 
he gambling-room Not a g 
so timid.” Margaret composition responce 
had only looked the siren Chance 
wo, and had then « ments to him: they 
fterward that th c plant agoria of 
eoncert-room, where IV varde appreciated o 
oh for paradise vas | he could no 
iy cared 
who care nothing for gam ‘the hote 
isi¢ is one of the 
When vou really love 


d to keep away from 


vplaimed tl 

there isno other music toecom-. lim all the way home, he would 1 

it is offered to vou im its al have comprehended but would 

ection, at an agreeable dist: gone on thinking was simply, on 


id Mentone, along on his part, superior virtue 


and self-control, 
But [T had 


fy) 


vutiful driveways i ho opportunity to explain, 


ENTRANCE TO THE PALACE, MONACO 


3 
‘ x 
iv few go away without look’ at the 
Its gambling tables and it is upon that ‘one 
KNOWN human nature, quietiv and se 
rely 
Vhie rolLessol havi seen t ali, nad 
( no words to express His feeling, bul walk pear? 
ed across to cali the carriages with the air 
every finget And vet L fe sure, from 
ey seemed all what L knew of him, that he had appre 3 ss 
ler, looking up elated the attraction soft the place less than 
| 
t ysense of reli ot, fact, been reach 
to hot teel 
| 
nvitation 
e nota 
t the fan 
| 
botan 
abstemil 
r for the 
| 
mu 
lh 
= 
ay 


since [ was notin the carriage with him. 
mit with Janet. Inness, and Baker Mar 
graret and Liovd Grove ward together 


in the phaeton: and as they did not reach 
the hotel until dusk—lone after our own 


irrival—I asked Margaret where they had 


We stopped at the ee metery to wateh 
the sunset beside mv statue, aunt 

Why do you care so much for that 
marble tigure 

[ do not think she is quite marble,” 
answered Margaret, smiling. ‘* When I 
look at her, after a while she becomes, in 
a certain sense, responsive. To me she is 
like a dear friend.’ 

Another week passed, and another 
And now the blossoms of the fruit trees 
a cloud of pink and snowy white—were 
gone, and the winter loiterers on the 
sunny shore began to talk of home: or, if 
they were travellers who had but stopped 
awhile on the Way to Italy, they knew 
now that the winds of the Apennines ho 
longer clilled the beautiful streets of Flor 
ence, and that all the lilies were out 
“Why eould it not goon and on for 

ever Why must there always come 
that last @ood quoted Mrs. Clary. 


THE SALLE GRIMALDI, IN THE PALACE, MONACO 
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‘Because life is so sad.” sa 

“But I like to look fo 
Janet 

*Weshall meet again,” sa 

“The world,” I remarked 
composed of three classes of px 
Who live in the present, thos: 
the past, and those who live i: 
The first class is the wisest.’ 

Our last excursion was toS 
This little mountain village 
est point we attained on our d 
ing two thousand two hundre: 
the sea Its one rugged litt 
in the side of the cliff. liad 
weather-beaten little echureh 
and a lonely chapel at the othe: 
Village green in the centre 
which was but a smooth rock 
tre, with a parapet protecting 
precipice below, From this 
was a grand view of the mou 
the sharp point of the Aigui 


above them all. It was a 
day, and we met the little pr 
the echureh door. First came 


and choimboys, chanting; ther 
lage girls, dressed in white, ani 
upon a little platform an imag 
Agnes; then youths with st 
colored ribbons on their a 
last, all the villagers, two 
dressed in their best. and 


bunches of flowers. Thro 
winding rocky street they 
singing as they went. W 


arrived at the lonely chay 
Agnes was borne in, and pra 
offered, in which the villas 
joined, kneeling on the er 
side, since there was not plac: 
within. Then forth came Sai 
again, a hymn was started, 
all took part, the little ch 
pealed, and an old man to 
small heaps of gunpowder } 
equal distances along the para) 
nearest approach, I suppose, t 
When the saint had reached li 
again in safety, her journeyi 
until the next vear, the proces 
solved, and feasting began, t 
feasting of Italy, in which 
so far as to partake of a lun 
little inn, which had a green | 
sign over the narrow door—t! 
of the country” proving vei 
however, in spite of the old 


Then, refreshed, we climbed 
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th leading 
peak where 
perched the 


old Cas 


hisso con 
s from Men 
eh in the 


iiseastle, the so-called X 
n stronghold” of 
cnese, pronounced, as e 


said, ‘‘either Frenchy 
me with lace, or Ital 
to rhyme with lazy,” 


ied to me higher up in 


than I had ever ex- 


1 to be in the flesh. 


our interesting FETE, VILLAGE 


she meant the Pro- 
‘is not here,” said 
escott, sinking in a breathless con- 
ipon a Saracen block, ** there is no 
tell us its history.” 
ere is no history.” said Verney, 
ther, no one knows it; and to me 
its chief attraction. There are, 
vse, legends in stacks, but nothing 
tic. The Saracens undoubtedly 
ed it fora time, and kept the whole 
below cowering under their cruel 
ut it is hardly probable that they 
t: they did not build so far inland; 
referred the shore.” 
‘specified object, of course. in elimb- 
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ing that breathless path 
was view.’ 

Now there are various 
ways of seeing views | 
have known views” 


which required long PAZ 


ing at where there 

’ As Was nothing earthly to be 

seen: in such cases there 

was probably something 

heavenly. Other** views” 

reveal themselves only to 

OF SANT AGNESE. {wo persons at a time: ifa 


third appears, immediate 

ly there is nothing to be 
seen. As to our own manner of look 
ing at the Sant’ Agnese view, I will men 
tion that Mrs. Treseott looked at it from 
a snug corner, on a soft shawl, with her 
eves closed. Mrs. Clary looked at it retro 
spectively, as it were; she began phrases 
like these: ** When I was here three years 
ago—” pause, sigh, full stop: ‘‘Once | 
was here at sunset—" ditto. Janet, on a 
remote rock, looked at it, I think, amid a 
little tragedy from Inness, interrupted and 
made more tragic by the incursions of 
Baker, who would not be frowned away 
Verney looked at it from a high niche in 
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tlousty seated himself they came Slowly in, Janet 


noment, and now remained impris-  Tnness very pale, Baker like 


Miss Elaine had placed her- cloud, Miss Elaine smiling an 


entrance so that he could Verney annoved, Lloyd just 


hout asking her ¢ Margaret With a younger loo 


than [| had seen there for 

oceasionally he ittie rock amphithe 
Villagers merrily da 
Miss Tres- some angers like oursel ys 
ns below 2° come out from Mentone late r 

reamassent. Lloyd ine themselves by dancing 

had found a place on a little joined the circle vith Baker 
vith the warm after leaning on the parapet 
ysatcon- his back to the dancers. 
ving net disappeared. I think he we) 

ther sleep, retrospect, tragedy, Miserere, by another path aeross thi 
nor cous vith which to entertain Miss Klaine admired ‘*so muelh 
myself eal] he view, and. ecott courage in dancing befor: 
probably th ily person who did trangers.”” She (Miss Elain 

Thad time enough for it We remained too shy to attempt it.” B 
there nearly two hours notice that she was violently ww 
At last ourdonkey drivercameuptotell attempt. In the mean time ] 


that dancing was going on below, lookine at an Knelish 
that there not much time if we wish the other party, who was dane 


ed to see it long homeward jour- She was tall and shapely, with 


So we elders be- ful Enelish rose pink comple 
Janet!” “*Mar- abundant light hair which had 
And sently of bronze where the shone 


from the roek, th ‘he, and the platean After a while. as the others came 


VIEW FROM SANT’ AGNESE 


which hie id 
for a1 
oned., bee 
Self across: thre y 
not emerge 
| 
‘ Ol 
gan to eall Janet | 
garet!’ ‘‘Mr. Verney! he 
neal 
: 
~ 
de 


THE RIDE TO SANT AGNESE 


zed in one of them an acquaintance, When, as we returned, we reached the 
ined out to be the brother of the main street of Mentone, Margaret and ] 


t 
lady who had been dancing who were behind, stopped a moment and 
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VESTIGES OF ROMAN MONUMENTS. 


looked baek The far peak of Sant’ Ag 
nese was flushed with rose-lght, although 
where we were it was already night. 

Tt does not seem as if we could have 
been there,’ I said. ‘It looks so far 
away.” 

“Yes, we have been there,” said Mar 
garet; wehave been there. But already 
it 18 far, far away.” 

Mrs. Treseott found a letter awaiting 
her which made her decide to go forward 
to Florence on the following day. A great 
deal can happen in a short time when 
there is the pressure of a near departure. 
That evening Janet, who was dressed in 
white, had a great bunch of the sweet wild 
hareissus at her belt. [do not know any 
thing certainly, of course, but I did meet 
Inness in the hall, about eleven o'clock, 
with a radiant, happy face, and some of 
that same nareissus in his button- hole. 
He went with the Trescotts to Florence the 
next day And Baker, with disgust, went 
to Nice. Soonafterward Verney said that 
he felt that he required ‘a closer acquaint 
ance with early art,” and departed with 
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out saying 
Etruscan 
considered 
remar| 
The Prof 
the Trescott 


with some 


main a mo 
her mother, 


that really 


man.” 
Margaret 

for two we 

Treseott’s d 


Mr. L 


que ntly olf y 
party, 

One after 
Margaret to 
set from her 
side the statt 
the place aln 
Ing now, an 
went with 


art 
ext 
d \ 
SSO} 


sent he was m 


Cine 


Miss Elaine, 


nth 


remia 


on one of the last 


for 


Was a “very we 


and | 


epart 


lovd 


then: but he w 


Vithi t 


| 
Wale 


favon 


le 
IOST © 


her 


never found any ¢ 


at that hour 
ing we he: 


English girl of Sant’ Agn 
and fro. 


‘“T have brought Miss Read to 


view here, Miss Severin, 


: but 


came upon Lloyd 


ese, sti 


1 
he 


then introductions followed, and 


there together watching the beauti! 
of sky and sea. The English git 
in her English voice with its littl 
and falling inflections, so differ 
our monotonous American kes 
garet answered pleasantly, and 


talked more than usual; I was g 


her interested. 


After a while Lloyd happene: 


forward where he could see the t 


statue. Then, suddenly, 


he exclaimed, ‘Strange that 


thought of it before! 
please, and see for yourss 


‘Wo 


Do ¢ 
‘lves 


the most extraordinary resem}! 


tween this statue and Miss Read 
Then, as we all went forward 


derful!” he repeated. 


Margaret said not a word. 


lish girl only laughed. 
it 2° he said, 


“Sure 


= _= = 
R 
Wi 4 it 
vho 
| 
|| \\ 
| 
| 
— 


AT 


be a little some 


Is her portrait 
Will vou not let 
the same pos tion, just 
\nd, leading her to oa 
iced | 


Lherin the 1 quired pose 
her hat 


Lto oblige 
isped her hands and 
er the sea toward tive t 
Wha 


Caslerh 


t was the result 


is | 
forthe 


resemblance, had said 
e mouth: 


e statue turned downward at 
s and the curve of Miss Read's 
like mouth was 


Above 


the sale 


the 


is all. Was 


Wo 


in marble, beautiful, sad, full 


be 


lovely, 
bright, and knowing no more 


vledge and the erief of life 


the face of a voung girl 


THE STATUE IN THE 


24" 


hine about 


tt 


turned 
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blush-rose upon. its 


ie 


for an 


did not fall varet had 
self 


control 
Then 


ronow, aunt 


ips too mueh 
a 

she said aitera time 

never spoke of the subject 


look, Margaret! 
Bordighera!” | 


lt 


again 


Look, the 


palms of 
train 
was our last of Mentone 


said as our rushed 
past 


CEMETERY 


= 
q 
I began stem 
terrupted me Why, it Exact said Llovd 
Miss Read laughed, rose, and resumed 
her straw hat: preset thie ent away 
There was not the hitest) resem 
People see resemblances ditferentls 
answered Margaret alter a pause 
she added She ous, at le much more 
like the statue than Tam ae 
Not in the spirit. dear.” said, much 
touched Tor bt saw that as e spoke thre ia ie 
rare tears had filled her eves. But they 
reat deal of aes 
1] 
iil We 
= 


A CANADIAN VILLAGE, 


A WINTER 
\ CROWD of homespun peasants stood 


about meat the end of the little pub 


lie hall, their sunburned faeces twisting 


and working at drawine their pipes and 


emphasizing their @ood-humored. talk 
Others still came in through the door, 
bringing at Irhip,a pair of woollen socks, 
or a salted eel, although the table was al 
ready piled high with such odds and ends 
from the farm, the house, or the sea A 
clerk and a tre asurer presided there, con 
ferring and noting with the portant air 
of publie officers The auctioneer on the 
platform took an astonished fowl bv the 
legs, and holding it up to the gaze of all, 
opened the religious ceremony of All 
saints’ Dery 
“A cock for the souls in purgatory; 
he’s fat, gentlemen, and as good as ever 
you tasted in your mortal lives. How 
much am I offered? Six sous—six sous 
six. And remember, lads, he’s ready for 


IN CANADA, 


the spurs. Just look at that ¢ 
the souls in purgatory. A fin 
How much? Twelve sous, 
Yes, sir. Eichteen eroehteen 
Come, now, you fowl people 
matter this vear? You don't s 
alive. A shilling, Mr. Gagnon—« 
ling—one—one, Thirty sous, M 
thirty sous onee, t-h-i-r-t-y sous t 
ty sous three times. Sold to Mr. D 
thirty sous.” And the treasure: 
entered the item in his memoranda 

Tm holding back for the gees: 
man at my elbow; and, as if in 
geese and turkeys set up a cac! 
drowned every other sound. D 
want to buy something, sir 7” 

‘Well, I don’t know,” said I 
see, T have nobody down there t 
it; andif it went to one of your } 
Protestant turnip might disagre+ 
Catholic.” 


: 4 
i 
i | 
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t 


very dear for a tur 


Dushel 


mt we don't mind 
here struggled singular 
tin pail ish on the 


that for, Tanis 7” Out Ser 
s for the souls’ —only he said, 
He had assumed an air the the conve 
it on the banks of ie Little 


ridicule that he though 


mate 

vith my feeling for this cere- for the houses are scattered 
tas TL did not respond outward roads le r off aeross the 
trentment of their convictions,  althoug plain IS 


his faithfulness 
‘aren't vou 


rt bare, vet the place presents 
said, seriously, ¢ feet. derived from 
purgatory simple civilization. 
earnestly, of gables and « 


‘himnevs dow 


solder will melt in 
he explained 
t send these things to our par 


That is, we se 


each with its stream of white smol 
long low barns with great windimilis 


Ss the money. 
any one Can spare 


from ing through the air. the schooners and 
d. and the money we give to the ber lighters laid up on the bank, the 
pay for masses, at twenty-five cocks far off on the edge « 


to be said for the souls in pur 
vy we help them of dark wicker-work running 
mud-tlats to eateh eels 


dows along the 
That is the wa 
the pod 


In 


tsa poor place to live 


A MOOSE-HUNTERS’ CAMP 
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fowls presently ended, and After miass Tlie as completed 
t off with their purchases And the mysterious world of sou es 
ficht In the barn vard have rejorceqd 
owas put up for sale. and prices of socks nad Onto} 
price of Mam thirty -sou Meat ea very different scene w 
passing the cemetet Phere o Ul 
prayer, white the cord wind moaned al 
er inn | 
rene at the Riviere Quelle, a pa 
mith shore of the St. Lawrences 
east of Quebec 
nd the chureh 
ding rive 
alon the 
ain 
1 
treeless ald 
certain pie 
tsquall wid 
eedime lines 
the romds 
triad 
hun 
ity 
fences 
I 
over the = 


md Torest se par 1g ie Mi tar out 
1! est. Lawrence, i pound or vard made 

Capture Wiiite POrpolses al 

e detaliis serve to interest and please 
out the more distant features 

it the ed Of the 4 ! MOI WIS part 

\ Pa an md ott 
( I nd tin went currents of the 

) id Shier ptey deep Orees 

1 vhy cultivated slopes st 

Pa lis Bay Les Murray 

ind other barishes of the north 
Shore This great arm of the sea, the 
: Gulf of St. Lawrence, presents its most 
pressive aspeet at this season In fan 


ev T run over again the lower Gulf, and 


see the exceptional phases of life alone Its 
: hundreds of miles of shores. The waters 
are among thie most dangerous and anery 
4 1] ] 
In the world Phe belated Vessels Caught 
nN October and Vovember gales are driven 
: houtin the treacherous currents or in the 
blinding snow till they e@round on some 
re or bal iro from: land The crew 
perhaps bouts, to re ich, a land 
ere an aretic winter must be passed, 
perhaps, in starving and freezing on son 
barrey ( Later in the winter hunt 
ers creep ¢ tiie elds 1ee along 
i shore to shoot seals, until the wind or tide 


changes, and threatens to carry their 


< treacherous float out to sea \ seal-hunt 

er, thus earried a Vay from Tlette. drifted 

helplessly past the parish steeples ringing 

thie angelus till he was found frozen to 

| death while kneeling and staring up at this 
pitiless KY 


This )) lar sea has a hideous smile In 


Wwinter—a chilling ¢leam on its black tor 


ious face If you looked alone the de 


serted Labrador eoast vou would see the 


few fishermen retired to their inland huts 


in the gorges o 


f the rivers, where they 
lind a little wood 


the only luxury of the 


country. The mail-carriers are making 


one of their bi vinter trips on snow-shoes, 


: roing from twelve to fifteen miles per day 
x along the beaches and aeross the grulches, 
ande ivsing the idiots who send for newspa 


pers or books in the winter. Farther in 


land the Indians are wandering over the 


Wilderness of snow, tage@ed at their heels 


by death and Starvation: and Wherever 


the forest offers good trees the lumber 


men are at work cutting timber. In the 
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depths of the woods thre rn 
build their camps and 
game to bay Coming fay 


Gulf we reach the inhabited ) 


each shore of the rive) | 
this quaint old Frenel, 
1 per But even here thiis 


northern sea is dreaded 
till with a sinister oles) 
clear sunshine, or hides 
rev under the veil of 
Of sno, Those livine 
might well make their 
times, before crossing to the 
embark in long wooden eanor 
very wide keel shod with 
serves as a runner for sli 
over the ice And, strange 
elements seem to respect 
boatmen, rapidly paddling o 
ter, or hauling their eraft ove 
fields of ice But in looking 
lmmense thood, the Waters of 
nent, [am glad to be ashore a) 
ple living close together for s 
warmth under an aretie winter 
The parish puton early thie 
of fall The fields were alve 
and white, the eran having 
caped the fate of a previous « 
had been buried under twely 
snow before it was even eut 
men had taken up their nets 
along the beach to Save them 
ice drifting with the 
had been gathered into the sta 
main for seven, perhaps « 
months. The warden of the Al 
inclosed with a high board fence 
an unusual sentiment of seelus 
its sheltered walks: the leaves | 
Whirled into nooks and hollows 
ues of the Virgin and St. Josep 
their bowers for the shelter of 1 
the rustic seats were stowed in 1 
the summer-house, and the ay 
were scaffolded with great stak 
their branches from breaking 
snow-drifts that will overtop th 
poor accepted the only bounty + 


in this winter.snow, and bank: 


about their cabins. The peopl 
everything into the barn and t] 
put up double sashes and doors —it 
they went into their burrows t 
nate. The sentiment of the si 
well told in a daily custom; for 
ber is the ‘‘month of the dead 
this Catholic people respond to the n 


| 


| 
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MOOSsH 


Every evening at eight showed how 
church bell tolls as fora fu ice in this sn 
hile in every home the family cirls came to 
ind blends a de profundis with prayers at the Ob 
ling night wind when the fences were covered, an 


uit 


inter brought out many quaint Wearing buekskin moccasilis 


of life. The people seemed to with the noise! read of Indian 


into animals in their eaps and walked the 


fur: the beggars all at once be watched the 


nore aggressive by their sharper features of Can: 

ind more noticeable in them queer, seeme d to be m 

some wraps; and travellers now an underhanded, secret 

down almost out of sight in the eyenature was In a mast ride 
ropes. The boys brought out their ter bevond the northern mountains 


ive sleds, and with their old skates hides behind a mirror re Hecting the 


ave Ob 
of the 
ening 
nes 
many 
med about 
4 ills \s | 
Ling alr, and 
il 
t | j 
often 
: 


At sunset the heavens 


ith and Crimson clo ids 
preture the tropies: even the Mountain 
tops fl \ ith the memory of summer 
ea it the air has no poetic 
languor and mystery When the Vision 
fades, grim winter looks down from a 
leaden skvo and the world becomes dumb 
In the gray pallor of death Then the old 


Inanor, hovering low under its ereat roof 


ind lighting up its crimson curtains. in 

Viles ine to take shelter from the ehill of 
inaretic night, and aladly retreat from 

the outer orid to vive mivself up to the 
al ¢ meer Of social life, 

i fe ol ris Frenel Cana 
dian Cathole peopie charms me with its 
contentment, and courtesy It 
Civilization On this erude eon 
tinent, the strongest contrast to the life of 
0 enterprising, practical, unfinished re 
ditke renee between us is due 

ich » the aims and methods of 
our respective growths. The Pilerim was 


a the old bageagve of that civiliza 


thon, and fanded in America as an unin 
elibered orker to establish a self-sup 
porting, Tree, eager nation: he founded a 
KEnoland The Frenel ecolonist left 


Europe to extend the dominions of Rome 
and Franee, and landed here. loaded with 
the Catholie Chureh, to establish a colony 
model le d on the most complex and polish 
ed civilization of the Old World, and des 
tined to be for a long while pitifully de 
pendent on the mother country: he found- 
ed a new France In Which there Was ho 
thing new \nd such has been the weight 

stirred from his traeks although within 
ig and sound of our loud and vigorous 
marvel He has ke pt to his ancient trad! 
tions With such surprising fidelity that to 


day Old Franes stands on the shores of 


the St. Lawrenc e,and New France on thr 
banks of the Seine Our ervilization 
sprang trom a new birth. and it has not 


outgrown the vigor, eagerness. and crude 
ness of vouth Canadian life beean with 
the of a completed soclety, 
and it has preserved the mellowness of its 
ancient existence \fter the conquest in 
1760 Freneh-Canadian soeie tv was inevi 


} } 


tably very much disorganized But pa 
triotic zeal and the conservative influence 
of the Catholie Chureh have kept ihe 
French-Canadians a united and separate 


people to this day. The only marked 
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change that has occurred 


tion 


and 


the 


‘ctv is the loss 


it val suppre Of 


In this parish to-das I stil 


the classes and ¢ haracters of 


vear 
peasants 


spirit. at 


a 


ro 


pric STS 


and also a civili 


ist, might 


take 


picture of the seventeenth 
t 


the 
Spiri 


ie Catholie institutions of 


principle of preserving 


t and 


but thes move not. 


foundation : 


the form 


the 


world 


that 


cvirls are all educated at cor 


thre 


COUPrSe 


relic 


fashiones 


ice 
anid 


modest and extremely lady 


the 


moral conduet 


of instruetion js 


Services, the 


narrow instruetion 


etiquette, the neglect 


teaching of ordey | 


On 
the Young? women are notice 


The gentlemen have been 


‘d from Europe, left behind Virtually the same spirit, but 


a little wider range of topics 


lege course leads chiefly throug 


Classical and literary fields, a 


euided exclusively by the inthu 


Chur 


They generally ren 


vers to the modern discoverit Sil 


sciences, and even industries 


minds are somewhat benumbed 


tine course of study, appealing 


tirely to the faculty of men 


very seldom have any love 


when turned loose in practical 


all their 


rabits, 


customs, ft 


moulded more or less on the 


his Catholie burden that he has never the unpractical, 


conservative 


gentleman of old times 


Such a high and unpractical « 
of the gentry, and entire neg 
peasantry, tend, of course, to s 


distinetions, and 


nation, 


ats 


brine about 
quite impossible it our 


We can not, howe 


well as 


culiarities 


these 


For example Ih evel 


note some o 


parishes, without 


wealt] 


privileges, 1 meet with some of 


refine 


lawvers, doctors, and a mereh 


d pleasures, 


The 


pri si 


together with the ladies of thei 


form a e rele that has been po 
this classieal edueation and 


of wood breeding, 


teresting element in this study « 


dian 


life 


is 


this 


Perhaps the 


feature 


the 


al 


| 
| 
| 
2 
: 
cit 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A WINTER IN 


e over 
und fur 


CANADA 


in our 
o 
nvalu 
pol 
happy 
of 
lation 
ed In 


ectual, 


matters 
presents 


ties to in 


BREAD-MAKING AND WEAVING 


in educated mind. There are no 
es tO Linprove industries or agricul 
» public works to discuss, no re 
o agitate. The handful of news 
coming into the parish are utterly 
ss to an intelligent mind, for they 
ed with trashy serial stories and 
personal matters of ineredible in 
ince: even the few books in the 
suses are the safe old classics, or 
voody weaklings of newer birth 
we no lectures, no radical talkers 
ite cireles. The only instructor of 
ople is the priest, and you might as 
v their fields for diamonds as search 
inds for gleaming ideas. Reading 
necessity, nor even a Custom, in 
if these educated families. The la 
e occupied mostly with light house 


hold labors, a little visiting 
and religious services at the 
ehureh and even 
ings. They are industrious 
in labors of direet utility, not 
in artistic or intellectual ae 
complishime nts 
The gentlemen idle away 
the time not required by their 
labors Here and there, of 
course, one meets a man Who 
OccupLles thie large le of 
this quiet life \ some 
study mav be a priest 
whose native energy has not 
been smothered, or ah 
al professional min Yet. in 
spite of the narrowness of this existences 
life here is full of a certain charm. that 
you can very seldom find, and in’ only 
small cireles, in our republic here 
is a calm success, the possession rather 


than the chase of happiness I am not 


phrilosophe renough to trace this success 


to either the Catholic subjection of the 
people or to the system of a limited mon 
archy ; but as an observer of men and 
manners [see that this national happiness 
comes chiefly from a near and homely 
source quite aecessible to all people s 

practice of politeness is) the 
common rule of conduct here, no matter 
how intimate or how indifferent the rela 
tions may be between servants, friends 
strangers, relatives. Your feelings are as 


safe as vour life. French-Canadian coun 


j 
— 
oy 
eS 
I 
t 
aj 
s 
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MANOR-HOUSE 


trv society, then 


differs from ours in pre 
senting vreater extremes a peasantry that 
inenterprising, contented. de 
mall el: 
d 


fo render a 


the 


IS 


vout, and sn iss of gentry that is 


And ail 


humdrum CXISI 


educated conservative 


classes 
by arts of inter 


pote 


to 


two ¢ 


the reader the 
homes o lasses FIVE a 


and 
of aC 


house 


par 


the 


Vinter lite tnadian 


old) manor 


representative of the liomes 


De 
chose 


of the rentry The exterior is perfectly 


plain—low stone Walls, a high steep roof 


It 
thie 
on the 
bright 


plerced with many dormer windows 


erouches Vn comfortably 
snow-drift vet keeps an open eve 


Pussehoe rs 


My rapping on 


the 


brass door 


Knocker brings at once the mas 


to 


ter Of thre House me With 


ti 


al 
manner that mingles delightfully 
of with of 


freedom and heartiness of America 


courtesy France the 
He 


lL, while 


a tLie 


soon unloads me of furs in the hal 


his good-humor and wit find ny 
sant little bits of talk that cons 
the snow shaken off INV cap 
On entering the sittine-room 

salutations are renewed, althou 
the 


But no constraint 


already met entire family 
twice to-day 


the ease and orace of habitua 


Then I sit down among them 


the charm of pleasant intercou 


most forget to notice that the 

as plain as the outside of the o 
There are no objects of adornn 
But ther: 
richness in the bare. unpainted 


ther good or bad taste. 


have changed with age to as 
brown hue. in the old mahownt 
ture, the ceiling, 


low erossed 
And 
scene is made pleasant with low 
a peaceful Spirit, 
The mother and her daughters 
black-eyed brunettes, distineuis 
the 


beams casting shadows, 


the table, and knit or sew, 


average French-Canadia 


i} 
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more slender and neh at 


mother would be remarked = framed tal 
her shrewd intelligence in porcelain 
itters. One of the daughters, among pebbles and moss 
sed by practical interests, is a none 


SUPPOUTLGI 


ives Of St. .}osepl 
! wna 


of a striking French type, a 
trical person, with red cheeks SSIOn 
air, and a carriage that is stvl 
ier is a dainty French miss, 


Deauety 


simplicits The sons 


ceful figure, pale, delicate fea college students, young 
black eves that respond with the feelings of a superior class 
There generally despise manual labor, Eve 


poorest of trem. mi waited on 


est sparkle of humor 
rat brightens the air with her 
tsome face and merry laughter, 


) 
diues her child-like moods with but. considering the constraints con 


[have had astill nearer glimpse 
iracter of Canadian girls by see 
ms of two young ladies of edu 


with such a position, they seem: quit 
sible and unatfected fellows The head 
of the family is a notary, one of the chief 
fhe apartments were neat, and dignitaries of this well-regulated commu 
en to stiffness. They’ showed nity, organized under the laws and cus 
etension nor taste in the arrange a round-leaded 
the plain furniture and poor dra 


But the rooms of these maidens 


toms of France He is 
muscular Wiad, of a conservative, comfort 
able character. The only event that dis 
a strong impression of modesty, turbs the ease and quiet of his social ex 
Subdued lights istence is an eleetion 

The general life of the family may be 
The ladies 


ty, and devotion. 
photographs of only their near 
a erucifix and vial of surmised from what precedes 


yes, on 
bed, on a prayer- are generally busy with household mat 


vater above the 


ON THE ROAD 


he foot ind on two or three ae 
ul subjects, litth 
Mary. 
j 
he girls wen 
in these subdued 
It all gave me a delight 
O set hie 
red by reserve al a 
are 
hi bued 
Phey 
and 
rank 
l ected 
= 
le 


ters ina a visiting cere 


monies at chureh and at home OCCUPS 


Phe ventlemen very commonly spend the 
evenine smoking, drinking very moderate 
ha chatting. at one anothers houses 

VO and then a walk on snow Shoes, u 


sleigh-ride, or a hunting trip to the woods 
takes the young peopleout. But weddings 
| 


Dbaptistas, and dinners are by no means 


clentiy trequent in the small cirele to 
ifford rewular ente Phe peo 


ple are thrown upon their individual re 


SOLLPCES And although the laek of read 
Ingand the conservative tendeney of in 
tellectual life exelude new or portant 
subjects, social life here presents many 
strong attractions The people are all 
ready talkers in a qmanner that is svin 
pathetic and somewhat dramatic They 
Make I a habit to be entertamine and 


sociable, and they inherit the cheerful and 
contented disposition of thre Kreneh. Lam 


Surprised 


osee NOW agreeable a 
piace Is ade simply by the arts 


Or potite intercourse, without piueh de 


pendence on tterature, ne arts, sciences. 


und set amusements 

OQ? course there are in the eountry eX 
ception individuals whose reading car 
ries them beyond this narrow tield 


have found two sueh men in this parish, 
the late Hon. Lue Letellier de St. Just. 
ex - Lieutenant - Governor of the Prov 
ince of Quebee, and the Abbé R. 
Caserain M. Letellier’s removal from 
office in was an event of ereat polit 
ical interest in the Dominion, involvine 
as it did many questions of constitu 
tional rights. His commanding presence 
Vas ah assurance of the severest reeti 
tude and most untiring ene rev; and he 
commanded my admiration by the liber 
ity of his mind and the versatility of his 
Information, as well as by the dignity, 
supheity, and courtesy of a typical Ca 
hadian gentleman. The Abbé Caserain is 
a radical priest and writer of unusual 
fore: His stalwart figure, with strone 
features and eager black eves, seers to 
have taken the vrong suit of clothes 
But his impetuous nature has been only 
subdued, not subjected, by his austere re 
gious education, and travel and varied 
reading have enlarger d his mental horizon 


fe 


Heean take Into lowship even a heathen 


like me, and give him inside climpses of 


the defects as well as the beauties of this 
french-Canadian Catholie life. His fruit 
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ful explanations have give; 
thy and understanding 
Wise have enjoved Ih stud 
quated, ultra-Catholie 
elgn to the spirit of our nat 
The habitants, or peasant 
separated from the rentrs 
be no democratic, averac 
But all classes are on the 
Sharing as thes do the hat 
ment and gavety Their s 
Winter presents the most ¢ 
features, but this unambition 
time for their simple enjovn 


LI The home Ol tlie 
been described already as Lie 
cheapest shelter demanded 
But his social life presents mor 
ing features. In this c¢lass 
struck by the fullness of socia 
and the meagreness of exter) 
for example, Mr. D thie 
gentand progressive farmer o 
and one of the foremost men « 
ty, reads no paper, and vets 
tion on even his specialty ol 
He Jearns less than an aver it 
borer among us 

But,” said to him. 
keep posted on thy 
ments 

“Why, we don't: we don't 
that’s all. We get alone wel! 
our fathers did.” 

‘T should think your Joy 
would be a very enjoyable. s 
study. What do you all do 
time ?” 

Oh, we loaf and enjoy our » 
we also have to work. We get 


past five, light the lanterns, and ¢ 


barn to feed the stoek. After 
at half past seven, the two p 
bors of winter are begun. \ 
wood to keep the house Warlh, al 
Ing grain to eat. Those who 
wood start at four or five o'¢] 
used to see forty or fifty sleds 
going up the mountain at St. P 
our wood lots. When the 
we set the windmill going, a 
grain in the barn. After smi 
after-dinner pipe we saw wood 


rv fan grain till the chores eo. 
half past four. After supper tl 
Ways go to visit a favorite neig 
the parish is somewhat divide: 
until nine o'clock. The fina 
the barn, to bed and feed the st 


| 
1 
a 


A WINTER 


TTING AND HAULING WOOD 


iN And we don't make much mass at half past nine o clock Some 
ding.” families who live far from the chureh take 
it do the women do all winter 7 their dinners with them, and eat them by 
their work is never done. They, a friend’s stove while waiting for vespers 
keep about the same hours as after which they may visit a little on the 
After making the fires and put- way home. Then in the fall there is thi 
breakfast and pea-soup to cook, general preparation for winter, when some 
e the lantern and go to milk. families move into the most sheltered end 
e breakfast, the washing of the of the louse, and give up the other as a 
for school, and the sweeping are store-room for wood, ete. There are also 
ey sit down to spin, weave, or knit) the special labors of cooking for Christ 
Sometimes the dog may be har- mas-eve and New- Year's, the carniy a 
» the little sled, and my wife rides son, and so on.’ 
a neighbor to make an evening The habitants visit among themselves 
But. as a rule, the women go out insmall family gatherings now and then 
lom,excepting to the church. Of most frequently just before Lent: but 
there are days of general scrub- large public gatherings, such as balls 
ith spruce boughs for the plea- picnies, ete., are unknown, At these re 
lor they give—of washing, every unions the table is loaded bountifu 
four weeks: and seasons of spe- with meats and pastries, and the 
iors, as butchering before Christ house is filled with smoke and merri 
len meats for six months are dress- ment. Cards and simple round games 
frozen. either on the shelves of an are the chief amusements: now and then 
oom. or in boxes and barrels filled songs are sung by each in turn without 


Ow On Sunday the women must accompaniments —for pianos are extreme 


rlier than usual to get ready for ly rare —or one of the Canadian story 


ts 


many 
wholly 


One or 
Opposit 


who 


experiet 
lectual « 
rrove] 

or who oc 
thought 
With 1 
tation 


cism, wit 
oping 
standing 
area ver 
ple, hot 
ing the n 
of their | 
The 


event oft 


a wedd 
the only 
of fest 
priest tli 


dancing 


relate 


tellers 


May some fanciful lewend., 


time passes pleasantly with 


But an abundant flow of hilarity in triy 


them, 


ial Chat is the chief element of their inter 


COUPSE The qyoker of the parish finds a 
delighted iditory at the village store. 
One can not expeet much more from a 


people who can not read | learn the as 


that 


ounding faet many OF the men who 


read when bovs at sehool actually 


{ | 
t the sense of printed characters It 
Is abrecclesiastical nation, who never re ad, 


bruit oO derive 


all their instruction from 
the pulpit. This anti-intellectual religious 


education has produced here a people that 


are Ignorant, superstitious, and poor; but 
one must remember also that thev are 
courteats, orderly, and happy There 


st be no mental demoerac for the 


tives, 


usual 


incurred 
ginat the 


boys and 
erally see but little of one anot 
rated as they are in colleges and | 


and subsequently having but for 


priest directs that courtship sha 
It gene 
>; engagements 
very much after the peeunia 
followed in France, and marvriac 
ally occur at from eighteen to t 


years of ave, 


ings, closely supervised by pare 


short and ciretumspect. 


but a few months 


A widower of this place recent 


to spend the evening with 


Whose sister was an old maid 


one had thought of marrying. W 
left the house her brother sugeest: 


They ret 


the house, and went together t 


he should marry her. 


in one corner of the room, and 
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hy 
FANNING GRAIN 
T 


A WINTER IN CANADA 
the candle up to his face 


take a LOOK 
than seem by candle 
small ehildren, and 


land Will vou mar 


eves, Stil | If isleep 


a moment, and said 


ready next Tuesday permits t 


or 


ease, the dav alter the that conmsa 


id been published here, the mon in 


nd his betrothed erving bv have kept 


old homes 


matter, Maria times « 


iptist, mv sister Louise wants name Moreover he priest permits such 
to Marry. because shies older Marrlavges SOmelL Cons cle ration of 


first And it makes me certain cireumstanees, such as thie I 


needs o 


AN INTERIOR—SPINNING AND CARDING 


\ 
ready, vou know, and it would be such a 2 a 
relief 
* Well, well, don't ery about that.” said ied 
{ | 
cul Of with a moment's surprise I 
mind aif | do Go and t her to vet ae 
The Chureh fo of blood 
PeLALIONIS, DU SCLIN Tor i oderate price 
till they form clans som 


NEW 


O promote migra eC. admakes it a mor 
tia TO Tlie ( il increase of 


Influence has 


ed etfeet om thre erowth of thie 
ation \ Ch nas nereased from, 
n 1760 to over a million india halt The 
ol Harrlaves sees to be only the 
lack Of dnmarried men rarely meet 
With bachelors, and are TIVeN Scarce 
IVa moments peace, uUntess they enter the 
priesthood Unmarried women of the bet 
< Condemned toa life of unusual 
this small Hation im 
dustry, trade, letters, arts. nor professions 


olfer a career, education and charity are 


monopolized by religious orders, labor is 
hot regarded with favor 1\ ladies or gen 
tlemen, and public movements are not 
larve enough even for safety - valves 


Henee very many virls enter the religious 


rs toe scape bondiace to idleness. Mar 
riage is practically regarded as the aim of 
life, to be realized as a duty, and some 
ndently of sentiment The 
courtship is short, the Inarriage contract 
is long and financial: then they are ready 
for wedlock. The bride and groom drive 
to chureh early in the morning with the 
parents and ivited auests 

\fter the ceremony the string of ea 
leches or of carioles winds along the parish 
roads, stopping at the houses of relatives 
and at other places, when the friends come 
out and invite them in for drinkine their 
health The day passes in these visits 
and a dinner and s ipper at the home of 
ride andof the groom. The religious 
ind austere tone of life here is shown 
sometimes by a wedding party in taking 
Its Way to the church again at sundown, 
vhere they pray, or even do penance in 
the che min dela ChOLN, ok Aucustin., 
near Quebec, some young couples, zealous 
ho mortification of the flesh, got the per 
mission of the priest to live together as 
celibates, and they finally made vows of 
chastity for life. In this, however, they 
followed not the national example, but 
those of Champlain and some other of 
the devout Uatholies from whom. this 
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the 


CONVIVIAL ot 


Cah average marria 


Costs in all but sv 


supper 

The groom, who is 
er the material well-be 


ison the alert to shield 


for he can not always 
drops a fork and sinks 
pick ait up The eroom 
that he returns to his « 
While this is going on. an 
slipped under the table i 
all fours toward the bride 

When the cuests all rise 
the bride remains seated 
ask, does madame remiai 
table ? Is she in ill humor 

No,” she replies; ‘but 
stolen my slipper, and | 
barefooted.” 

They carry her in her eliai 
of the room, where she is ) 
to await farther proceeding 
knocking and disputing ar 
door, and presently a ragged 
an entrance into the company, « 
iv Any old boots and shoes 
pany welcome this opportune 
conduct him to the bride. Hs 
before her, he hauls out of hh 
all sorts of old boots and shoes 
them on the bride’s dainty foot 
laughter and banter of the 
at the expense of the ne: 


elect! 
At last the bride’s slipper turn 
bought by the groom at a ¢ 
price; and the money is spent 

the company. Sometimes eye: 
is stolen, but the lover's instinet 
yet failed to find his mate. 

T had not been invited to a 
but this social and hospitable p: 
vide regularly for such eases by 
a stranger as a survenant, or aft 
As we drove up to the little ho 
Léeveque a crowd of bare-headed 
boys came thronging out of the 
the moonlight. The host at « 


comed us cordially, sent the ho 


stable, took us into the house, anc 
aseat on his right hand at the he 


room, Fora wedding party the 


™> ‘ y 
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roor step-father COLON derived its sSpurrit 

‘ e chanees ¢ uve 

Otter. or thre id it the marriage dances " 
nce « or t moverty of a seven o'elock, after 

Osu Is OF the popula 
‘ that Rome has seen fit to recone 
TOrOUS enforeerny oft thre ny 

a 


A WINTER IN CANADA 


THE JOKER OF 


typical of this economical and sim 
The unpainted room was packed 
eople, the men standing in a crowd 
and chatting at the farther end, 
women sitting on one another's 
ron benches along the walls. Two 
unps lighted but faintly this throng 
espun peasants, dressed generally 
k or dark gray; and the great 
s covering the ceiling between the 
ind the dimness of the whole scene, 
a sombre picture for the bright 
ment in the lives of two young 
s. Fora long while [saw no brides 
joms: but finally they came out of 
ickness of the adjoining room, and 


THE PARISH 


danced a cotillion in the small space in 


closed by the crowd. The brides were 
distinguished from the other cvirls, dressed 
in dark linsey-woolsey, by only a little 


white lace about the neck. As the Chureh 


forbids round dances, they practice clite fly 


cotillions, quadrilles, reels, and jigs. Com 


monly Ho rs are chosen: the \ dance 
with whoever happens to stand opposite 
and the movements are full of the vig 
or and awkwardness of peasants The 
most interesting dances of the evening 
were the jigs by one of the brides and a 
burly uncombed farmer sixty-eight years 
old He devoted himself se riously to the 


task in hand, thumping the floor, with en 


: 
ye 
t 
a e\ 4 
. j ’ 
| 
eou 
; 
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quired his artistic ski] 


rep rhovre, from n long 


iv 
Interesting 
head Dae 
nt witha 


COLNE 


room, the rough vearning stretch of the 


and her b These affecting CeSTULPES 


of the nee The one no connection there Vith, 
tall, powerful drowned by those deafen 
1 flannel shirt glowing be- of leather. The fiddler’s 


unment 
Pec 


1a He is : come the real centre 


character, having formance In one of 


ther ments of artists by neo 


s the most ble sole, for the musical p 


16 
recularity Vith feet shod 1) | | 
ysmile on ] young partner, but at once a matter of fact. he is a st: 
eve ( nto the Toon Vith a haddle attachment 
! re} veside his muscular holds the violin against | 
Itested The nervous earnestness of he sits on the verv edve o 
( ‘ far back to keep his) bala 
e, holding her trim fine figure his strength to stampin 
ect, loo steps with delieate Villeh he 
(rise ae Wy sate ec twoto six 
sit qdowheast eves, how and KeeDS Up i} 
( hin th a hauentv turn he il 
Of the head as she pirouetted and ehas on rt 
eved the changes of the he) tant 
quick steps sent ripples of shadowy His fervor often 
olds down her skirts, and her youthful nizing positions, when he 
ecomeliness and coquettish wavs were well toward a far-off ideal wit] 
But the Car 
strikin featuy 
il iiis ¢ bite 
In a lies 
heath bis of the. 
THE BALI 


A WINTER IN CANADA 


dancer 


and, Tore 


rave but fee 
contortion succeed 


But at 


last 


and settled « 
pounding of 
mders 
vement. 
now, more 


em alone, NOW 


midnight manger fil 


uther pitifully; a crusty ol l-| of Tadou 


Here at Riviere Ouell 
in tipped back | ant of the parsonage u 


dark room, and; matic scene of the eve 


ews harp to the weaccechin 


x per- | side the manger stat 


»of the fiddler. Even the smoke | Joseph, di 
‘hter diminished in the farther | mueh smaller 
of the room. The earioles sand bu 
soon brought to the door, and the 
iny went off like bundles of robes : 
n the road. Purification, and 
we drove away through the moon- it 
ms, chatting in short sentences mate] cents, on 
the crisp winter air, the night see 
ibly clear after the « a ‘en led by their mothers « 


isants’ feast. I look« i the | er the salut the 


IS 


across the dark currents and the! his arms am villa 


ng floes of the St. Lawrence, and | } | 
distinctly the fields and woods, ir voices, 


me lines of fences, at Les Eboule ‘e, others lat 


some 
twenty-five miles away, on the 

n Mountains. 

tmas and New-Y« 


nm, though not the end, of Cana- | : ‘ty Christi 


iter life, Even the begs 
st active and joyous in thi 
ommunity, » hous 


convivial me: 
some days cooking meat in these times of t 
and decorating their holidays brit 
LXVIIT.—No. 465.—25 


j 

7 
; 
ed determined to monop ided Canada joins the rest of 
or some time But soon ! world for on season of 

1e ©) to thie floor. ana cin -eve 4 
e first, took her ict At LOUSES a and Stil i 
herure anotuer man cde. the fest | raves rerott 
irst in the same manner, | In the convents t ‘ bare drea 4 #64 
i the floor of the devoted | ing of ehem and the sh a 

e returned in thie me | shepherds ear a chorus of 

next change, and so the | chantn they cor ! nd} ao 
on tor over an lout the | celestial light thils the vhen 
‘ now quite excited oy r Uline opening tl thie 
first the mis-| nuns lightine the Ds 
eddlers, HM. than all, | in the dormitory, chant Chi ras 
oF the poor He | carol to awaken them for the it 
1 stamped till the perspiration | mass All over t pear 1, t ) vit age 
(fanada md ndeed im evel Cat 
one dan ountry, tue peop ive issuing now from i Sea 

force, their palaces or their eabins into the u { 

van to la t all sense and vending Vav to the ten ; 
cont IW bhe betis peal out at it, th | 
is: e GION\ and soon ti tire p 

rescue IS St 1 Lh t dome 

en e it to In one of e lateral ¢ ‘ 

ist loo Vers al rated with tlowe ind br unt | 

Send And ith candles fant Jesu 

{ as| in a wite here displaved in 

witli straw. The little Jes 

is Lin arich silk « 

ig on the floor behind the stove | tume of a courtier of Louis XIV., given St 

jokes to send up at te Is asi to the char hy noble of that da 
assed One of the ¢ a devout old 

siurt s es settled a ech ed to make ara 

fon st and a nun ae 

1] 

il Mid, and a toy 

he fete of tl 

lo ple often say ee 

ea e 28th Decem 

g ith little chil a 

rem Nurses Al 

+}, 

Cll 

gliste chureh resounds with 
vol rving to kis im 

low 1 that 

lents O mass tha 

vy. each family 

vhnere al ib GOW to 

wal ar very | a lu ] rhnut 

W at very ieast to a iuneh © Ou its 1a 

har- | liquor In vears gone by the hearty and Bae eae 

F 

as more common than 

nperance- reform The 

» the parishes here, as 
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ents preparin 


eCCeLVe. ad those of youncer 


couples Go ishes for their 


SOME 


with a ce 


hess Was reflected in 


twe e, bul generaliv they arrive at five body During the mor 

or six in the morning The Canadian | the whol day, relatives « 

vear thus begins by 1 it The e other, and ate doueln 

Lire in enters t once nto the re n | glass of liquor The he 

or the old couple, even though they be! rated with bouquets, « 

still abed; and there thi v all kneel while near made of mar ! 
man extends US Hands then 


and 


arriva Of the other children and) day Lise 
grandchildren 


Hana 


and after 


In my childhood “said the Abbé Cas been un rienadLly ht 
frain to me, “this ceremony alway ai inother, and 1eetinis t 
fected my mother t tears We used to ind cordial faeces. to 


her in the parlor early in | fair intentions Phos l 
} 
the morning, and then marehed into 1 y;even exchanged a fe 
father’s bedroom Here we knelt before | also a hospitapie reeti | 


the bed While sne asked him for his ble 


ng, Which he eave, after a short exhor demonstration of forviven 
tation, to remind us of our shortcomings | will. The entire parish ran 
and duties But we children were far | open hand and face and abund 


more interested in the gifts lying on the | mor. Then we went in to ma 


bed be hind him 


the priest receive his pe 


My own experiences during the day | His sermon was a short, pl 
were quite pleasant. At an early hour I | triarechal instruction. Hed 
heard some of the neighbors, and also thy causes for thankfulness du 
children of the poor, Kl0¢ king at the door vear, for recrets at lost Opp 
of the inn Some of them c¢ame in with forhopeandresignation, Th: 


ier and | ing his vearly report of the 
interested politeness, to wish M. Chamber 


boisterous hil ity, others with e: 


number of baptisms, marri: 
lain a happy New-Year. When I eam on the church register, he t 


1} the good wishes Which all his par 


do Vn-Stairs the family were Marshailed 1 


the dining-room to receive me, according | undoubtedly tendered him in tl 


to the custom inevery household. Forma! | As the ehildren jad gathered a 


father for his blessing, SO Nis 


creetings were xchanged thus: 


*Good-morning, Mr. F. llow do you | that day come to the ehureh fi 
do this vear ?” 


Ing as the tather of the p 


Good-morning, Mr. C. Thank you, | then expressed his good wish 

I'm very well thus far; and how are you, | ticulars, for each class and ag 

this year ?’ | ple, according to their 1 specti s 
“Very well, I thank you Let me | It was not an empty form, for 


wish you a prosperous and happy year, |as most of his simple-minded |] 


and paradise at the end of your days.” 


was visibly alfceted. 


\ 
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1 
he) the voung people from colleaes Thank vou Mr. C.. fo) 
a and convents, but the social tmosphere sive a WISh, May thy 
; ce not hght up much above the ox ral | tend you!” 
ad motony Of this country life until New When the health of the? | 
an Year Diary been drunk, we sat dow} 
Lhe year be tha patmarehal idelard read two forn 
mome households are on foot al from himseli and Arten 
night, those of grand pi to | pressing their cratitud 
: ing to visit. For there is samp rivalry | When the tears had beey 
; amon the childre O prove their greater | we began breakfast. and ¢ 
respec DV arriving first In rare Cases | clear Morning 
some may come as the clock strik 
Lhe most noteworthy 
- General —_——¢ King and wood wishes When I arrived at thi 
follow, breaklast eve PY body Was SHAKING hands 
arives t } | 
4 


end 


hands sti more 


d Jaek Simeoe shoe 
s leaning ag wal 


sted receptivitv to 


Jack was very irregular in his 
had been seen 


h irch, an | 
avoid 

the Toph: 
Cy, im 


hears 


inquir 


condition. eonse 


“etl 


il 


irs now, 


LOOKS 7 


to me. Lh 

nee consarnin’ 
vood, honest sho 
tbout “em 


force 


mn 


] 
these mm 


fic t that Deacon Gri 
er of store-keeper, was suspected 


taming a length in his measures 


hlet’s a-goin said Un whieh 1 In Inverse ratio to that of his 
rus Toothaker, in a tone pravers 
] ‘+ 4 4 4 
mS pleasure at tellin a ra at the 
’ re Ithough he en be 1} head 
part to it t if Sadly 
ive of the news seemed to n't manv o 
l \ ( Vv i ) { I 
hai 
them va »leave be a Jacob 
need into the Dblacksmiths Pettirore Ith a Hes Which 
perturoabie face ina perhaps ( for S presence, 
\ nas no desire for so Vas fix down by the 
nit the it ited knew at others 
e had so t| r to tell “What Im thin on said Unele arieeeee 
cement ived Cro Is | ind his 
\ no better and no worse lopham medder lot now aan 
a had ofenco said The stranger fh hors¢ 
1] ] ] 
the Dirac mit ho hod—a larg mal Vilih Sahl 
cheerful view of th nes and a eil-dressed and p perous am Be cy 
i s, the store eeper. had looked up W hnaniint ested expression 
din, trade berine@ dull with him bhe group in s shop fair 
tthe biaeksmit iS 1f often v radiated interest in ris pla ol 
forenoors “its a terrible residence, lis motive ncomil to karm 
said rubb ne his Ington, the | ot] of his sojourn, and his ; 
ur of pein esnee] Iv fit occupation ‘ ‘ prob tlicit 
eon the subject in hand were agitating every mind But he had g 4 
feel it to be a warnin’.” hitherto shown a most provoking -reti Fae 
dropsyv for fitteen year cence and 1 frerencee EL \ not es 
‘eter Trueworthy, who had resided pecially dien d. bu re was something 
muse for upward of thirty In IS hich is extremely dis 
th no loss vVhate er of caste. couraging to the spirit of inquiry 4 
I 
fed as an oracle An expression of satisfaetio ole over pees 
tue more that it can’t be ex-  Unele Cy’s face at the stranger's look of 
an edifvin’ Dea Interest. re cast a glanee of mode rl 
} 
Say He can’t resist me Vil on thaw ey 
old “Liph’let ‘aint been him out. 
Some others that’s more un- Me poe, now, vou ve heard. vour way 
about the Topham medder lot he uid 
owa to the stranger 
1 ar ft live a good ways off,” said the 
gOS range With a slig smile 
Li}¢ a vs vou never 
ver Been j Newspapers, 
medder lot has iid Unele 
ne was regarded as Mie better | MM things that he holds in highest es- 
ithen. ‘* ve kept him in shoe teem lightly spoken of ca 
ten ve Anything remarkable in the way of 
= as} he tranger 
m neither, for lain’t that It's as pooty a piece of Po 
no serimpin land as ther IS anvwheres ro ad, but 
tain tthat. Of course ‘tain’t the t land 
eSpe | irks that’s been fit over either, even 
here in this vei oO bhere the Lot 
ra where the Lown-hall sets; what was nigh anes 


and Seth Applebee ad the munister 
per Dut i em only 
what vou might eall triflin’ diffikilties 


compared with the quarrel about the lop 
} 1,] + x 
ham meader tot abou Vour Quick 


sands and your volcanoes, now! why, that 


innercent and peacerble-lookin’ lot o’ land, 
fairly smilin’ at vou of a summer's day, 
has done more mischief than ary one of 
‘em What Well, mebbe it ain't swa 
] ed Ip no eities : but it’s swallered up 
fam ly iffection and piety The old squ } 
and *Liph let was both ssers once 


and, eome to think on't, it’s swallered up 


a whole echureh and a minister, for the 
chureh was all split up, and the minister 


put down from preachin’, along in the fust 


of it; it’s swallered up a pile of good, hon 
est, hard-earned money—-and mebbe some 
+ + } 4+. +) 

I itiwant quite so nones two or three 
love affairs, and a weddin’ day that was 
of It's built fences ten feet high be 
twixt two pairs of neighbors’ back vards 


ind torn down a moniment in the buryin’ 
rround. Don't you remember Hosea Pin 
e and Laban Pritchard They quar 
relled about the medder lot, one of “em be 
In for and t’other for the Squire 
when Hosea died, and his folks sot 1p 


a moniment over him, with ‘ Mark the 


ipright man’ on it, Laban he went tn the 
night and hove it down He wouldn't 
let it stand nohow, and folks got so mad 


with him, finally, that he had to leave 


town All the medder lot’s doin’s, you 
see! And it’s broke two or three women’s 
hearts | don’ snow about Mary Ann, 
though he seems to have consid’able grit 
to what folks used to think she had. There 

them that savs it’s beeause she thinks 


‘sa-coin’ to git the medder lot at last, 


and feteh Jason to the p int W onderful 


cretur to hold on a woman 1s when she's 
t her heart on aman, pertikerierly 1 he 
it half good enough for her And 


arts on Seems as if the smarter 


more of a woman one of em is, the 
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Mian 
vateral the voung men shou 


1d near a-courtin M 


fara 
it did beat everything to s 
c id shoulde ron all for 
Jason Hutehins. narr 
pigeon breasted feller that 
like a dried herrin’, and ha 
in’ards to him than a her 
The Hutehinses was all st 
son's mother was a Pritcha 
Pritchards was closer than t 
tree, so Jason took it doubl 
They do say that when li 
he wouldn't play with Ii 
fear he should wear ‘em out 
his father was a-goin’ to buy | 
eried and said he wouldn't | 
some body would want to bo: 
‘‘His father sent him tot 
and then to college, but | 
there but a veal He made 
that a eollege edication 
He tried doctorin’ a spell 


seemed to do much at it 


to give folks medicine, beeau 
not get his pay. 
He used to go sparkin’ r 


the girls, kind of promiscus 


to fo tot 


after a while he begun 
Sunday evenin’s. And then 


walk to meetin’ along of Mary A 
set sideways in the pew, and ca 
eves at her where she sat u 1! 
in’ seats. He had a beautiful 
could drownd out the whole « 
he wouldn't sing in the seats 
didn’t want to wear out his vi 
gettin’ paid for it. He didn't 
know; he was always dretful ¢ 
ed anyway ; but everybody kne 
the reason 

*Byme by he sort of gave ) 
see the other girls—he never too 
where because it cost somethin 
tled down to courtin’ Mary At 
and punetooal 

‘“That was about the time tha 


talk of a railroad comin’ to Fa 


H10 HARPER'S NEW 
: 1 Freeborn Bailey | W t i mad | wuss mistake she makes 
t i i to e more for | courtin’ and marrvin’ 
\ nsS land than they was for h likely voune fellers that 
: 4 hout the meet hou company with Mary Ann 
1 VS 18 a quarrel hiteen for she Was a 
hou to b nateral for | Marv Ann was, with het f 
to re ve cospill privileges roses, and her black ha 
minister he too les ich ain’t | satin; high-steppin’, and 
: neve i safe thing for a minister to do, if | and gav as a lark The 
I do sa t that ain't a perfesser—and he | sidered well off then, and t 
Te 
7 
ewa 
and the | 


MEADOW LOT 


ose agin the meadaer lo ! t ud ‘ s called him 
to th his bro in ld 1 darter Ann 7] ( 
liad nave tne ! lder lot ! ou npuls (yin is ) 

n no great valoo to it, but { ( tin’ me nex that ut 
| ‘let \ ot on r i ott te alt 
other is; but 1e al 
is gon to ( terrib cal it re, but 
on “em said a this e it Leastways that’s mv 
i vould b hit in the ‘ niol nd most o nol 

An’ then the squire and! come out that the medder d 

both of ‘em detarmined to} long to neither t : re nor ’Liph'let. 

1 see, the old man had ind | but to Ezrv Topham, over to | 1 by 

s at loose ends: there wan't " mn of h foreclosin’ a mort ‘ hat 

n about di idin’ the prop a held on it Tor ve Soa Vea en 

id man wa'n't never the 

i—an’ so when one and 
irts on the same thing 

n’ to do but to fight oy 


fopham was ever the givi 


ey out to referer S, 

s couldn't agree, an’ then t \ of gettin’ along in vears n Val neve? 
about it, and, as IT was a-say much to look at, an ioddan tlighty an 
e time that it looked as if the su jie to Spe lis , must have been sui 
roin’ to beat, Jason Hutchins | prised to have a beau. said she put 
lown stiddy an’ puneto mal to} a feather on her bunnit, an ent to meet 


Ann. I don't sav as there's thing thatshne never is KnoWwed to 
tion between them two idees efore Old Tibbett Vas miser, an’ the 
fac’ Pmone o’ them that thinks | storv was that he had no end of money 
forth as he’s able, Jason Huteh hid away in holes in the ind n old 

tby Mary Ann. It come stoekin’s an’ 1: but Persis sh is pep 

m to love himself best, an’ he | pery, and Jason wa ! nned, an’ he 

Lbie doubts whether Vin an fi Du tle 
He wouldn't allow him fla ip 
k of Mary Ann except with the in? Compan said 

1 throwed in, for he was shrewd ehbors, an’ Jason pitied 
»’a found out even then that th oneson He'd never 
d begun to go down-hill, an’ al Ann, only nd of 
of his property wouldn't more’n | slacked up a littl 1 now he took to go 
lebts if there was a fair an square | In to see two ¢ thy of the other 8, 
jest as he used to when he is vounger 

t was nigh upon fourteen year | jest to show that there wan't nothin’ per 


Jason Hutchins he’s been a-eourt- | tieckler between him an’ M Ann 
Ann Topham more or less stiddy Now you'd think a girl like Mary Ann 
»without ever comin tothe pint 
you may say what vou will, 
dof courtin’ must be terrible wear 
» woman. She must ‘a been e 
n’ expectin’ all the time that he'd 
sk her to name the day I sup 
Was a-makin’ up reasons an’ ex 
v him all the time, a-thinkin’ meb- | he was a terrible likely man il a 
is bashful an’ didn’t darst to ask, | store-keeper an s ler nanan a ¢ n 
beeause he used to be kind o mut Mary Ann valdy ev a 
sted, he didn’t think he'd orter get | say to him, though her fa is dea 
lor mebbe beeause his father had | an hadn eit ner enoug! pu ner vict 
ns—you see, he an’ the old man | uals an’ clo’es. Some said that Jason ad 


one then. 


I know't 


she use 


d to 
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es 
q 
\ 
: 
vised her to hev him, but i dont know 


\W 
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eave il to 


there Was a 


verdenee in 
ral road’s a 


told about 


Cy looked ti 


ly at the strange 
fied that he had proved 


lot's claim to distinetion, bu 
tention of discomfitine his 
boasting of it. 
The stran 


of Unele Cvs 2 


And | ‘le C 


V, In the pro 
of having established m 
ations with him than any 


been able to do, made bold to 


question: 


HARPER'S Nii AZINE 
t ts o that ly vas a-goin’ to prove that J 
t i hie V pia nortgag~e was a fraud. a 
) lister an if the best right to it We 
: to dea rove that did brine out 
‘ ¢ talked ) poot land didn’t belone to J 
i ISOM. al it ist tw because he'd a S12! 
a that f Ld tO &@ man bY the name ) 
& t. | ist be middlin id moved to Californy 
to a tor tie te 1e? They wrote, an’ fo 
{ ( man man vas ce id, ih 
: 1 him, when he tl! no n then the town up an’ ¢ 
: ry \ i tit lot lt Was SO i 
m i ‘ { Inter s the new road that 
| an he lickes » to auction, an’ M:; 
nayor, a they ai ! nestid allshe | ic ih 
t ta of her der lot. But, land sake 
) a nor any el bid lin 
I ta em pe He was bound Lo 
) | Chie 1 Lhia Il, though he most eve 
et} it sted in ig ith, lor it An’ ‘twa'n’ 
POL sor vard that the railroad fol 
) the eolor baek to come meh Farmin‘ton! 
( ead e | he was sick an’ poor an’ a 
\ swone ort Orie in larv Ann shi 
if oO r old t it married that) et an’ went an’ took care o 
WOK ) d to’a made up r kep’ school between tim 
a ! ch ak aw the old mans head ab 
to { didn’t darst to con him the comforts lift 
an Now [ spose he'll th 
it tim to Va Ann lot, bein it's all he’s fot to le 
b n to in ter the med- all he’s got to an 
if ow she “Curus to see whether Jas 
ho ler lot to see Mary Ann off an’ on 
* lo KK \ eca e see that o't he ean jest mentron ma ! 
it.) Was na lima of easy an’ nateral, if he w 
had it It don’t s if Mary Ann? Wel 
could ‘a been that,thoueh | say that, | isthe weaker vessel, if Ido qu 
SO iv Tort is) ObDs es, th that aint a perfess So vo 
POOLLS st cretur on airth isa in tin t all been thi 
love that may be vet.’ 
: But there did seem to be somethin’ And Uncle Ei, 
( about that medder lot: e | yet a 
ore her a out s rt 
ther no doubt but “tw is el 
the ea f Mis’ coin’ intoa de 
: elu ns as if the old Herry was in rr 
tha omebbe the fever was | he had even put a leading qu 
: in Mary Ann begun to hanker | and then: and. his horse | 
: a thes vim rich,an’ then, | had still lingered, evidently t 
neo them tuat won t never be a 
kn il the Day of Jedgment n ) 
Oteou there wa ntnomor nce | re ) 
of he it than there was of the sky's | . 
i‘ fallin it sue run of an idee that she | 
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to stop round here a spel A wave of colo red over le ‘ 
lt aependas Upon hone flutter 
uut any further remark he awa\ from b eath her teet it 1t Was 
ind departed Ooniyv the years 1 ne Vav fron 
sion of disappointment rested | her like a mist. had hoped 
s of those he left behind; longed and w d ds in 
( s face it amounted to dis LhiOse eal she had « te ind des} 
is not prepared for such ed of them vow t | 
yr his efforts at entertain ened ears She felt f it not she 
Who had heard the 
de nly caught sight of a ecard (hii, no, no, no, Jason 
anger had dropped from his He took her hand, and L have 
is he paid his bill, and stoop drawn her toward him 
to pick it up. * But, Mary Ann, vou { 
» collected around him as he ‘Yes, ves, but not 1 
spectacles to reac eard, You understood An} 1O 
born, Y , Arizona.” body else ever did, and the old t ill 
come back. We are older. of « 
mths after Eliphalet Topham’s | things have been agai \ we have had 
ce, Mary Ann, stood in the | no space for sentim : 
of the house that had been his, ‘It eould never come ba Jason,” shi 
it upon the meadow lot lt | ered. is dead! You Ve 
June day, but its peace was | try to wake those who are s] 
iy a noise and bustle arousing pointing to the burying 
ch had Jain aslec ) in Farming stones gleamed in tl S ! 
ie beginning of the world. The | might better try to wake them, for th 
iss of the meadow lot was be were onee; that never was [t sad 
ssly trampled by the feet of the lusion, a cheat I know no Deen | 
who swarmed the town. The | have found the perfect love that « 
id ‘‘ecome™’! There was a glow | fear. I am going to be married 
\nn’s cheek and a light in her | to—to Otis Sanborn 
ooked as if some of her years Scorn flashed over h 
off her The figure of a man “po he has bought vou ith th mea 
ilong the road attracted her « ve dow lot,” he said 
stood still and gazed at the mea She moved, as if to turn ul ily 
Phen, eatehing sight of her, he | from e taunt, b rned ft 1 him 
urd her with quick steps. She | instead, with a low, happy lau 
him curiously and intently, as if *T am very much in love with—with 
im for the first time. She said, | the meadow lot.” she said 
ternoon, Jason,” as to an old ac Ile left her withou t ‘ 
ice watched Lim as tit vent it 
is an old-looking man for on olf his hat, sho i 
| but just reached middle age, in | and fine brow Phere was a | prid 
in alert and active air and a gen- | in her eves 
yuthful carriage. His light gray ‘After all, it was not quite a cheat. | 
ntrasted unpleasantly with his | was not utterly deceived in him ur 
i sallow skin; but when he spoke | mured. ‘He is not what t 
ited up, and his smile was not al- | more than what I thought ife did 
ungenial. His eves and hers; me to marry him, knowing 1 I 
ed together to the meadow lot. penniless ! 
vears bring changes,” he said, and He turned, moved by a sudden impu 
tered this commonplace sentiment | and eame back to het 
asa tremor in his voice which filled ‘*“ Whatever you may think 
{nn with wonder. He turned ab- | lieve that I always loved you!” he said, 
toward her. ‘* You and I are all | almost fiercely. 
now, Mary Ann: why shouldn't we ‘*T shall believe it till my dying day 
ther ?” said Mary \nn 
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{ 
Es 
( 
: 
( 
ong 


ex reluge In an alms ( 


ite friend of Berehy 
‘amps the artists 
ely irons of \mste raan It 
r, that Berehe 

t probable th il Ruvysd tf 

Im, though there is an apoc 
Lo that etfeet The ar 

have been one day sketchi 


a, When a eardinal., ridit 


to examine their drawines 
very much, expressed 


yurchaser, and bac 


needed aid to apy} 
few days afterward the 
liiferent and less agreeable 
pon by bandi 
ed them of 
and 
pelled, on their return 


ipon the eardinal 


alforde ad 


ch he had protf 


This storv ma 


hem, but Ruvsdael was 


lfellow-sutferer, for th 


JACOB RUYSDAEL 
YHARLES BLANC Is sketch | been Ruvsdael’s master. on, 
( of Ruvysdael by dec] IP lael | the rks of Van Everdiy 
4 
mn ; tblanee j hard ne 
nan Me ! erial col Ine If not t 
‘ had | ) tha uch tor entiment expressed in his 
hy ‘ Lt sO mat pain the details of his life ay 
i for ¢ be el Saw tre ONIV a Tew meagre faet 
t Diet e of the i pe, and authentic portrait « 
c ku ‘ opt to a ey Du Vas to the man from his pi 
oe gy ! tude, pursued even into th nance. We know that he 
! Iter the H n about 1625: that? 
monoton¢ of the Kemmer cont mitted into the Haarlem 
tis te plains of HH nd, as we thereby showing he eould 1 
as at the foot of t! Norwegian mount very iong practiced his prof. 
all ! tried to grasp the sou LW hh to if ever: tha he was alwa pe 
the Pantheists endow naturm fhe proof died in 1681, when in S prin 
: that the ever-present torment o e gre raphers declare in the Haarlen ie 
painter San aspiring from thines vis but that seems hardly ered] id 
ble toward the intinit ich bie ) me of the witnesses at Ho e 
Se) i by th cdetinite lines of the hori ding in Amsterdam, lived 
o ctures) 1s, that he abandoned | pa Of artist life. and j 
: a nad on in ch he had made a brill- | probable died there, for altho 
rou rder to find in paimt ean hardly | true that he 
: I in outlet for t] pression of his s gain a living by his pencil. and 
er thie t< in overtlow ‘or his oO 
chy Vy broodines 
e his profession h reference to Houbra ve 
: Kens statement that Ruysdael was edu | 
eated to be physician itner, a 
oft i ( | ile frames it 
2 were the delight of the old Ho nders, a 
brought him into contact ith |} |) 
4 many artists, it possible that the boy, H 
their society. Jacob was one of the youn- | « |. 
rer tren, and his father havine ae vt 
" quit d a Competence b h ad was able 
to give him a good education After he 
7 left s mot he studied medicine, and. if 
Houbral ean | credited, was doctor 
With growing practice hen his over 
oh powering love for art foreed him to be cit 
come a painter. He had learned how to for protectio 
dra id paint, when a lad, from his old ei ditferent 
In the habit of meeting in his father’s | for. true 
shop the famous artists of that day ber 
fo learn who was most likely to have his 


LANDSCAPI FROM PAINTING YSDAI 


o traces of his havine been in is in the eentre of most monotonous 
in Berghem’s works the in- country and there is 

f his Italian experience is clear 

There is 

a picture of 


View in the Neighborhood ot 
uit the titles of 


thing in Irons tos 
a print, said to aims, or Ia Whose borde 
tuvsdael, the of stately firs foaming Case 
either credit Ruvsdael 
engravings are evolve such preture 
vs to be eredited careful ex , OF DEE VE \ 

of the print will not vive any hie. 

believing it is an Italian land Westpli 
The sky is the northern sky coy | Lov\ austere t tempest 
h rain clouds; there are no ruins uous nat vetation alwa 
ean be found near Rome; the tis 
the 


nit 


VS sobibre 
boat are not suel as would be 


sadness of his ten 
aly : the green of the landscape 


patter 
unique in his style.’ 

tly R iV sdael’s sombre vreen such By hature a poet, 

mints overshadowed a leaden 


Whose gleams of light 


dreamer, vet 
are caused that 


Is 
ins rays shining throug! 


Ruvsdael’s best friend was hi 
ithe veil Opposite, Nicholas Be Ten 
Whichever lingers over the plains a gay, lively 
| by the Zuyder Zee. Blane does paint festive 
vree With Descamps that Ruysdael may perhaps, from his seniority and ex 
ever far from Amsterdam, but says perience, have aided Ruysdael, though he 
s every one knows Holland's capital evidently could not 
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his senior. of temiperament, 


loy ing to 


Berghem 


understand him nor 


Bike 
JACOB RUYSDAEL 


HARPER 


Marine prletures 


ln either department 


as landscapist or 


marine pater, Ruysdael stands pre-emi 
nent his name sionifies foaming wa 
ter and Dy declares “his name 
would seen: to predestine him to paint 


cascades 


Whether the 


to do with his success is 


had 


but certainly his presentations of foaming 


Water are unrivalled He stands alone 


thiis department few 


having 
to depiet the transpar 
litter of 


painters 


been well al 


as 


and the 


eney 


falling water. 
vrites Houbraken: and another ¢ 


ast declares 


These praises 


ve only an 
the dramatic effeet of 


Inadequate idea of 


R sd C iscades 


No traveller famil 


lar with the st 


artling beauties of a mount 
dinous country but will find all the charms 


reproduced thre pietures of the erent 
patter One teels the cold wet dust fly 
thie farce, the dull thud of the fal] 
Ine torrent om the roeks be LOW SUCHE IS 
the power of @enius that, after havine 


seen all the Hicenece of reality the 
spectacte the artist has) pe produced On 
Canvas OF a few mehes. one almost finds 
nature less grand and ove than 
the work of Ruvsdael 


Kor | 
lar toseek fora moc Two lea 
Amsterd the Zuvder Zee 


onall sides Hol 


IS marine views the artist liad not 


Cues Prom 


iis and bevond 


bathed by the ove an: 


and though the Duteh school counts ses 
eral painters who made. their reputation 
as painters of sea views, vet Ruvsdael’s 


marines are easily distinguished from: and 


SUPrpass ail the of 


hers by the 


Mmistakabie stamp o 


He does not rive us the placid, transpar 
ent sea of Van (roven. thre great soapy 
Waves and dramatic tempest of Baek 


huvsen, nor the e arming finish of Van 
develde Ruysdael’s waves are dreary 
and dee 1) his. te mpests more menacing 
than terrible, fill us with a sense of re 
Strained power, of forcibly controlled 
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appreciate | pletures He dias never 
Introduced into Ruvsdael’s land 
scapes without ther 

vile teast to modern judgement: but 
is Bergvhem WAS i popular artist, and 
ind R ivsd ved and died 
poor and unappreciated. it be 
Berghemis addit Ons Were the means of 
! end to sell tis pletures 
‘ Ss Ruvsdael fared bet 
ter, for Vandevelde was much happier in 
his additions to R iVsdaels water-falls and 


and excite a fee] 


dread; his storms are f 


pathos, in which are united 
S\ and the Cry 
heart.” 

The Louvre has a marine 
dael’s called Phe Storm 
sels on the river are caught 
and there is no shelter offere: 
en jetty trembling under thy 
waves, Miche let considers this 
prodigy of the Louvre,” iN 
hand-book, writes of 
yond dispute the greatest of thy: 
scape painters In the WOrkK 
do we find that fecling for thre 
Northern nature and perfect 
sentation united in the same ds 
adinirable drawing he comb 
ledge of chiar-oseuro in ItS 
Ous aspect, a coloring powerfu 
and a mastery of the brush 
hever too smooth in surface 
the tenderest. and 
the broadest, freest, and 


execution, His prevailing tom 

ing is a full. decided ereen 

does he delight in representing 
of 


resents the ocean in repose, on 


palise land or Water 


serene sky, but always eloud 
and an agitated and SOMETIMES 
His pletures attract us by thy 


as well as the 


character He rarely dated. | 
but the earlier ones mav be 
the extraordinary minuteness 
all objeets are represented 
bordering on harshness. and 
dom of handling and 
perspective.” 

De “All Ruysd 
tures spre a vague sentiment « 
The it 


Who stands alone amone his brot 


also 


Amicis 


choly Cre; power of 
ers for delicacy of mind and 
superiority of education, lies it 
ment It has been justly Sa 
makes use of landseape to expres 
bitterness and Weariness, lis ow 
and that he contemplates lis co 
a sort of sadness, and ereates 
in to hide it fy 
light of Holland is the Image of 


trees whieh 
ho one feels more exquisitely 
choly siweethess: no re} 
him with a ray of languid light 
smile of some afflicted creature 


one 


Ruysdael’s pictures produce 


. 
' 


ties in all times alone 
ind 
fer, Amicis, and Poynter in 
~The 
the embodiment 
lie 
ens irpassed Ih Some teen 


but 


Houbrake 


VOrkKs 


of the 


last asserting 
ire 
mncholy is probably 
yy-other Duteh masters 
mel 
But 
in his Obserra 


proached to the mivstic 
lh invests his pietures 

cool eritic 
Vaste Ts 
ving eritieism 


Great Paris, 
Ruvsdael’s 
us retreats where sepa 
he rest of mankind, far from 
ilenee and repose, Wwe Can list 
pect tothe sublime voice of a 
s works life is not often met 
ved to paint those spots of na 
for dreams and philoso 
could throw off the 
Nowhere the pie 
< brother artists do we find such 


He af 


which 


le 
ere one 
of life. 

jiration as in his own 

th a gentle melancholy 
doubt. from the inthienee dif 
sown nature, by the choice of 


she paints, and the subdued tone 


rit 


rse eritieism we have Le Brun, 
lers Everdingen as a superior art 


This 


IS work on perspective, accuses 


sdael, and Valenetennes 


of usine as models small twigs 

stones, and painting from them 
lrocks. ‘‘Such artists” (he writes 
hemselves that by this manner 
reproduce nature, but they only 
the more accurately thes copy 
Vor 
hot 


the falser is the pieture 
of the ehild 
Those of the Wah, SO the contor 


rOportlons are 
a branch has an entirely ditfer 
icter from the structure of the en 
the texture of the bark, as an in 
observer well knows, Is totally 
thinks this aecusation very un 
lthat Valenciennes has notenough 
justify such sweeping fault-find 
though he allows that Ruysdael 
e oceasionally drawn a tree from 
i, as is possible in the picture No 
ol 
must be borne in mind is a print, 


tscl’s catalogue engravings, 


inting, vet as a rule the artist is 
the truthfulness of his trees and 
ntuation of his foliage, which en 
ives to be distinguished one from 


YSDAEL 


toneh 
There is asp 


akin to that foun 
noticeably in their treatment of 


the rtist 


adie Artist Is of 
Rembrandt 


the 


only 


ture mielane onl 


mocking sareastic Spirit so Clears 


cernible his) works Rembrandt 


know to have been of Jewish descent 


from the 


Ruvsdael painted Lhe Cemetery 
ul Tlie 


hi 


\iusterdam 


pictures, the re ligious melaneholy 


pathos he threw 


pervades this mourntul subjeet 


whenever le depicts it. not even the ravs 


of sunlight he 


paints pli 
oraves beg able to counteract the 
effect, “the 
not the 
belonged to that am 


There 


sentiment 


ary 


sunshine of the living warm 


us ist 


he 
uted 


ine dead, one feels 


have ich rsec 


race are than 


the 


must have been inspired DY the religious 


the pret res more 


mere of the artist they 


pathos of the behever, 
faithful heart 


the tenderness of a 
forthe last resting place of 
kindred There is nothing but eon 


as the inner Life 


jecture on this pont, but 


s works than 


pic 


bye 


is more often shown in one 
of, his touching 


the 


ion and tender ties gave 


executor Is aware 
of the 
] 


lief that relig 
sacred interest to the spot in his eves 


the 


tures “Cemetery” induce 


Ruysdael’s pictures that are owned in 


England are principally in cal 
National Gallery owns 
The Hermit 


he Dresden 


pris ite 
leries, though the 
twelve of his landseapes 

Petersburg and 


in his works, own 


richest 


Gallery are the 
ing fourteen pictures each according 


Vienna 
portant and perhaps the 


to Poynter. Is the most im 
perfect 


Ruysdael’s works, *The Forest,” and it is 
the truest and most excellent portrait of 
simple nature that can be imagined.” 

His pietures steadily advance in price 
In 1745, at the sale of Chevalier 
under the superinte ndence of the well 
land 


five 


Roque 


known connoisseur Gersaint, two 
twenty 
Due de 
Entrance into the Wood” 
and the View the 


of Scheveningen fi 


scapes brought only £120 5s 
vears later, at the sale of the (‘hoi 
the 


brought 900 livres 


seul, 


and 
of the 
Prince de Conti, the same pictures brought 


2401 livres 


(Coast ies: 


five vears afterward, at the sale 


the other, as Well as DV rh. spirited 
n Ruvysdael’s pictures 
ond 
Which 
of the 
‘ 
= 
: 
a 
t i 
24 
f 


MIWE vear 1789 saw a new nation in its 
eradle in the citv of New York Lab 


ertv was born. but had vet to learn how 


to go alone Political precedents were 
Still to be established, social eustoms to 
be formed anew New York city. the 
first seat of national government. had 

velcomed Wa hington 


the State of New Yorl: lac 


him: and now that he was in office. men 


not voted for 
and women waited with eager interest to 
see what kind of political and social life 
would surround him The city then con 
tained nearly thirty-three thousand peo 
ple It had long been more cosmopolitan 
than any other in the colonies, but it 
had also been longer oce ipied by the Brit 
ish, and had been more lately under the 
influence of loval traditions and royal 
Officials. This influence the languid sway 
of the “*eonfederation” had hardly dis 
pe led What condition of things would 
the newly organized republie establish / 

It was a period of much social display 
Class distinctions still prevailed strongly, 
for the French Revolution had not yet 


followed the American Revolution to 


sweep them away Emplovers were still 
called masters: centlemen still wore vel 
vets, damasks knee breeches. silk stock 


ings, silver buekles, ruffled shirts. volu 
munous eravats, scarlet cloaks. The Rey 
olution had made many poor, but it lad 
enriched many, and money was lavishly 
spent People gave great entertainments, 
kept tankards of punch on the table for 
morning visitors of both sexes, and re 
turned in sedan-chairs from evening 
parties Dr. Manasseh Cutler went to a 
dinner parts of forty-four gventlemen at 
the house of General Knox, Just before his 
appointment as Secretary of War All 
the vuests were otlicers of the late Conti 
nental and ¢ very one, except ‘utler 
himself, wore the badge of the Society of 
the Cineinnati. On another occasion 
he dined there with a French nobleman 
the dinner was served “‘in high = stvle 
much in the Freneh stvle.” Mrs. Knox 
seemed to him to mimie “the military 
style,’ which he found ** very disgusting 
in female.” This is his deseription 
of her head-dress: ** Her hair in front is 
eraped at least a foot high, much in the 


form of 


off with 


SHAKESPEARI Rich 


achurn bottom upwar 


1a wire skeleton int 


covered with black oniuz 


Ih strea 
behind 
With a 

Mes 
lady of 
Americ 
govern 
were tv 
indeed 
New Yu 
their oe 
Persons 
were. a 


pecially 


Miers down her bach 
large braid. 
monstrous crooked eo) 
Knox's head dress 
nportanee than that o 
the period, but that no 


»ynear to being the aet 


an society at the outs: 


ment. General Knox ai 


VO people of enormous s 


said to be the largest 
rk they were as 


natured hospitality 


\} 


The European visit 
bundant about that time 


the numerous Freneliy 


flocked to see the new republic 


then. as now. gravitated natura 


SOCTOTY 
turned 


ments 


Preside 
tant at 
Knelan 


Randolph was in a position to 


Where they were best 
readily to Mrs. Knox's 


from those of Mrs. Was 
One traveller ‘ver complained of 


nt that his bows were 


id stiff than any he had seen 


Of the other memibers 
cabinet, neither Hamilton, Jetferson 


company in the grand style, so 1 


ree 


ing the short period when New Yor! 


the seat of government the house 


Knoxes in’ Broadway was 


the centre of social vivacity for the 


This 


when n 


Was a matter of some 


political questions 


Were 


at the dinner table than in publie debate 


and when Washington himself 


vite his subordinates to discuss 


State 
life of 
foundat 
Was es 


States | 


a bottle of wine.’ 
any community is a 


ion of its politieal life 


pecially true when tli 


tO exist, because 


general suspicion m Europe that 


republic 


would be hopelessly 


When we consider that even 
Knglish lady of rank, trying 
Dickens from visiting Ame 


“Why 


ton, and visit the third and 


people 


same,” 


do vou not vo down 


there ¢ that would 
we know that she onl, 
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W our country’s eradle 
D veel eath of centle sleep.” 
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the current British feeling, whieh must 
have existed still more strong rly in 1789. 
What could be the social condition of that 


country whose highest official had never 


been in Europe, and did not speak 
French? Against this suspicion the six 
White horses of President Washineton 
were a comparatively slight protest. Mere 
vealth can buy horses : indeed, they are 
unong the first symptoms of wealth. To 
discerning observers the true mark of su 
periority was to be found in the erave 
dig nity of the man It is hard to see how 
he acquired that trait among the jovial 
fox-hunting squires in whose society he 
had been reared : perhaps his real train 
ing@ Was in his long and silent expeditions 
in the woods. His manners and his bear 
ng showed the marks of that forest life, 
and not of 


artificial society; his gait, 
according to his enthusiastic admirer, 
William Sullivan, was that of a farmer 
or woodsman, not of a soldier; he re 
minded Josiah Quiney of the country 
rentiemen from Western Massachusetts, 


hot accustomed to mix mueh in society. 


and not easy or graceful, though strictly 


Was a man of better early ediy 


polite. B 
Wine perse 
eertainlyv | 
tained }; 
until part 


van to pre 
fore the vo 
blemen for) 
as unique Stio 
their own. t 
ant 

Nor wer 
bers of his ex 
in this respe 
had not been 
the charm of | 


ty as well as } 


ciples, and s 
flattering wo) 
De Brehan a 
ladies that le 


ted the arts of 
Hamilton possy 


courtesy, 


adaptation that 


his French bl 
West India birt 
was called ** the 
man of 
deseribed 

grave and hea 
while the ech 


nv of these, for le had been a 


and his bookstore in Boston | 


recorded, 


officers and Te 


at that period.” 
the time, there was nothing to | 
of, but, indeed, 


a great resort for 


rv ladies who 
Tried by thi 


quite the contra 
bearing of Washington's cabinet 


John Adams was Vice-Presicd 
Chief Justice was the highon 
Jay. Both these men had agi 


accomplished wives. Mrs. Ac 
woman of much: social experi: 
as talent and 


Mrs. Jay as 


both these wo 


husbands. 


cabinet minist 


terized: 


character. 


“showy but pli 
men appear to ¢ 

Vantage in their letters to their. 
As to the 


ers, Jefferson 


described Mrs. Hamilton as 


Wolhan, 


candor and. si 
wife.” These 


f: 


umilies at the 


mplicity of th 


made the 


seat of governn 


houselio 


Mrs. Knox has already Tere 
and the French trav 


who joined to the ori 


| 
— 
| 
| 
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i Minister at that time was vited 
Moustier, whose sister Mai 
in, accompanied him to this The 
tferson had assured her that 
a “model ec gathered iit 
rers found her **: | rloves and silver 
cal, hivsterical 
His secretary 
sM. Otto part 
and penetra 
mondence has 
translated by 
he 
lean Wife, one 
yeston 
Consul Gen 
in Temple, had 
dan American, 
ter of Governor 
Massachusetts 
the leading peo 
ety” speiety 
ndard, after all, 
Or eX 
Oliver Woleott 
is wife when he 
d to come to New 
Auditor of the 
The example of 
lentand his family 
r parade and cx 
proper and disrep 
It is pleasant to add 
ireemonths stay 
tof government he 
me to his mother, 
is as much in 
in Connecticut.” 
\ ishington’s receptions were re ed sword in a white leather seabbard : 
is introductory to the pageant held in his hand a cocked 
rts. but it was very modest pa ther This is the desert 
Nothing eould have been less William Sullivan. in lis 
more harmless than the hospital. ow Publie Characters 


An Enelish If it was the object of Washington to 


Presidential abode 
iver who was invited there to make these occasions stitfer tham the 
reports a meal of admiurable sim drawing-rooms of crowne d potentate 
cotfee, sliced tongue, dry toast he sneceeded Names were 
e Presider 


but no broiled fish, as is the g@entlemen were presented, tl 


custom,” he adds. At her even- bowed, but never shook hands: at aq 


ptions Mrs. Washington offered ter past three the doors were 
ts tea and cotfee with plum-eake the visitors formed acirele: the 
she warned her visitors that the made the cirenit. addressing a 


kept early hours, and after this to each: then they wed and ret 


the wuests had no choice bat to do is hard to im he these mil 

At these entertainmeyisof hers tainments could have been sever 
sident was but a guest—without sured as extravagant ormonarclical: one 
d—and found it necessary also to) can better comprehend low the censure 
n good order at the word of com- could be applied to the street equipage of 


the eream-colored ear 


His own receptions were for ine the new President 


M 
: 
| 
) 
ea 
rs 
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WASHINGTON’S RECEPTION 


riage painted in medallions, and the liver nized as essential to the dignits 
les of white turned up with green. Yet tion. It was with the desire 


ine this dignity that the Senat ( 


these were, perhaps, more readily recog 


H Pyle iw: 
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vere anxious to give the Pre- | coherent, mor 
ficial title. The plan was said more cen 
il ited with John Adams, who power 


splendor and majesty” to be | of meas 


ina republic; and there was a 
ttee of Congress to con 


This committee repo 
he dissatislied Senate st 
tors themselves we 
‘Most Honora 
‘all the Chief Magistrate 


he President of } 
ican. and Protector of 1 ir lently, 
House objected; the) fortunately 
was divided. ‘] Hamilton support 
roposed Lis Sere Filg will, and made Jet! Is 
ody else “The! of himself, in a tolera 


ral”: and Governor Sulli- | al government. 
it that ‘‘ His Patriotic Majesty” There is 
| not be inappropriate, since he repr familton, even whe 


1 the majest Vy ol the people. Wash 


hn most 
ocrat” and a ** monist,” 


mself, it is said, favored ** His | to bring 


rhtiness,”’ which was the phrase , Ue no doubt believed the British cons 
tholder of Holland. It | tion to be the most perfect Ode! 


3 
common-sense of the nation thai 


about a monarchy in 


} 
Siad 


ese extravagances aside; it 
he many occasions In American 
y when the truth of Taileyrand’s 
has been vindicated, that every 
nows more than any body. 
when it beeame needful to go ] 


ese externals, and to select 
for al work of 
t, the sane a juiet Judgment 
rton made itself felt. 
ie cabinet consisted of 1 


nd it was the theory that it should 
made up of mere clerks and statf anything 
but of the ablest and most con- | and 

smeninthe nation. Washing so far as the n 


President, Adams and Jay having | went—was that a rept 
n assigned to office, ther mous risk to run; and th 


ision t 


owed the two men who hi: questionable con 


linost in their different ways tothe | be diminished by making 
ial construction of the much like a monarchy 
mand Jefferson were broug] instanee, if Hami 
n the eabinet—the one : secre- | way, only hol 
Treasury, the o ‘ cre had the rig 
not because ators, an 
se they differed. life, or at lea 
liate and temporary tests, it im- | President w 
le to deny to Hamilton the posit Governors 


ling intellect during the co u- | have had a 

All this he 

ty contrasts strongly with the pec the greatest 

nental action, always fresh < eall even the 
ig, but often lawless and confused, | most noble 

s great rival. Hamilton was more | 


26% 


indicat his 


499 
4 
truthtul, more mibativs 
1 
an organizer and adyor 
s. and this is a less secure pass 
> 
nt port to Tame than hes in the announes Pikes 
con ment of great principies Phe adilberen 
1) between Hamilton and Jefferson on ques 
ll | tions of finanee and State rights was only ee : 
| the symbol of a deeper divergen Phe 
- 
~ t- | contrast between them was not so much Se 
illed ey |in acts as in theori not in what they 
to did, but in what they dreamed Bot 
1 heiad to 1@m al 
of A of the nation was 
lan either; 101 le 
try at vublie against his 
LC INE Spite 
ly vigorous nation 
! 
of evidence that 
} 
nounced asa 
everm™csired = 
‘ 
1c 
i J titu 
‘ 
4 
; by man; but it Is 
iso true, as Jelrerson adn itted 
’ ten 
that saw the spirit the Ame 
ican people to be wholly republican 
This is just what Hamilton says of himself oe: 
all his action was based On the Opllion 
Lil terest prin } Oi ll cy 
try would endure nothing but repu 
rovernment. Fisher Ames, his ablest 
of | aliv, said the same as Liy Mon 
archy 18 no path Ibert} no 
{ - | hopes It could not stand; and would, | Laie: 
re agitation and revolution 
eise. What Hamilton 
d—and very reaso? 
teachings of experi 
a 
nic W is ‘ ‘ 
hev drew the very | 
{ 
r the republhe ¢ 
possible 
1 } 
a have had 
‘ 
tate would have 
sidentand Sei 
held office for 
d behavior; 
wointed 
pointed ail ti 
nd they w 
yon all State legisial 
nounced in Congre a 
rankness, not hesitati to i Bye 
i f 
British House of Lords a ees 
nstitution. thus 
ideal gover nt. he ae 
1a i a 
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Curious 


all 


aecepted the con- | cluding My Pinekney, t 


for cause, 


rhiment 

} flourished on American s | removal was almost holly 

rote Jefferson. me, but, fortunately for us they 

! pitt rainst each other very period had a great taste for t 
( Ca t, like t cocks.’ principles of rove 
Phe | passage between them was the quence was that this partie ilar 

( one mm which Hamilton had el rly | was debated as f Uly and ardes 
t} lvantace of his less practiced antae r of officials had alr ady | 
oust, making Jefferson, indeed, the instru oned by tens of thousands, 

t of his own defeat. The transfer of in the prolonged controversy ser} 


the capital 


to the banks of the Potomac | civil 


service discussions of 
a by the first of many compro 


main debate took place in tl hy 


n the Northern and Southern 


Representatives, beginning June 


St , after a debate in which the formi and lasting four days: and it is 
lable slavery question showed itself often, | ly preserved to us in full as ay 


As 1 1OW} ( a » very forma appendix to Elliott's Debates lf 


| m the bill to establish the Dey 
C clearly the price paid by | Foreien A ‘urs, afterward calli 


nee in|} Department. It was mov dl to 


I first eat Nnancial measure. This the words—as applic d to the off} 
il th national a sumpti nm of created “*to be removable fron 
hts to an amount not to exceed the President of the Units 1 Stat 
t t ns. It was me by vehement importanee of the subject w 
oO tion, par because it bore very un | ognized, Mr. Madison foing so 
( on the States, | mainly on the | say: ‘The decision that is at t 
d that the e] l Ss were in the hands made will become the permat 
0 lato nd y reatly depreci- | tion of the constitution; and on 
ie t n tral part of that | nent exposition of the consti 
reat ( nelal projects on which | @ pend the genius and character 
Hamilton's fame must 1% st, even more | whole government.” He and ot 
t! on his papers in the Federalist the ground that in no way could 
{ 1 t eured the adoption of the | ecutive r sponsibility be placed 
( ition lr} measures, the as- | President unless he had a « 
n of the State debt the fundin power over his subordinates, All t 
ind the national bank, were what Iniliar arguments in favor of a sty 
ehar 1 the bankruptey of the new na- | ernment were broucht forward. and 
tion into solvency and eredit. There m ty | were met by the obvious areument 
be question as to the good or bad prece- | it. “This clause of the Dill.” s 
dents established by these en wtments; but | Page, of North Carolina, ‘ contai 
there can be no doubt as to their imme the seeds of royal prerogative. Evi 
suecess, Jefferson opposed them: | which has been said in fayor of e 
1 certain that Jefferson ne ver could 


the Executive may go to the des 
have originated them or carried them | of freed 
through The financial problem —the | yep 


d in one sense the lowe 


mm, and establish despotism 
y energy, so much talked of, 
‘st problem | m ny patriots to the Bastile, to th 
W goverhnment—was | and to the halter.” 


Perhaps the 
lassailant of the power of remoy 


= 
he could get, and gave his It seems to fing : 
; » Carry out a constitu- | spondence of the publie men of t 
i LU SCrLOUS MIS@LV Ings so little that reiates to the 
r hand, if Jefferson could hav, ‘moval of 
1a removal Of particular officials ¢ 
1 orgam on would | son is that the officials were 4 
a shadow. Were it left me | The whole number ; civil off 
‘ v1 it me own phrase, ‘ta mere hand 
te Hous a govern- | ing his two Pr sidential ter 
( 
Was seeu 
() 
: ced 
M 
( | 
ton 
et 
1p 
to ® met by the ne 

SO YY) 
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rerry, Of Massachusetts — he | ! ent from 
jom a new and permanent beeea Franks, 
led to the American dialect 
gerryi tinder. He claimed 
ite that unlimited removal from | than those 
i loa composition. 
eould 


If this 


sight of our later expe 
led: ** The officers, instead of | and among wom 
machinery of the government, 
order presc ] 
will be the mere 
ident, to be employed or thrown 
is useless lumber according to his 
arguments 
was struck o by a vot Tracy, of Connectic 
uur to twenty, and after some f woman would be ad 
ation the bill passed by a small Sir,” said the patriotic A 
in the House, and by the casting | is admired even on Litchtfi 
the President in the Senate. The There was in Philadelp| 
of that vote has not been followed ich Was much 
ite the evils that Page and Gerry | must have had a ratl } 
it it has undoubtedly iniluenced, | pany for that period, inasmu 
n predicted, the genius and char- | Justice Jay assured his wi 
the whole government. It is to composed of **deeent, 
mbered that no proph tic vision | soci ty, habits were 
revealed to any one the vast fu- | al, conversation 


pulation for which Congr vas | Gentlemen, < 
ng, and Madison plainly thought | till eleven o’cloc!] 
making a very bold guess when | wine, and drank 
ited that it might ‘tin some years’ | way which still amazes the Am 
in number, and reach six millions. | itorin England. Nay, young ladies, if v 
the 16th of July, 1790, Congress | may aecept Miss Rebecca Fran] 
ip its mind to remove to the banks | thority, drank each other's li 
Potomac, but before the site was | punch tankards in the morning. 
upon, the seat of government was bling prevailed among both 
orarily removed (in November, 1790) | was not uncommon to hear that a 
tiladelphia, then the largest town in | woman had lost $300 or $400 in 
ountry, and claiming to be regarded | ing. Ananonymous letter-writer, 
metropolis. The French visitors | in Mr. Griswold’s Republican C 
d the city, found its rectangular | clares that some resident families « 
sation tiresome, and the habits of its | not have supported the cost of tl 
e sad, but Americans thought it gay | tainments and their losses ¢ 
ightful. Brissot de Warville com- | they had the adroitness to ma 


ined that the pretensions of the ladies | porary residents pay their expeuses. 


too affected to be pleasing,” and the | balls people danced country-dances, 
ute de Rochambeau said that the wives | partners being designated beforehand by 
merchants went to the extreme of the host, and being usually unchanged 


ch fashions. Mrs. John Adams, who | during the whole evening—though 


lived in Europe, complained of a want | severity was sometimes mitigated,” i 


tiquette, but found Philadelphia so- | language of the Marquis de Chastel! 
ty eminently friendly and agreeable. | and the supper was served about midnight. 
Superior taste and a livelier wit were ha- | Tallevrand, in later years, looking back on 
tually claimed for the Philadelphia | the Philadelphia of that period, found its 


ladies. It was said by a lively maiden, luxury a theme for sarcasm in quality as 


} 
that city to New \ 
afterward Lady Jolin 
$s in the turn oF an ey 
ersation wit! 
phim a re-election.” | flagged. There were plenty of 
‘ 
tuken, he said, the Presidency | ladies there. Mrs. Knox was still conspi Seni 
ad v tor Or even hereditary Is, perp Mrs : 
] 
om othel 
noted 4 
oO : 
is 1 } 
4 
} to penatol 
r country 
J 
! 
rican Shi 
“17099 
] 
t 
l 1a Hel 
1) 
} quite 
e decent 
fy t 
r 
+ 
) 
‘ 
is 
cl l 
ind n 
piichal 
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affreuar by minor consideratioy 


Hs, It 
‘vond the strict circles | that Washington's desire to 


of fa n, we find that some social pe l- the Pr sidency after one term 
i ch we regard as recent se nid ie to the publie eriticisms on 4 

to @ ec In full fores it tl very nocent as these melodious 
foundation fthe republic. The aver ion Mrs. Washington sreceptions, 
of white Americans to domestic corvia, still overwhy lmingly popul 
t f \ en to young girls. t election 1792 was unanin 
habit of « ng hot bread—these form thy ams beingagainViee-Presid 
eonstant t of rem irk dy the Frene} of rovernment being still ] 
Visitors in the time of Vashi eton, In | It was tl ht at first by hot Ra 
SO IIVSIOLO il matters \ineriean hab and Hamilton that the ceremoy 
it ho Inquestionably modified for anguration should bea W vi} 
the bett Chastellux reports that at the | at the President's house ty 
best dinners of the period there was usu- | decided by the eabinet that it s 

v but one eourse besides the dessert publie and in the Senate-cha \\ 

1 Vo deseri! people as drinkin ington thus entered on a 
very strong tea immediately after this | office. which Was destined to } 
meal, and closing the evenineg with asup- ier than his first term. There 
per of salt meat At other points, again. Indian troubles to be settled. t] 
the national traits seem to have he n be urreetion in pe lvania to 
wilderi y transformed by the century ed, and the balance of neutralit 
that has since passed. The Che ier de | kept between Rinicoane England 
Beaujour deseribes Americans as usu ills first two questions, th meh the 
having ruddy complexions, but without | to be. long to military matters 
delieaey of featur mm; vet complicated with polities, and 
whereas all these be | was interwoven with the publie 
found by thr testimony of later travelle rs | all Europe, No President, ¢ reept 
to be noy precisely reversed, the features | h im Lineoln, has ever vet had 
having grown more delicate. the expres- | with Gude so diffieult: and 
ton Vivacious, and the complexion pale be remembered th it Lineoln had 


The standard of women's ed ication was | him the aid of national tradit 
| and in society they had to rely | formed, while Washington dealt 
nt and the conversation of newly organized 

‘lever men: vet Me rey Warren's history | create even the traditions, 

iad been accepted as a really able work, The great scheme for filline {] 
and Phillis W] eatley’s poems had passed 


rovernment 


western Territory With settlers had si 
fora phenomenon. Mrs Morton, of Mas- | ly lagged. Great Britain still 
Sachusetts, also, under the name of * *hi- | posts there: this encouraged the Th 
‘ 


lenia,” had published a poem ealled ** Bea 
on Hill,’ of whieh Robert Treat Paine. 


tribes who had never been includ 
( reaty of peace. It was at this t 
himself a man of a lity, had written in Kentucky earned the n f the 


ame of t 


and bloody ground,” more tha 


R t of future lays, hundred of her few pioneer sett] 
x ( st 4 ing been killed or eaptu red within 
en ed in verse sublime, years. General Mercer was sent 
new 3 of a nobler clime 


them with a small body of men in 1 
and was defeated: General St. ( 

the hill to which it eave its n; ume has been | ordered out the following year, 
much eut down: but the fame of Philenia | much larger foree, and was beats n 


The original beacon has lone sinee faller 


h is been vet more sadly oblit 


trously, losing nearly a thousand n 
many cannon, Washineton tried 


she and snely is she undoubt 


d to the vague suspicions of monarch-! to reach the Indians by tr ity, and 
ileal design which began to array them-| ‘*Mad A Anthony Wayne” and 50001 


selves acainst Washington For did not bring 
these tunef 


about peace at last. Near 
iL people write birthday odes | of what is now Cincinnati, Wayn 
tr n; and were not birthday odes clear ia winter ¢ camp in 1793; he built forts ! 
“al Strengthen his forward «march. 
Great men are sometimes influenced August, 1794, fought the battle of M 


of Ma 


| 
wel] as q tity: Le 
he said Going ] 
: N ‘ 
tth 
\ Ai 
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and Canadians, | England stood 
Vo 


ie completely and fi 


ui Indians, with a | 


of his fi rts, 

nd there made atreaty I 
Indian wa This, 1 
nsof Jay's treaty 
previous year 


ntry to » tide Ol 


re id inere: 
with all 


furiously. 


+} tt 
Lhe 


vithdrawal of the 
he North we 
t from the 
il captures —a pay) 


lto ten millions of dol 
it have been popular, | 
so for the payment of urdon 
ricans to British subd De \ ! ted handbill 
VOLULION, and t Cst tier 


LIS 


to make it unp: 
encounter the rising 
and this led t 


t opposition. The 
broke out in mobs passion,’ 

eV "al ne the hot u worthy 


ree 


lor hanged in effigy 


] 


as in one ease han ord of Jefferson; how, then, could his wift 


indifferent to it? Th 


idelphia by a mob of te home affairs of 


before the window nonarchiecal 
Hamilton, in 
meeting in 
by a volley of st 
sald, you us 
must retire.” 
ea series of pape in d 
Which secured its ratifieat 
the needful two-thirds vote, after 
cht of discussion. 
French Revolution, passi 
riod of promise into its 
id divided American feeling had | into monarchy,” that i 
fore been separated. This forn eareer of the Monoerat 
‘rench question had ceased to Washington must ha 


test of political sympathy ; it was a, more de 
er of 


ul 


social feeling as well. a oland itor, with pe rsiste 
sent him four copi 
the traditional friend ; Vv r » finement of er our milder 


times can hardly 


causing horror to the wor 


nst Indians for established order an 
of 1100 Kent tried to save the Ameri 
the Mian oss of | English constitution as possible might 
n and within sight of a British | well point to France as the example of ss ‘ 
he forced the Tndians to cease e opposite method Accordingly, the baa. 
s. On August 3, 1795, Way ne | Federalists, who comprised the wealthier a 
pr md) and more prominent the nation 
at n- | renewed their fidelity to the ] ish tra aa 
ch | ditions. They ealled the Democrats sai ree 
th | evlottes, and rewarded them mot merely as 
1d, | belonging to the less educated and less oe 
t Lne Class \ is i as 
s treaty ith November | the resident s fe found that her grand 
“(4 s the turning point of t per- | daughter, Neliy Custis, had been receiving 
daritv of Washington Krom | a guest in her absence, she asked who it 
A 
sala minority | was; then noticing a stain where a head 
him erness of the, had rested agvau the straw-coiored wall 
1: that treaty si paper, she exclaimed: was no Feder 
1 the ltish @ar- | alist: none but a lthy Democrat would 
sfr t guaran- |) mark the wall with his good-for-nothing iy 
iv} head in that manner puch remarks 
teat en repeated did not conduce to the 
ea 
vife 
th 
7 
th hu 
But) band as placed upon the guillotine lil 
had vipa- the French King Such ai carieature 
st ad 
Adams W Wii¢ 
vith a purse of English guineas in | ere was really 
nd; and the treaty itself was burned | no c s to quarrel about in the st : 
| the country. The charg 
es amounted to 
M LOliver Woleott 
hind a man I 
ced it; and yet 
i as if he Carries 
TY ALLACKS 5 
tir m the poet Fre ee oe 
} 
ft zette, established 
clerk, de 
er had saved th ous 
Ss} railoping fast 
id *‘cheeked the 
and the ike 
ie the ed 
i 
ines 
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troubles wei xasperated by | law which caused the revolt 
arrival, on April 9, 1793. of the rst en- | ton contributed the admirable 
voy of the new Frenely public, M. Genet. by which it was quelled, 
isl ed La OF enthu to call out so large a force as 
i Lhatimicht | © turned any n ans overawe the insurrection ! 
head, and J ) en aed no turn- |} without firine a shot. Wa 
His JOUPTIE from Charleston. cordingly sulnmoned out 
Carolina, to Philadelphia was 1j t] e- and the work Was done, Uy)! 
ception of J i t ili the trittumphan it led to the reaction which 
rig Ol man we} supposed to |] em IOWS aC nuplete strategie s 
DO and t i he took Upon | turn round and Say that ther 
| Mi how incredible. He under any danger, The most ski 
to » fit out privateers upon American | even in war are the blood] 
uy and to bring prizes into American is apt to be bloodshed alone t} 
ports for condem) ion Krenel, eon rels. It happened thus in th 


Us; and whi n Wash 


ked this, 


he threatened to appr ul from Washington 
to the yx ple The nation Was Instantly 
Givided ito two parties, and Whatever 


eXtravagances the SVlupathizers 
Hught comimit, the ‘cderalists doubled 

] 
(lem in wMagination, bhey sincer iV be 


Lieved that all sorts of li 


liorrors were trans 
acted the banquets given to Genet: that 
the guests in turn wore the red p 


revolution 


ary cap—the bonnet rouge; that a roasted 
pig received the name of the s] 


lain King of 
Irance, and that the s l 


evered head was of 
fered in turn to each eu st, Who exclaim 
ed, theatrically, Tyrant!” and struck it 
With his The se stor) Ss may have 
been chic Hy false, b they prod iced as 
been true. On 
the other ind, Genet If be 


li Lhey 


haved so 


foolishly and insolently that Jefferson 
himself had to mindon his cause. ‘Tf 

OUPr Citizens he wrote, have not already 


been shedding each other's blood, it is hot 
OWilng to the moderation of Mr. Genet.” 
Jefferson himselfasss uted to Washineton’s 
proclamation of utrality (April 22, 1793 
though he rejoiced that it Was not issued 


under that precise name, Indeed, through 


out the excitement. Ji fferson seems to have 
contributed only the needful influence to 

to the French view of the ques 
lon, and was less extravagant in that way 
than tmiiton on the other side, 


ao JUSLICe 


But after all these extravagances, rea] 


or reputed, it was natural that every out 
} 


break should be charged to the ‘demo 
cratie societies,” Washineton thouelht 
that they instigated the Whiskey Insur 
rection which arose in Pennsylvania in 
1794 against the excise laws an insurree 
tion which denounced such laws as ‘* the 
horror of all free stat s,” and went so far 
as to threaten separation from the Union. 


It was Hamilton who had framed the 


faulter, or even to a common pick po 


son declared the affair to have 
a riot, and not nearly so bad ; 
law which created it; he hy ld to 
Which he had announced 
‘ebellion, that occasional po) 
ence was a good remedy for 
government, 

We think of these times as pu 
the present; yet the perennial m 
| over the decline of the repul 


ready begun in the first dee 


ad 
istence. Fauchet. the French 
Who sueceeded Gi net, declared 
falsely, that Edmund Randolph 
wt tirst Attorney-General, | 
SUCCEE ded Jefferson as Sec ret 


had come to him and a 


sked for 

espouse the French side, iu 
the indignant Frenchman, 
sciences of the pretended patriot 

ica have already their prices. W] 
be the old age of this government 


thus already decrepit?’ And as to 


ical violence, the habitual abuse of \ 


ington went on increasing; the Di 
ic Republicans spoke of him lis 
in their private meetines as ° M 
ma’; they allowed him neither 
ness, hor pecuniary honesty, noi 
ability, nor even personal courag 


himself w rote that every act of hi 
istration was tortured, and t]} 
misrepresentations made “In suc 


(Cll 


veratedand indecent terms as could s 
ly be applied to a Nero, to a notori: 
His farewell address was mad 
in September, 1796, and he met Co: 
December 7, for the last time 

electoral votes, as counted by the 8 
in the following February (1797) 

John Adams, of Massachusetts, to lia 
highest number, and he was declare 
sident-eleet; while Jefferson, who lia 


\ 
1) 
‘ 
+ 
( 
| 
iG 
\ 
exag 
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} 


as pronounced to be upen n 


aceording to allowed 
sion sinee altered. 
fice Washington wrote 


self to | 


the reeords of the English state 


© to be found many strange 


to LIS POSILION 


ueh pos 


numerous ses, \ icl ade tar to ope 
imagination and curiosity, in ne of the hiche vizes of his ea 
] ] } + ] +1 
ne: but, o1 nad, there 1s 


aenee 


»>aetrimental 


than tl 
will be mv aim here 
simply and briefly as pos 
eat it, indeed, very much. ¢ 


yo Sle VWiwi 
Cars while 


place. 

ly it. and to give i 
different setting ; 

nsiderations aside) the 

‘in force and weight more thai whom, however, he formly treated 


vy gain in artistic balanee | with eoldnes nd by 1 neans unpopt 


Poindexter was a young 


l respected family in Sussex ess, before the close of the second 4 


born in London i ( he was known 


fe was educated at Oxford, with } dresses a voung lady of 


1e, the 


o his entering the clerical profes ig rhoo iss Edith Saltn 
in the year 1810 he obtained a i] f an ex-army officer. 
little town of Witton, near as a widower, and in poor healt! 
tham, known historically as the | and since he was living mainly on his half 
Sir John Suekling. The Poin ay, iad very litt 


f le to give his daugh 


s had been much impoverished by r, the affair was looked upon as a love 
sses of David's father and erand- | mateh, the rather since Edith was a hand- 


i2 
— 
this exclamation to be repeated, tha 
e present. Phe man whos the source 
r country’s misery is this day reduced 
| longer the power to multiply tl oes of thes 
» sees a resting-plaee, and IS | [nited States. Now 1 han ever is tl 
his body to lean thereon. To| time to reio Every 
1+ do this in peae lded., the libert oft t people 
4 to be endured by som now beat with rapture e thought that tl ro. 
on that verv dav a Philadel- | Gay t of Wa ston cea to ¢ ae 
1: ih; eurren » injustice and to legalize corrup 
yer dismissed him with a tinal xk ; | ae 
: i] tion.... When we look back upon the eight 
t political viruience is on the | With astonishment that one man could thus 
] 1 the pi i peu y 
our enlightened people, and carry his designs 
Lord v lettest thou Thy servant depart | against the pub liberty so far as to endat oe 
! e eyes have seen Thy salva cer its very existence. Yet such is the fact, fame ue 
This was the exclamation of a1 and if this is apparent to all, this day should cee ee 
i flood of blessedness breaking in | form a jubilee in the United States See 
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{ fathe and Da Set oO have hact 
\ Is or no resourees bey nd the very modest 
vhich would, as the phrase is, make | stipend appertainh: 
tune of a modern novelist. But was, at all events, poor, tho [iiiiisessed ake 
re to 
eve 
. } } 4 4 4 4 4 
of whieh the law Was abie lO LAKC ne cnared a His poverty, ane 
paratively small coenizanee, al- | reason to believe that he had inherited no ee 
they beeame subjects of much small share of the rulated tempera- 
ission and mystifieation ment which had proved to 
} : 
\ these eases none, perhaps, 1s bet the eider generatio ( iis Tamily. 
thr | Personally he was a man of striking ey, 
r aspect, having lon a < hair, heavily es AES: 
ta marked eyebrow blue eyes; his 
Pe] itl, and « were crac il in contour, 
to ny HMB), several | but wanting in resolution; lits figure was eee 
] 
there 
smoothness lar with the men, toward some of whom . a 
nd. H tO be 
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of charming charae- | colonel’s, i You know 
ter. The Reverend Davi ina | 


was,” he said, in a low. « 


niv had every apne trance OF being deep fathers son 


d he resented the idea of her Jeny ¢} enough inthe world { 


ness. wit} 1 f 


into it 


on have had the effect of | ‘Theory or no theory. th 
breaking Off the match, for adaughter | as creat men im the pulpit as 
Was devoted], attached to him and hard position,” said David, oli 
ly questioned his right to dispose of hea **T don't say to thi 
x hi sttar a <ehila tical historv. and 
sii { ) alle tl) DISTOrV, and 


el Crs Hall Vv coe it 


c l, and, moreover, it was arranced Well,” remarked David 
that the latter should oc ipy the same) sombre tone, **I am not cont 
nouse With Mr. and Mrs. Poindexter after | much [ can admit to ¢] 

they were married. Nevertheless, the col- | man I love, But you kn as 
onel was not a m 1 to move rapidly, and | do that men nowadays are ca 
the engagement had worn alone for near profession not so much by the D 


Mons Aas by the accident of 


ne winter evening in the} it not for 


nd as the 


wht 1t 5 ela» 
Wine | Out a 


the lover sj on the topic that was up Gad! Pm much of your 0; 
permost in ais thoughts, and asked his turned the colonel, Wild a eri 
liost y hether there were any wood reas there are two doors, you know 
why the marriage should not be consum nto enter the world by. ] 
inated at once faney a eassock, he ean put on 
‘Christmas is at hand,” the young man ty’s uniform.” 

remarked; **why should it not be render * Neither the discipline nor th 
ed doubly memorable by muting this | of a soldier's life would suit i. 


answered. ‘So far as I ki 
‘Fora parson, David, you are a deuced nature, 


l what it craves is freedo 
iMpatient man,” the colonel said. enjoyment of its capacities. ( 
**Parsons are human,” the other ex such conditions could I show 
claimed, with warmth. capable of. In other words,” ] 
‘H mph! J suppose some of them are. | witha short laugh, *‘ ten the { 


In fact, David, if I didn’t believe that there | is the profession I should choos 


Was something more in you than texts and Ah,” murmured the eol 
litanies and the Athanasian ereed. I'll be} a sigh, “I doubt that's a profi 
hanged if I'd ever have let you look twice all of us like to practice as well | 
at Edith. That girl has vot blood in her} What! no more wine ? Oh, ay, I 


veins, David; she’s not to be thrown away | of course! Well, go to her, sin 


onany lantern-jawed, white-livered doctor | must: but when you come to 1 

of souls, T ean tell you.” youll have found out which wears 
David held his head down, and seemed | best woman or the bottle. I'] 

not to intend a reply: but he sudde nly | presently, and maybe we'll see what can 


raised his eyes, and f 


‘d them upon the | be done about this marryin; 


| 130 
ain 
} lyvint ( Lit en that the pas That idea has occurred 
sions of reserved men, when once aroused. than onee, David, and to say 4 
: are stronger than tho of perso S mor Li d vou none the less for 
generally demonstrative What the dence should a f 
es Colonel Saltine did not at first reeeive want to do in a pulpit / | 
Mis proposed son-in-law with favor, He! cloth as much as any man, I j 
Was a valetudinarian, and accustomed to | leaving theory aside, and « 
regard his da hter rse | lit } ct f ‘ 
| 
é Ing parso) It is ve likely that his ol | 
it 
i e tho | IS, Man Is creat in the 
3 ter of his contrariness Poindexter had | a pity he isn’t somewhere « 
} StPON Se persuasive po rs, and no doubt | co ild use his greatness to mo; ’ 
‘ been fixed. of primogenit 
eariy part of Deecem er Poind onel Saltine, thi Church of Ene 
with the colonel and Edith, Zi , for the most part, a congrevati 
tt 
: 
i 


tome ther before 


slippered 
ill Just | 

d had satd 
vheth 


\ 


ANG 


es doubt 


not 
| 


but when he 


vou 
nothin 
had 


mto h 


is 


orunt, 


and Edith had brought 


4] 
and His prpe, a id put the 


mele! 


to da 


1 


of 


as destined 


t any 


one 
month 
xter s father hadi 


second wife dvinge 
and two 


Th 


Lambert 


Wi mto the world. 


maiden name was 


re 
o 
in the parish of 


hands ise 


town itself. 


t time 


ither had been at one 
isomuch that David was named 

und Lambert, as his vodfather 
vith 


hev 


\ 


is uncle, presented the child 


rep mug Lambert was 


o have married, but th 


m 

re ¢ re 

ras far back as David's ear 


til 


vt ‘ 
rea 


ileetions, tothe effect he had 
1 a secret and obscure passion 
beauty. 


foreign woman of creat 
ibtful character and antecedents. 
could found had ever 
woman, or would aecept the re 
ly 


be who e 


ual 


y of asserting tha 
but she afforded a convenient 
f accounting for many things 
ned mysterious in Mr. Lambert's 
At leneth, David 

it vears old, his godfather left 
telling 


it t she act 


when 
ul abruptly, and without 
whither he was going or whi 

d return. As a fact 
vr did return, nor had any certain 
‘er been heard of him since his de 

Neither his house nor his farm 

ver sold, however, though they were 


27 


of 


matter 
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] 
one tenant a 


Luan 


Irprised 


HYroperty 


a Lambe 


Poind Vou 


l enough 


appeared, 


Da 


vid ld that 


‘rend 


lem nh, 


rning, 


SItthl 
t} 


voun¢e 
tabdl 


l wr 
he desk before him. After 


dly and 


t his ha 


sermon lay on 
reading the letter, 
ift 


] ] 
iy. ra SIOWLYV, vith 


amazes 


frequent pauses, he fol it up, and, still 
holding it in s hand, leaned back in 
his chair, and remained for the better 


part of an hour ina stat 
Many changing « 


glowed 


eof deep preoec 


XDPeSSIONS 


pation, 


ect aeross his face, and 


s, and trembled on 
At 
erect, and smote 
hand 
was real; id 
ago the poor lmpris med clergy man of the 


blue eve 
his lips. last roused 
violent] 


if 


e 


his clinched is 


Poindexter 
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{ edit + | 
: went to Edith, and they had | rented to more oring a 
i EE they heard | number of years. It was said. also, that Doe 
| hobbling Lambert held possession of some valuable 
he opened reat estat in | Won Ne rtheless 
proces tire ten, or re 
rvou whol membered o7 an \ lL the new 
ufter all. had an veneration of men, t 1 they micht 
peak of “the old Lambert Hous nel 
it ic | ] 
of. 10 1S pecause | sometimes | ther knew nor enred ) it happened to me 
hie this oda | te t mucht ive it ever since 
iC; subsided, () eer hiizabethis David 
il Poindexter had ceased to Ink of 
j i ‘ l 
stantial than a dream 
Ul-caymmm his bald pate, he drew He was all the more a there 
of tobacco smoke, and said, ore, When, on 4 aa following thi 
voung folks want to set up} terview ish mentioned, | recelrved a t 
ra month vou | ter from the late David Lambert's | 
all L care ers, tb substance that 
| stispect his unele fad died in Constan Opie 
» bring | married (so far as could be aseertained eae 
nte ite. and blood-relations sur 
enmat Viving him, Linder these erreun 
his vithin | amounting to one hundred 
r we veeks | and SIXty thousand pounds, the Ol 
cing Davy which was sted in land and houses in 
ie city of London, as well as the eountrs 
+] ] } 
ther wl seat in Witton known as the old Lambert ona fs 
sleral His | House, and the farm lands thereto apper ic 
j | Wr 
situated Witton taining il wea not to mention 
nea a on the four or tive thousand pour ready 
ts of the and | money, came into possession of the lat 
) 
Day nearest of hn, who, as 
is none other tha the tre ee 
therefore, be kind, at his 
4 
is convenience, to advis his obedient sery 
it ants as to what disposition he wished to ae 
3, da make of his inheritance 
It w and thi 
) n the crate 
: 
} 
des 
; 


1g and le, as DY a Stroke oO 


pounds 


Vas 1 il Ganced in his ver 
Keil itil » Lhe 
d d thn it wide oF reathine 
the ) \ aeep inh 
Liol | en Cip mi! You 
bove au ! f th ct 
of Leb rose the s e gray towel 
ot ( ‘ el t s the in 
cub ( tinh ) 10 Wa ! 


out for himself what sin was like Then 
he looked to the 1 vhere between thi 
leatless trees ¢ olonel Saltine’s little dwel] 


used its red-tiled roof aboy« the high 
ad so, hadith, vou doubted 


{ 


hether [ we re at ali times my real self 


You shall not need to make that compiaint 
\s for to-morrow’s sermon | 
vho 


vrote sermons 


Away 


nor shall 


l ever preach any. With it, there 


tore 
Li strode baek to the table, took up thre 
Sheets of manuseript from the desk. tor 


them across, and laid them on the b ivning 


coals. They smouidered for moment 
then blazed up, and e draught from the 
open window whisked the blaekened ashes 
up the chimney. David stood meanwhil 
With his arms folded. smiling to himself, 


] 
and rep LOW 


‘ating voice, 
Never avain never again neve} 
again,’ 

By-and-by he reseated himself at his 
desk, and hurriedly w rote tio or three 
notes, one of which was directed to Miss 
Pal tine He gave them to his se rvant, 


With an injunction to deliver 
addresses during Lhe alternoon 


yvatch, he 


Looking 


at lis vas Surprised to find that 


He 


portman 


Il Was already past twelve o clock. 


Went upstairs, packed a small 
teau, made some changes in his dress. and 
buovant 


There was a decanter half full of sherry 


came Gown again with a 


step. 


on the sideboard in the dining-room: he 


poured out and drank two glasses in sue 
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of Shakspeare’s, 
and he was out 
awoke early in the morning wi 


parsonage at Witton, with its b 


the church, and of the congregati: 


Cession This done 


left the house with his portmia 


hand, and ten minutes Jat 


epled the London 


his part in at 
iresque Inanner, 
noon he had 


On tha ‘5 


an intervir 


Lambert's lawvers, 


struck by his calm, lofty. an 


He 


rosperity as a thin ber 


feel in a half-impatient 


bility which the COnLrO 


on to my higher dutie 


‘but L have take n me: 
self t 


convenient looting 


» place these affairs u 


ed, UXINg nis 


iocutor, 


tigated the possibility of there 


nearer than mysel! 


No such claimant could « 


awvyer replied, “unless the 


bert had married and had iss 


‘Is there, then, anv reaso 


that he contemplated the contin: 
has happened 2?” 

‘If he any 
upon the subject, that contin: 


hh urdly have failed to present 


bestowed thou 


mind,” the lawyer answered 


David consented to receive the ¢ 


i thousand pounds which w 
him, and took his leave. He x 


his rooms, at 


the Tavistock Ho 
Garden, ite the evening, af 


some changes in his costume 


the theatre, and ; 


aw Kean play 
Vhen the pla 
m the fr SLY all 
felt it impossible to sleep. It 


midnight before he returned to 


with flushed cheeks, and a pec 


He sle pt ine 


lance in his eyes. 


feeling of feverishness. It w 


He thought of his st 


morning, 


He t 


its simplicity, its repose. 


Church of | | 
the of seven thousand | 
4 \nd 1 it POW 
along On Way to the 
li, ] y +} 
ro Ip Smiling, with a vivid eolor Was a Cramatie inst 
Cheeks and a bright Sparkie inf as inh many elog cht men o 
eves He stretched himself. te his ful temperament. w } 
heroht, Out his arms, and smote ery now and then to Jor 
Chest Tsts Wiat a load was} was oce wring sort of 
Cone from } ls lie Wi | 
lead and desp past What IS mV purpose not to a 
lad David Foimadexter to do with calling | acy lo interfere permanently 
to repentance? Let him first find | vii 
por 
presu 
1h \ 
eves steadily upor 
gard vou have thoi 
L\ 


id 


vening 


roing to bed betimes to-night: 


give me pleasure to meet a qu 
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And 
n her thoughts and dreams 
it ¢ He got up, and went 
It 
of t 


present state, as to its merely 


ooked out up 


The sky w 


il] he muted tumult of 


t, was certalmnlv avree 


} 


iad opened 
David dre 


sed 


his break aSt. \\ 
] 


in the window in 


place, and stirring 


rentleman came up and 


staken, or Is your name Pon 
| 
OK eC up, and reco@nized 


Lord 


fashion, a 


thev. a son ol 


Ss Miah 


a 
reat clubs, and a man 


He Was 


than David, 


reputation 


“apace 


moment, is the 


nd symbol of that great, 


spien 


nerate world with whieh it was 
to make acquaintance 

not mistaken, My. Courtney,” 
uietly ** Have you breakfast 
s some time since we hi 
If | 


setting out 


ive 


met 


ves, egad! remember 


that which I was 


1} 
e sinners, you know, 


depend 


parsons to pull us up in time 
any—er—any very serious ca 
Ha! ha!” 

‘stand vou; but, for my part, | 
pit,” said David, uttering 

wable words with a carelessness 

himself wondered at. 

ve!” exclaimed Courtney, with 


+ 
L¢ 


ynation of sun prise and curios 
his good - breeding pre vented 
1 formulating 


more tiv. 


made no rejoinder, he present 
ied, ** Then 


it i 


er perhaps you 


n your way to dine with 
Only one or two friends 
uet Sunday party 

had in 
but 


iet 


vou,” said David. 


en that’s settled,” exclaimed Court 
and meanwhile, if you've finished 


Row 


breath of air 


the 


no means 


change of fortune 


his relinquish 


Poindexte ris ho foo 


himsel 


prehended thes 
penetrabie ibhority 
rested upon 


1 (rod 
iad. titted 


LOOd 


thie 


service training whereby 


he | him for it stood hi inl 


eloped his isi 
Lo 


his subtietv, and, strange Say Is OV 


ers of dissimulation Contra 


Vinat 
al 


led him to 


is popularly supposed, his study 
fairs of the other world had enal 
with thi 


eontemptuous tac ility 


deal affairs With a half 


Ss world 
As for the minor 
technicalities, the social pass words and 
forth, to which 


sO much Importance 1s 
iseribed, Dav 
first 
rst 


noble manne 


oe nerally 
fe: 


id had nothing to 


i’ from them: because he 
of as 


well 
and secondly, because 
he hi ( 


acted as a sort of breast 


Paiiy 


na clergvman 


pi rainst crit 


It would be thoug ‘chose 
to appear ignorant of that 
Knew 

\s for Mr. ¢ 


may doubtless have been a quiet 


‘ourtney’s dinner, though it 


one Trom 


his point oT view, 


COMSIGEPADLY 


from such Sunday festivities as David had 


been accustomed to \ 2ood deal of wine 


was drunk, and the conve 


eautious a 1} 
gradually thawed 
late when they 


rose from table and then 


certain 


Street. 


a proposition was made 
well-known club 
David 


1 ’ 
FAMess 


inh 


went with the rest, and, for the 


1 
vour cotfee, what do vou sav to a turn in 
= [ve got my trap here, and a 
freshen us up 
) David and Courtney spent the day to ae Es 
gether, and b evening the voung ex 
eereyman had made the acquarntance ol 
of the leading men about town. He 
had also allowed the fact to transpire that 
t of § ore AV, | pecuniary standing was of the sound 
ista How esl kind Dut this s dont so skillfully § 
sed! | vith such a lofty an that even Court 
vn to hev, Who was as cvnieaia Vinah, Was 
fidential a friend Hle has 
the stuff in him that the old fellow lad a a 
r- You must get up early to ge e better of ae a 
| 
Derwent. a man who has been parson, and scen 
mem- | through 
they David, in fact, felt himself the superior, 
| intellectually and by nature, of most of 
is older Like He sav He per ed and com 
companion OF th {ters Tather 
14 
: 
the fac 
avid 
il on David's aceount 
g Mo Treedom It Was 
| 


fe plaved ecards 


hundred pounds 


handled d ri 


indred pounds 1th 
the sum 
Here 


tenes 


t seem to him half so miderfu 
is hi reason told him i It seemed 
natura i er mu i wandering 
had at ! Nis Wav into the place 

wes, educa 1 Tro ifanev amidst 
ized Sur? Vill on breathing ones 
mo rnative air, tear off their clothes 
and ore avain Somew tia 
sin may have been David's ease. who 
Inher ba vivid ree the manly in 
Stincts of his forefathers wd Torerbly and 
by const crreumstanees lived a life 
Opposed to these impulses—an ar 
tificial life therefore. But now at lenge 


he had come Into hus birthright, and felt at 
home 


One episode of the previous evening re 


mained 1 Ts memory it had prod iced 
an etfeet upon him out of proportion with 
its apparent signiticanee. A centleman 
t guest at the dinner, a small man with 
sandy hair and keen o iv eves, on being 


presented to David had looked at him with 
ai expression of shrewd pe rplexity 
said 


** Have we not met before 


‘It is possible, but I confess ] do not 
replied David 


hame was 


recollect it 
Ihre 


tinned the 


Poindexter,’ 


other, ** but the 


not on 
face —pardon 


me my oath to,’ 


I could have taken 
“Where did this meeting take place 
asked David, smiling. 


‘In Paris, at s,” said the eray 


eyed gentleman (mentioning the name of 
a well-known French nobleman 
‘You are quite certain of that 
Wee. 
I have 


don 


was but a month sinee.” 


never in Paris. For three years 
oht Lon 


“What was your 


hardly been out of. si of 
David answered, 
friend’s name’ 

** [thas slipped my memory,” he replied. 
An Italian name, I faney 
a man of very striking ap 
pearance, and I conversed with him for 


more than an hour.” 


But he was 


pardon me 


Now it 1s by ho means an uncommon 
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for 


oOce ior t 


lrrence 


Wo Perso? 


resemblance to each other, } 


that Dav id M 


associat 


nal and external tran 


had happened to hin 


his counterpart 
phetic: he was what | al 
fantastic the 


was, he could not rid hin 

David returned to \W 
middle of tl 
those concerned the pevo 


lave the old | 


m opened, and put in son 


dition for his reeeption 
forth On toot awn 
humble clereyman: he ym 
behind a par of horses. by 


personage in thre 


this Ol 


Varad change was 
than the change Within a 


Could scareely Called Cor 


nob Wanting in the teehlmniea 

ceremony due to him as a 
vealth and inilue nee, he co 
half-coneealed s ISPels¢ 


due 


to his 


reant clerevman t. his 


In fact, | 


rishioners were in aterribl; 


to reconcile their di sire to st 


their richest fellow townsn 


dismaved recognition of that 


scandalous professional Col 


smiled at this, but it made ] 

congregation together, and fr 
plain to them the reasons. o 
Which had induced him to wij 
active 


had intended onee more 


labor in the chureh | 


determined to preserve a proud 


ferent silence. There was only 
who had a right to eal] him 


and li 


Was not without fearfulr: 
looked forward to his meeti) 
llowever. 


the sooner sueh fi 


is 
rest the better, and hee 


alled 


on the evening of his arrival. 1 


had been in bed for two days 


and she was sittine alone in 


parlor, 


She rose 


at his entrance, w 
blush, and a look of 
anxiety. Her eyes yon 
change in his dress. for he had ec 


mixed ela 


swiftly 


more money than he had | the fact i... an 
the last three yvears—but kept his head ordinary-looking man) th 
and ee Ooclock the morning new acquaintance atfeeted 
drove with Courtney to the lattep odg involuntari (| 
| 
il 
fia 
— 
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ugh not vel Not 


e external marks of | 
e held baek from him wi 
ceness and timid 
er cheek, but 
words of greeting 


nd conventional, but 


need, Edith, except our love | said 
Vetl 
hold you to that,’ she an- | upon 
at 


not turn me from it,” | 


MmoOre 


reasonable her once more 

ices forced At anv r: 
be What God over, said bh 
condition that 


mad, Then, have no hand I 


than in these 
**God does tood before 
her lips trembling, nervousiv dra 
vers of « 
otner. Sli 
vith more w tn for she cou me n happiness 
I was not fitte 1 » without hn | a rare sanity 
the secret tri- | integritv of mind made her pereciy 
lf-knowledge, I have stood | he had pushed the matter to a fal 
of livpoerisy It | native. It was not a question ol 
L be delivered | ing or not preaching sermons 


apostacy from an upright life 


lid you not say that before, » paised her eyes, which shone ce 


demanded. looking at him. | dark jewels in her pale countenance, and 


lid you remain a hypoerite until | said, slowly, ** We had better part 
your worldly benetit to abandon “Then my sins be upon your 
Can Vou say, on your word eri d David pass1onate ly 
that you would stand where you The blood mounted to her cheeks at the 
you were still poor instead of | injustice of this rejoinder, but 
could not or would not answer 
Ss eves are to some extent Open- | re mained erect and pro id ui 
their views are confirmed by | had closed between them 
They make our dreams and fore- | after that neither Day id nor any 
vs into realities. We question in | knew. 
ids, and events give us the an The apostate David seems to 
termined that, if she were to beat 
an argument might excuse any | den of his sins, they should 
‘said Edith, lifting her head in- | nor light His life for many we 
V this interview was a scandal and a 
ny! Do you use that word to) grace. The old Lambert mansion Was 
<claimed David. the scene of carousals and excesses such 


Vn heart bids me— 
o- and | do not know vour heart 
ha ** Because vou do not love me eee 
hat You iv be right replied Edith, 
her | striving » steady her but at 
Vere east | beireved | le qd Vou 
| nes at last * You are cured of that belief, it seems ee 
david With gloomy Ntferness 
so be it The love that waits 
fastidious conscience is n he 
. 
t love My lo is not of that com ae vote 
le of sin, or of erime tself, could descend y ve 
now vou vet,” look ipon vou, it Would but render you aearet 
to me than belore 
st sa you. von said you mav break my heart, David, 
ther | were m al sell | ou will, cried the @1 emutlousiv, vet 
ny real self since then resolutel but reverence 
alt not What you were than | love vou 
follow that vou are What vou David had turned awa is il to leave a8 oe 
the poon Dut he pau ed and eontronted i 
t e, We derstand 
rth shal Do you ma yout 
mould Bo WiC o Lhe 
neces Edith was still seated. but the condition See 
ool 
4 
Dav 
] 
dea 
, 
ith 
(rod 
) 
\ 
we 


ey, il 
Cu Ol othe. On res 

se dav at it; drinking 

( ¢ ilae QOINgS Gave 1 

t O vest, till the Re 

rred to as the Wicked Parson 
ore nerself with 
prerle Passiveness, whieh 
ed, mdered at, and others 
deemed indieatior she had 
heart lt ‘ iad hot, so much the bette 


}) Ut 


iV, Whe 
lo mar. to be thre loremost 

Vitioul appea And the Worst of 
nuecha the poor colonel ’s mou 
tered at the feasts and festivities of thy 
ert on mn, he was prevented by 
OF } Position Trom takin 
anv part ia them So Edith could find 
no peace either at Lome or abroad: and if 
td notin her own heart, she was in 
deed forlorn 
What may have been the cost of all 
this dissipat on it was difficult to say but 


several Observant persons were of Opin 


lon that the parson’s income could not 
lone stand it There were rumors that 


he had heavy bills owine in several quar 


ters, Winch he could pay only by realizing 
some Of lis investments On the other 
hand, it was said that he plaved high and 
constantly, and usually had the devil's 
ick But it is Impossible to gauge the 
truth of sueh stories, and the Wik ked Par 
son himself took no pains either to d nN 
or contirm them. He was always the 
loudest the gavest, and the most reckless 
of his company, and the leader and in 
Spirer of all their wild proceedings: but it 
Was noticed that, thouch he lauched often 
he never smiled; and that his face, when in 
repose, bore traces of anything but happi 
hess Kor some cause or other, moreover 
but whether maliciously or remorseful 
IV Was open to question—he never entire 
laid aside his clerical garb: he seemed 


either to delight in profaning it, or to re 


tain it as the re minder and scourge of his 
Own W ickedness, 
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there 
ip at the mi Histon, and 

sic were kept up till 

Of the morning ( 
lests depart d, some 

lo} some elsewhere \t 

Wood Courtrne remain 


David sat dow: 


POON, W! 


irousal, to pric 
Vitlit Short intermiussions 
Pour hours At 


his cards, and saj 


Wel tiats all 


David for my part, | 


Orseback first « 


have breathed tresh ait 


They parted a COrding ( 
ing to his room, and Da 
hence he pre seh) ly issued 


His bay mare, and rode eas 
wat he pass d Colon Sait 


drew rein for a moment by S| 


up at Edith’s window lt 
four and five OcLlOocK OL a 
iv April; the sky was clea 
still and peaceful. As he sa 
le looking up, the blind of 
Was raised and the sash itse] 
Kdith, in her white night dre 
heavy brown hair falling ro 
and on her shoulders. razed o 
garded him Witha half bewi ade} 
sion, as if doubting of his y 
moment they remained thus 
waved his hand to her wit 
ture of farewell, and rode on 
mediately out of sight behind 
foliage of the cedar of Lebano: 
On reaching the London | 
horseman paused once more 


O hesitate What course to p 
finally he turned to the right 
a southerly direction, The ro 
gently, and dipped and rose { 
hills; trees border d the Way ol 


and as the sun rose they thre 


OWS Westward, while 
and twittered in the fields a 


By-and-by a clump of wood 
into view about half a mile off 
passing through the midst of j 


vid entered it at one end. he sa 


= 
x as recalled the exploits of the monks of 
Int 
ner father is almost as diffi; morrow 
cu as David himself hae itl ull thi 
: old Bvfeman could neither comprehend | replied the other ul 
ho ) ‘ t if } 
seemed to titm his OU Tike Meany 
imn rable per \ 
! perversit\ day we can do is to take a nan 
she had been all for marrving You ma Pox 
‘ il 
| 


im through 


ler mounted 


emed 


id reared s 
reticed horseman 


moment 
s were face to face 
ves met than 


1 
1! 
V 


ill understand that [ e 
dot vou without feelin 
neet vou,’ s 


poke 


id David, « 
me in the 

| Came vlong, 
yrest in. Would it 


Suit 
where We 


ne press you \s for me ecann 
ye do with time,” 

1 at your service, sir, with plea 
turned the 


ad happened lo 
1 some people 
other, leaping lightly 
a 
round, and revealing | 


pair of 


V thie 
small pistols attached to 
beneath his blue riding surtout. 
n my mind, also, to streteh my | minded parson was in debt 
ke a pull at my pipe, for, ear ly inan you met 
[ have ridden far this morning.” erend David P 
the point where thes 


rommdexter 


move happened to 


away. And indeed 
tind to how n 


tiny 


had a b 
\ had halted 


a | as the day wore on, and s 


lane branched otf into the depths 
wood, and down tl 

their horses. When 
sight of the road 


sfastin such a way 


the missing man wer 
is they passed, | als of the sherifi 
they were |to be distingu 
hey made their) But the 
that they could 
e crass, and themselves reclined at 
wot of a broad-limbed 


great sensa 
How the report start »one kne 
mak, and they 
ned in converse there for upward 
nour, 


ict, 


Trom 
to moutl ur 


it must have been several hours 
‘or the sun was high in the heavens) 
one of them issued from the wood 


accrued to him 
as mounted on a black horse, and | late Da 


won 


from 
alone, but 
ntire property and ates that had 
as nearest of 


kin to the 
vid Lambert. And it 


Was add d 
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| the shade and | wor aa ft 
} 
1) Diack hors 106 ¢ the road, and 
«Sotto a verv spirited | suring | that no one was in sight 
ud David drew near, it sud e turne mse’s head toward Li ae 
vould have | e turned to the 
mie OCCUPPed, L roce ) itt ir in t it direction, 
isif bv a cor e south. and yat an obseure hos 
se, the w rein. and sat | telry Having seer rs nded to 
ich other With a curiosity cho} and eat sO thir | e wen ) 
to astonishment At length the sound mn ote 
the Dlack liorse gave a short! On a Lixit 
said nent the f } 
ve that the same strana 2 qQuantit ot dor nents that 
i 
both, sir If you we col yere pia | 
( \ l, sho ai LO \ Viigo ‘ pura ti eC 
My name is Giovanni Lam- | aeross London Bridge. and aped = | ee eee 
ni Lambert,” repeated Davi Mi vhile the tow Witton was 
rht involuntary movement Vast perturbati \\ Harwood 
I ] ‘ 
lam mistaken, | have heard met Court ifternoo) 
Bu vou are not Italian ind came vi LOW tairs to ot 
m my mother’s side. But yo breakfast, he learned, in answer to lis in - 
dvantage of me.’ quiries. that othin had been seen of 
uld not | David Poindexter since he rode awa = a 
stron: thirteen ho Ni (Court 
to smount- | pressed an tv at snews, and dispat poe | 
he only ead his own t md one ot Da a 
| id mark grooms to make livest 
ve h invit neighborhood These vo personaves 
cet ou to Ves cated to such ood purpose that be ae ; 
nh hour nere CON bore night the whole ne ehborho id as 
ware that David Poindexter had disap 
t istonishing to 
ople this evil 
It Every other 
inst the Rey 
4 IS poe ame | 
no tidings of 
eeirved, 1ndividu 
uliff species began 
nidst the crowd. ee 
if COME 2 
Vv. but 
) 
s of 
= 
| tha 
the 
ne W 
v 
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erable bv pro sof la Mr. ¢ irtheyv was Prese ntly she was awa) 
very anxiou or hh febtor to! by any sound—that sony 
n appearance Now hap- proaching, and she dr 
; lat this report, unlike many others | shadow of the tree Down 


United Kingdom: and it was formally | now his face was discern 
that Pe dexter had escaped to the moonlight It Was 
Continent a would either remain in| that countenance: the horse 
hie ne there take passace V the first vid Poindexter His 
opportunity to American colonies, or} was different from anv he 
the United States. as thev had now bes ni! fore worn; there was n 
ealled for some ears pust Nobody d apout it hor Was that bl 
ended the reverend apostate, but, on the | the Poindexter stables I 
| | ed De noel ssly he r de !—a 
In thought: but 
erty mome people said it ourht to be Edith could draw her breath 
lor myaitine t of eco poet Cak he had passed beneat 
iste ott KING Was not t De EX ol the tree and Was 
pe ed Viliagve, Now he had Val 
Mdith, meanwhile. had ept herself | vague light and shadow, ar 
strictly se ed s as the iast per- | later Edith began to doubt 
} id SPC] Da cle ter bu SeCLISES had hot plaved he. 
l the: facet to no o1 perstitious horror fell upor 
isa The only person who did | had seen Was a spirit hot 
E not be ve that he had eseaped. but who | blood She knelt down by thi 
felt eo) COL at die cead, and that | remained for a lone time 
he died b His own hand Phat Niadaen upon her arms, and 
ture of tarewe and Of despair wilieh he Clasped, Sometimes prayvins 
|i had made to her he vanished behind the | wondering and fearine At 
cedar of Lebanon had for her a to he feet, hastene 
eance capable of only one interpretation through tie increasing darkne s 
Were he alive. h ould ha returned iore she had reached her ho 
‘ On the evening of the day following the | discovered that what she had s 
= events just recorded, the solitude of her! «host The whole village was 
- room suddenly beeame 4 rrible to Edith. of excitement, 
and she was irres stibly impelled to dress Everybody was full of th 
. herself and go forth in the open air, She | hour ago who should appear ric 
: wound a veil about her head, and. avoid iv up the village street but 1); 
Ing the main thoroughfare, slipped out of | dexter himself—at least if it wer 
the town unperceived, and eained the free it was the devil. He seemed to t: 
‘ country, After a while she found herself | notice of the astonished glances 


approaching a large tree, which spread its | thrown at him, or, at any rate, 1 


Pranches across a narrow lane that made | derstand them, Instead of voll 


a short-cut to the Londo: highway. Be- | Lambert mansion, he had alicht: 


neath the tree was a natural seat, formed | inn, and asked the innkeeper 


Or a Tragment of stone, and here David | mieht have lodging there But 
nd she had often met and sat It was | innkeeper, who had known the 1 
mild, still evening: she sat down on the gentleman as well as he kne 

} 


ie, and removed her vei] The moon, | sign-board, had addressed him 


then in its first quarter, was low in the | the other had shaken his head 


) \ rue a Norseman Mounted on 
el pa fhe outline of 
| rbosa t re iS More gossip at the manner in whieh he pods 
tables of W tt tw ) } ] 
bhatnignt than in | vaze as if by ¢ 
OV a spell, and n 
a 
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flirmed thi Is 
xter, but lhad 
rther inquiry, 
David lLamber and was 
hat gentleman's property, | mito 
entitled: in proof the 


produced Various Lal 


iem the certificates of his | t 
Vii bir 
‘dared 
could 
that David Pomdext 
Lambert were ts 


ind the same individu: 


maintained his stor COPrpst 
t truth would sooner or | Opposite 


rms him Mean- | (one 


iy and cont 
ever, f his creditors lad 
t pos 
and Harwood Courtne had | L 
id said that he was ready to 
s saivation that the nan Was 
ind nobody else po here thie 
for the present But who 


so strange and audacious 

at Imposition The man had | that thi 
rade any etfort to disguise him- | met and 
to ] ym a ditferent it | tive for 
leet another horse ; and why, 


er than 


1¢ 


of all that was inconceivable, 


me back to Witton, instead of | in establi 
any other part of the earth's sua bert’s n 
Vhat could he expect except | twenty-thre: 
detection, Iniprisonment, and | had been 


he insane He did not seem | violent quan 


vat that 


is not only ti 
is born premature! 


no other could be imagined t 
ccount for the facts. father but ones 
slept but little that night; but |) made up, but 


il] deseribe its bewilderment when, | time to time, me 
the morning, a constable arrived port. She had died abou 
llave with the news that the dead | and had given 


the Reverend David Poindexter | lish his identit 


1 found in some woods about tif would come to 


es off, and that his bay mare had 
‘ked up grazing along the road 


t 
far from home! Upon the heels | he ard of | 


been a solider, 


In Spain ana 


s intelligence came the corpse itself, | ago 

nh a country wagon, and the bay | his own 
rotting behind. It was taken out | have seen. 
iced on the table in the inn parlor, Here was thi 
immediately became tl 

rowd half crazy with curiosity and | of it is worth 
The cause of death was found 


it ie centre » law was concerned 
notii 
ment. own voluntary act, 


the breaking of the vertebral column 
There was | ney, in settlement of U 
y thousand pounds. 


contracted by Poin 


it the base of the neck. 
ther injury on the body, and, allow- | action, a sum ol fift 


for the hat ral changes meident to 
the Tace Was lh every cular thie 
of David Poindexter Phe man who Aree 
the room, and ma to stand besiade 
corpse, Which he regarded with a eer ose 
een the two was minu ‘ 1 astonish = 
i 
it evidence alone to a pale \ ch is 
tt david Poindexter 
The matter wa t to trial as 
| rof 
pos \ it mu ol 
nesses 1a il Ul i ia id 
! 
Poindexter, Dut those WhO Dad seem 
inclination d fou 
has been alre rit ore 
tively that the priso ‘Was Giovanni 
that he had one Poindexter, and 
taken fim to be Lat rt 
is then made to pr tiiat 
ea failed, there bein ho e\ nee 
two men had ever so as ; 
there being no cones ible mo 
e murder Lat ert, Lhererore, 
es itted to enter undisturbed Upon See 
ne the fact of the cider Lain eae 
ive to an ltalian oman 
} 
eretl Ole wd Soon ilter a 
had taken place between 
{ husband, and the had sepa 
Hie had seen 
| 
he quarrel Was 
bert sent his wu 
wh for her sup 
t ten Vea 
that the aay 
elsewhere, and had only 
fathers death a lew WeeKS 
1 thereupon come to Ciall # 
e singular results that we oe 
end of the ease, SO r as : ae 
but the reali end 
Lambert ) his ES 
ili the legal Gedts 


HARPER'S 


aimost en 


vorent enter 


rward the 


\ 


i thie matters 
Lambert her ti OF 
eT) tis OUPSE Lhe Gos 
SsIpS Were ready to predict that it would 
end t ! age nd indeed it was 
) t t »Logether (though 
Of ft Mm, and especially Edith, Had 
al red SOT il the passacve of 
ven? thout ( reminded of thy 
former | which Lambert's 
a eel t hero Did this alse 
occur to Edith It couls hi rdly have 
been otherwise. and if would be interest 
i O speculate on her feeling in the mat 
t th only the story to tel] \ 
al en they never did marry, though 
ecaume very tender friends At. the 
end OF s en vears Colonel S tine died of 
indice; he had been fa ling in his mind 
SON and had aly 
OF fim a His 


property 


ventieth 


vear, maki {the business of her life to 
carry out his plilanthropie schemes, and 
She il dressed in widows’ weeds. 
After her death. the following passage 


was found in one of her private journals 
It refers to her last interviev with Lam 
bert, on his death bed 


He smiled, and said, ‘You will 
now that | 


the ministry, 


ay 


lieve vas sincere in 


re 


[ have 


though 


tried to serve the Lord in other Ways than 
from the pulpit I felt a shoek in my 
heart, and could hardly say, ‘What do 
ou mean, Mr. Lambert? He replied, 
‘Surely, Edith, your soul knows. if vour 
reason doe S not, that | “um David Poinde X 
ter [ could not speak. I hid my face 
nmy hands. After a while. In separate 


sentences, 


} 


lie told me the truth. 


When 


ic rode forth on that dreadful morning it 


ried But I was in an agon 
not vet be reconciled At 
‘Will you kiss me, Edith 
he said, ‘My wife!’ and that 


word, 


the 


so marvellously resem 


ind Giovanni tol 


sOhate fim. Lhus ( 
the individuality Which 
find his true self. as it 
person. He said, too. tha 
hope had been to Wilk 
me his wife; but he found 


hot 


he 


had eared Chiat this confes 
me from him forever | 
that my heart had 
from tne first, beeause La 
of him as David, and that | 
loved him throueh aii thy 
God has been more 


anil 


His merey that we hay ren 


BLAME not thir 


Thou tender woman-chil 


I thank thee that thou on 
And kissed, and clasped, 

Thyself to me thou s 
Keep thee I never eould 

But love and courage cay’st 
Thou gav’st Ihe haught b 

I ne'er had known the lov 
Without thy ql ickenir 

And in the Joss of thee, swe 
I lost the fear of death. 

A happy heart awhile I bore; 
A calm one now I bear 

Be pardoned, tender little han l, 


And 


road this 


Dring 


fa 
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vas With the purpose to dj 


aown 


contesser 


dese rve: 


But we shall meet 


ce 


As Giovanni 


anil 


ther 


himself to attemip 


his false hood to 


af 


VALEDICTION 


owl 


for me too fair! 


Darposes, doing so | 
» ( Ost p Hanthropists horse, which was yy ry 
H ‘ quiet, sad, and retiring di violet in the @erass. an, 
boat position, and uniform] very sparing of The horse lashed oy 
4 
Wore Liter & vear or so eire mstances and struek in ft t 
abo e and Miss Saltine | and Killed him. . . Vhiey 
ere associated in some to David to exchange 
prise and trom that t dead man, and totake | pipe 
Vear tollowing it 
er a brief illness. He left all | 
to Edith. She survived tt 


NATURE'S 


ord remarke 
pe Int loa 
on was correct 
Soon Came 
Grew by Ker every 
vind blew in strong, fitfu 


Vas almost sulth 


panes of Mr 
room, and 

earcely 

rentleman 

tlash, and 

in explana 

‘'t to see a thunder 

midwinter said Mr 

producing 

hunder-storm at this season 

asked, 
ind vet 


} 
some or the sharpest 


L have ever seen has occurred 
v rumble in the southwest was 
ird, and the interval between the 
the that 
itre was still distant. ‘J 
you to go up to Maevie'’s room,” 
| Mr. Clifford, ‘*for from her south 


report indicated the 


Wo ild 


witness a 


You 


windows you may 
it you will not soon forget. 
ifraid, are you 2” 
not unless there is danger.” 
iave never been struck by lght- 
theold man remarked, witha smile, 
i have passed through many storms. 
Ul go with you. I 
ng the effects down 


Lalns., 


never tire of 
among the 
found Mrs. Leonard placidly sew- 

ith Johnnie and Ned playing abou 

“You, evidently, 
‘said Amy. 

no!” she replied. 

iin the presence of little children than 


oom, are not 


1 
have more 


SERIAL 


STORY 


had smiled so brig 
shine, was now 
hung so loy 


oO} 


centre of a 
horizon. larkened 


almost the g ind the fa 
the 
The 
loomed vast and 
ity. Every 


er, and its centre w: 


oom Of 
inmates faded in 
mountains, hall 
nce 
moment 
which 


bDiackness 


flashes left al » more intense Pie 
girl grew deeply 
We bb the 


her awed 


young absorbed in 
scene, and to 
file of 

vivid flashes revealed it, was far 


tractive than the 


pure pro 
face rere singly 
more at 
hich 


landscape Without, W 


was passing with swift alternations from 
ghastly gloom to even more ghastly pallor 
He looked at her; the rest | 
storm, the children g 


under the 


! 
iooked at tiie 


ithering 


mothers Win 


At last there came a flash that startled 


The mountains leaped out of 


them all. 
| 


the darkness like great sl ted Spectres, 


and though seen b made 


so strong an impression that they seemed 


a second, they 


‘ we the return of Burt und n the protec of lehtnuir rod “eae 
4 \ j 
e sub had been Obscured b i Les vou ‘ ‘ ) > 
ne haze and wihitle the family Webb \ on thie i i 
the Wind began to moan and pose von think a 
ie house ln a Way that fore Uliscier 
f 
hall lose our sleighing,” that I d not dis 
are right Whi ‘ faith 
fectious : for hateve ‘ tell 
me, {should still ler lla 
{ { \ 
i vet the arr owe may term natural feel et 
Lock he rain begam to aush ter Ol thi ict 
st e violence of a summer proaching storm 
us, With | ) WOULG Ou 
] 
ot teel safer here yee 
hh 
Yes 
Webb laughed im hi pecullar LN 
j 
and murmured WV dren an 
rate scientist would ca is 
“In respect to some t s Lnever wish go 
1 ( to crow ip rep ed 
believe | can echo that wisl The 
ly 
ae e hole skv. whieh in e morning oe: 
ot ick 1 ¢ las 
the louse seemed the 
aque 
vith 
es of 
\ ines : 
Lpor, 
i by an om 
moO ntarv 
A aS 
la 
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bases and to be ap delicate organizations, she 
4 pro nein the gloom Then came a’ the electrical condition of the 
il that swept ueross the pallor of awe had given plac 
ern arch of the sky Phe re flush, and her « yes were bri] 
ns mong the hills wer deep, “Sister Amy, “said Webb 
Ne, and grand, and the fainter echoes | do Vii to supper, ‘you mius 
i ore there was an Yourself, and oluers must 
lash Other thunderous report vou, for vou have hot mue 
though less loud than the one that Some outside influences i 
preced it, maintaimed thre VYmphony | as I would toueh your piano 
; Witt Gininished grandeur sad discord 
4 This is ow Highland musie. Amy,” Should feel very cui 
Webb On as he eould have not more Of that subs 
it has becun early this season itv which ean only tind 
hear much of it before the sion in Latin ?” she asked, 
vear ous glance, 
It rather too sublime for my taste.” “Oh no! At least not in 
( ‘ my shrinking closer’) I much prefer a woman in 
oO Mr. Cliffor it 1S pre-eminent over the elay 
You are safe, mv « d," said the old | all made of dust vou know, a 
! Is arm fear, often smack of the soi] 
| I ) issul Vou lh nV pro ly: there fore we are best 
SUL Webb a Phere, do contrasts Moreover, ow 
not obs that though this last fash | will brace you without blu 
emed scarcely Jess ivid, the report fol hature | should be sor) 
mo radi Indicating that the though if vou were friendless i 
oO} entre is already well to the south | face the \ orld alone. 
* and east of u The next explosion will “That ean scarcely happen 
me place over the mountains beyond | said. With a grateful olanes 
You may now watch the sec ile During the early part of 
mm seeurity, for the heavenly artillery is they all became absorbed in a s 
pol Vo Webb read aloud. At last 
; “Thank you f must admit that your | rose, drew aside the eurtains 
prose is both re-assuring and Inspiring. | out. **Come here, Amy.” he sai 
How one ay preciates shelter and home on | where the storm thundered a 
veh a nightas this! Hear the rain splash | sinee!” 
least the window! Every moment the The sky was cloudless, the 
ur seems tilled with inn imerable gems as |) hushed. the stars shining, and t 
the intense light pierces them Think of | ains stood out gray and serene i 
it ale on the river, or up there | of the rising moon. 
the hills hile Nature isin such an “See, my child, the storm ha 
mood! e STK the slush, every- | utterly away, and eye rything s 
ne dripping, the rain rushing down like peace and rest. In my long 
@ cataract, and thunder-bolts plaving over | had experiences which at the tim 
ones head. In contrast. look around this | as dark and threatening as the st 
Jdome-tke room. Dear old father’s serene | awed you in the early evening 
fac ov Me. Clifford had ali ady taught | passed also, and a quiet like 
her tocall him father—** makes the Divine reigns without followed. Put ¢] 
Fatherhood seem more real. Innocent lit- | away in your heart. my dear; bu 
tle Ted ‘e does indeed seem a better pro- | be long before you have occasio 
Hon than a lightning-rod, while John- | use! Good-night.” 
nie, putting her doll to sleep in the cor The next morning Amy aske 
fer, Is almost absolute assurance of safety. | Clifford to initiate her more fully 
Your lence Is all very well, We bb, but mysteries of her flowers, promisin 
e heart demands something as well as her directions to assume their eam 


the head Oh, I wish all the world had | The old lady welcomed her 
iter as I have to-nig@ht!” cordially, and said, He You could 
It was not often that Amy spoke so} your lesson on a more auspiciou 


freely and impulsively. Like many with | sion, for Webb has promised to aid 
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ts a bath to-day, and he ca 
things better than I can 

inly did not 
ent, 


ear averse to 
and all three were soon 
room You se 


litford, use the 
d, ornamental atfarrs 


ire tempted, learn 


POOLS need a ¢ rel 
moisture 
nee 


shoul 
there 


common 


hard-baked 

as the @wlazed abominations 


cost me some OF my 


tilicial t 
They 


Vapor 


Amy replied 
Are you rea | 


Any one 


ble to talk ane 


and [ did not require that little 
pat on the back 

as direct and severe as an in 

Why do vou syringe al 


foliage of the plant 


serving 
e watering of the e through 
swep 7” supply | 

vash the foliage in order that the | adopt | 
‘athe and digest t 


their food 
lucid!” said Amy, with laugh 
Then,” she added, ** please 
ng for granted except my ig 
1 these matters. 


SO 
ne cond 
‘Now, Amy, 

I don't know | water the pots, 
about plants except in the most | ** The water, vou see 
vay.” in the flower 


room 


e me time, and I think I can make 
clear, 


its temperature lv from 

A plant breathes as | the well wou ‘h too cold, anc 

is you do, only unlike yourself) as it 

indefinite thousands of mouths. | take the ehill off The roots 

is one leaf on which there are over | sensitive 

indred and fifty thousand 
ed stomata, or breathing 
on both sides of the leaf in most | so, and, as Webb says 

but usually are in far greater 
ince on the lower side. The plant 
ts food from the air and soil 

itter in liquid form 


e 


sole 


sudden chill from 
water don't pour 
pores, | from that pitcher. The 


nature. ‘This wateri 


will enable you to sp 
from. and the soil can absorb the moist 
and this sub 


re natu 
rally and equa ly. Most plants need water 
must be concentrated and assim 


ir food 


nikie tl 


much as we take « 


regularly, often, 


— 
I 1 correspond ma cer 
the throat and lungs of an 
ania rou would be sadiv off 1f vou 
Oid couldn t breatiic these plants would tare 
rave no better The ore we must do artifi ie 
i | Clally via this out-ot LOOPS 
| wash away the ac ed dust, so that 
at thev are a delusion and respiration may iInimpeded More 
ebb iS nade it clear to ove) Lhiese ittie pores e shaped 
‘ mortar, Lkethe sei carriage, 
as truly are s if \ ) 
ed pots; a great deal of mortar 
= 
it this, thes re r be | por A sunflower has been kino ) e he 
’ 
Aiter all, oO Pounds ¢ ile? 
thes? yellow por- hou | Ul the 
alwavs seleet the vellowest) moisture escape aster thai] 
ey are the Most porous th roo is thre 
ce irtiv or Com etelyv. | Lo 
eheck the ex WW lie? ! ire is 
ee with vou ec pots given to tiie root thes no S Open 
be associated with ag n, and if our eves we fine enougn 
: 
t veneer, and I) we should see the wm passing out a 
e veneet then never appreciated the Tact) betore 
1 Webb for a} that plants are sot allve 
i \ at plan 
lestlons ? your ‘Indeed they are alive, and therefore 
uld be work at | they need the inteitlgent care req d by 
tim all living ereatures Ve he 
t: s eare of a ehildres 
when they are where she placed them ee 
In a case like this, wherein e are pre Petcoes h 
piants that need summer warmth 
1winters coid must learn to 
er place, and aS Tar aS POSsSsIDIE ER 
r methods It 1S Just because 
} } 
. s do not understand her wavs ix = 
‘ants are in a half 
At teach vou ho to ‘ete 
s. Clifford began 
has been standing 
era hit. soa to raise 
p i 
| 
i 
stance 
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wid Lat atime Let this sur 
he pots be your guide 
r pe pe rf dry, and still 
ild it be sodden with moisture: no} 
re ¢ rst th vucers 
ot plants are ei 
‘ ( You i 
lear to t each pl nt or 
i ol p icccoraing to lis nature 
Th i? ‘ vater wen ft tL calla re 
q eS th hand the quan 
Live th bye the 
i¢ 1 ‘ here 
Oh dear erred Amy if | ere left 
nt eal vour tlower-room. ] 
ould out-Herod Herod in the slauehter 
You not be |e alone, and you 
ed to NOW Quickly the 
} i ind growth lil 
3 \s the days passed, Amy became mort 
i din the genial family 
hile ford sir especially at 
tachea if to the old peop and Mr 
and Mrs. Clitford were fast learniy that 
th aly to the orphan w is destined 
) in exceeding rich reward. Her 
you eves 1})} emented th rs, Whieh 
ve) rrowln dim: and en plati 
tudes lan rsweet cirlish voice seem 
ed to ure pomt and interest She 
oon ito glean from the perp rs and 
periodicals that vhich each eared for. and 
to » the rest She discovered in the 
library a wel ritten book on travel in 
thr op { soon had them absorbed 
In Its pages, the descriptions beine much 
enhaneed in interest by contrast with the 
Inier landscape withou Mrs. Clitford 
had oO) the eulture of 
flowers, and under he) and that 
of W » sl began to prepare for the 
4 practical out-of-door work of spring with 
: creat zest In the mean time she was as- 
in the eare of the house plants, 
J and read all she eould find in regard to 
the species and varieties represented in 
x th e flower room It became a soures 
rt uine amusement to start with a 
Wilar house plant and trace out all its 
botanie relatives, with their exceeding 
character and vet essential 
md she drew others, even Alf 
(tittle Johnnie, into this unhackneyed 
tof | nowledae 
fhese plant families,” she said one 
day, “‘are as curiously diverse as a hu- 
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man uly. Group ther 
you can see plainly that 
each other, and yet they « 


“As widely Webb 


Burtis 


is al 


‘Thanks for so apt an 


‘Burt is what y 


Ou Wo 


ant grower, running ni 
foliage than anything else 
marked 

‘I didn’t say that,” said \ 
ver, | learn from mv read 
of the strong-growing pla 


maturity the most produet 


or fruit 

‘How voung I must s 
Burt remarked 

‘Well don’t be discou) 
fault that will mend every , 
plied, with a smile that wa 
renial that he mentally a 
that he hever would be qd 
HIS Growing purpose Dla 


than a sister 


One winter noon Leonar 


Prom his supermtendence of 
ting in the mountains At 


] ] 
table he remarked: have | 


that the Lumley far 


are 
titution, as usual. It is us 
+ } + 
them, and vet one can not < 


dinner like this in comfort w! 
Lumileys are hungry.” 

Hunger is their 
Webb. 


tr 


one 


‘Under its ineentive 
th 


Ss work.” 


Ipute 


\ 


smallest amount po 
world 

‘T shouldn't mind,” 
sharply. 


resume 

Lumley and his wife we 
lndeed, 

satisfaction had I the power ton 


people vork steadily for 


it would 
& year, 
they would regard it as the wor 
of cruelty. They have a ehild 
[am told, and for its sake I n 
after them, 


see Come with me \ 
[ promise that you will be quite 
When you return home.” 

It was rather late in the af 
fore the busy Leonard appear 


t 


door in his strong one-horse 
its movable seat. and Amy fom 
had provided an ample store of y 
four, ete. 
tion 


She started upon 
renuine zest, to 
mile of progress added. 


with whicl 
The clouded sky permitted o 

gray light, in which everything s 

with wonderful distinctness. 


— 
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s with their shrivelled seed 


beech leaves which still elung 


ly defined against the 
bleached and white, but 
the 
cainst the hill-side 
the At 


Stop his horse, and 


ere 


wer branches of 


a 


i of air rustled 


‘Di. 


d ould 


of the sl he lls ceased 


us profound. Every vestia 


Sapp ared in the still woods 


by the snow. 


lv and dreary it all looks!” 


onard 


like to look at 
replied. “When I 


1] 


a 


makes Maggie's ros 


children around me, 


41 
i tine 


iven. 


he contrast to Maggie's room 
upon after a ride over a 
1 so rough that even the dee) 


| not relieve its rugged iInequal 
of fi 


e frosted window panes of a 


dim glow relight shone 


dwelling, as they emerged in 


from the narrow track in the 


eT. In response toa rap on 
thiek voiee said. Come 
with a heavy basket on 
red. 


His 
Amy, 


ier surprise, looked with undis 


followed closely by 


mder at the scene before her 


ul she even imagined sueha home. 


seemed like profanation of the 
all the bare, uneleanly room by 
Knglish words. It 


etest of con 


ot a home-like feature. Her eves 

resting on decent poverty, but 
icouth, repulsive want; and this 
ipoverishment was not seen in the 
cles of cheap, dilapidated furniture 

as in the dull, sodden fae 
and woman who kennelled ther 


of 


of manhood or womanhood was 
and no animal is so repulsive as 
or woman imbruted. 
i nan rose unsteadily to his feet and 
Evening, Mr. Clifford. Will 


‘heer ?” 


yer 


voman had not the vrace or the 

to acknowledge their presence, but 

taring stolidly for a moment or two 

Visitors through her dishevelled 

irned and cowered over the hearth 

g her elfish loeks falling forward and 
her face. 
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The wretel 


led SMOKY re thev mat iin 
ed Was the Tnal triumpt! ind revel on 
of their utter shiftlessness With square 
miles of woodland all about them, they 
had prep ed no billets of s wie s 
The id merety eu ( ] ) 
small trees, lopped f their bra Ss 
a dragged them | »1 room 
ends placed togwethe on 
hearth Here if ed ilKeé 
thie leas of com 1 irthe 
eorners of the roon \n nt meer 


tain light, had nearly tun 


them As the logs 


ere shoved together on thr 
lime to time, the mecha 
throwing on dry sti ) ! 
her when the rreel yood « ( 
Both the ana oman ere pal 
intoxicated, ; id the latter i ec 
is to be indifferent to ese e of 
strangers While Lee 
to obtain from the ma sOmie iit ipie 
recount of their cond n, and bringing 
in his @ifts, Amy eazed around, with her 
fair young face full of horro d disgus 
Then her attention was arrested by a fee 
ble ery from a eradle in au Vv corner be 
yond the woman, and to t } iris heart it 
Was indeed a crv ot distress, ail the more 


pathetic beea we 


und unconsciousn 


SS Of thie Vretehed ite 

to whieh It seemed mevitably dest ed 
She stepped to the cradle’s side, and saw 
a pallid little creature, puny nd feeble 
from neglect Its mothe r paid ho atten 


Amy asked 


mut 


tion ailing, and when 


to 


if she might take 1t 


its W 
up, the 


bled reply was unintelligible 
After hesitating a 


child, 


a little skeleton. 


Amy lift 


more than 


moment 
and found it scare 
Sitting down on 
which 


only chair in the 
the 


room 


had vacated 


erouchned on 
an inverted box — Amy said Leonard, 
please bring me the m e brought 


A cup Was brought, and the child drank 
with avidity Li n the back 
ground and sadly ook his head as he 
watched the scene, the 


on Amy's pure protile 


fire-li 


Pht 
and tear-dim d 


leve as she watched the starved babe tak 


ling from her hand the food that t 


ish mother on the opposite sid the 
hearth was incapable of giving 1 

He never forgot that pieture he girl’s 
face beautiful with a divine compassion, 
the mother’s large sensual features half 


hidden by her snaky kk 
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on 
no 
| 
s why I 
[ see it all cold 
ad it 
| 
1a 
lo — 
ea ed 
in 


re, thre dusky flicker 
Wows it filled the room. in i¢ 
thie nountameers head loomed like tha 
ot beast Kiven his hature 
ed, and he exe med, 
(rad: the likes of tha is never seen 
e pal 
(hi { An turning to him 
ean vou not that vour little ehild is 
} 


oman, she’s drunk, and 
S pose £ be too, som hat 
unite more Civil sald 
Le rad Phe ve iad used to 
Oh ns so dreadful!” exelaim 


} vonearer, and 
LOW tat Onde? then, stretehine 
rim bie uid: | 
] rut tk Lhaimn’t no fe MISS 
| i tie He Vou 
ul tno rdrop to-nig 
Lo su e, Amy took tl 
hand ud L believe you will keep 
rd 
that sright, Lumley,” added Leonard. 
hie L\ Now you ar acting like a 
man [ve 1 voua tar lot of thines 
i 2 L trac exchanae for 
tric ‘ lig tor vou brought 
i tlie to Lay 
Phe man he ited, and looked at his 
Wil 
Come, Lumil vou've begun well 
Put tempt Of the L\ Hor your 
Wi nd babvw’s sake. as wel] iS vourown, 
a Ine the jug You mean well, but 
You Know your tatlinge,’ 
Well, Mr. Clifford,” said the man. ro 
Ing to a cupboard, euess it ll be safer. 
But vou d mt want the darned stutf.”’ and 


he opened the door and dashed the vessel 


ht 


Mhat’s better still, 


an adjae 


Ider 
Now uD, 


and cut some wood in a ¢i 
We? 


how 


brace 
your axe \ 
re going to have a cold 


You ean’t keep up a tire with this 


shiftless contrivance.’ indicating one of 


the logs Iving along the floor with his 
foot \s soonas you get things straicht 


ened up here a little we'll sive you work 
The young lady has found out that you 


have the making of a man in vou vet. If 
shell take your word for your conduct to 


night, she also will for the future.” 
Yes,” added Amy, 


‘if you will try to 
we will all 


try to help you. I 
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shall come and see the ba} 


Leonard,” 


she added, as 


child in its eradle, ‘‘ean’t 
the 
} 


baby seareely has any e 


blankets from the sk 


‘But vou may be cold 
“No: 

the little darling IS sn 

Leonard, please do ld: 


Bless your rood he 


| am dressed wal 


man, more touched than ¢« 


had any 


WISItOrPS a 
When Amy tuelk 
hie followed he 


yarmly 


, and said, ‘‘ Good 


going to work like a m 


my hand on it agin.” 


(yoIne to work was | un 


idea Of reformation. 
ood by 
they drove away they he urd 
his; 
Kor a time Leonard Was ¢ 
pied with the 


vould tind it a vers 


it had a hopeful 


intricacies of 


when at last he turned and look 


she was crying. 


There, take it so to 


dont 


said, othingly. 


Leonard, H never. s 


like it before, 


smile went right to my heart 


think of its awful mother! 


They paused on an eminene 


ed back on the dim outline of ¢/ 


Then Leonard drew her elose to 
said, ** Don’tery any more. 
ed lke a true little woman—just 


would have done- and rood may 
it, although they'll always be | 
As Webb says, it would requir 


generations to bring them up.  H 
[ given you a good lesson in ¢ 
ment 

‘Yes; but I did not need one. | 


glad I went, however, but feel that [ 
not vest until there isa real chang 
better.” 


‘Well, who knows? 
it about.” 


You may 


The supper table was waiting for 1 
when they returned. The gleam 
erystal and silver, the ruddy glo 


the open stove, the more genial 
every eye that turned to weleome 
formed a delightful counter-picture to the 
one they had just looked upon, and Ls 
ard beamed with immeasurable satisfa 
tion. To Amy the contrast was almost 
00 sharp, and she could not dismiss the 


t 


| 
| 
| 
| 
littl 
\ 
ret 
ilize 
his 
| 
= 
ado better, 
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nuserable dwelling in the mountains from 
her thoughts 

Leonard's buovant, genial nature had 
been impressed, but mot depressed, by the 
scene he had witnessed Modes of life in 
the mountains were familiar to him, and 
with the consciousness of having done a 
kind deed from which further good might 
result, le was In a mood to speak freely 
of the Lumley s, and the Story of their ex 
pert nee Was soon dra Wri from him 
pulsive, warm-hearted Burt was outspok 
enin his admiration of Amy's part in the 
Visit of charity, but Webb's intent look 
drew her eyes to him, and with a strange 
little thrill at her heart she saw that he 
had interpreted her motives and feelings. 

‘T will take vou there again, Amy.” 
was all he said, but for some reason she 
dwelt upon the tone in which he spoke 
more than upon all the uttered words of 
the others 

Later in the evening he jomed her in 
the sitting-room, which, for the moment, 
was deserted, and she spoke of the wintry 
of the and how Leonard 
was fond of making the forbidding aspect 
a foil for Maggie's room. Webb smiled 
as he replied 

“That is just like Len Maggie's room 
is the centre of his world, and he sees all 
things in their relation to it. [also was 
out this afternoon, and [took my gun, al 
though | did not see a living thing to fire 
at But the ‘still, eold) woods,’ as you 
term them, were filled with a beauty and 
sugvestiveness of which | was never con 
scious before I remembered how ditfer 
ent they had appeared in past summers 
and autumns, and saw how ready they 
were for the marvellous changes that will 
take place in a few short weeks. The 
hill-sides seemed like canvases on whieh 
an artist had drawn his few strong out 
lines which foretold the beauty to come so 
perfectly that the imagination supplied it.” 

Why, Webb, I did not know vou had 
somuch imagination.” 

did IT, and [Tam glad that [am 
discovering traces of it. [ have always 
loved the mountains, because so used to 
them—they were a part of my life and 
surroundings—but never before this win 
ter have I realized they were so beautiful 
When LT found that vou were going up 
among the hills, | thought L would go also, 
and then we could compare our impres 
SIONS. 


It was all too dreary for me,” said the 


young girl, ina low tone 
me of the time when my old 
and this new life had not beg 
were weeks wherein mV lie 
pressed with a cold, heavy ds 
when | just wished to be qu 
not to think at all, and it se 
that nature looked to-day just 
think it very sad that 
learned to interpret nature in 
early ip life. And yet T thin 
derstand vou and vour analogy 
‘T think you ean, Webb 
simply. 

The quiet sequence of dail 
soon interrupted by cireunist 
nearly ended in a tragedy. Oni 
Burt saw an eagle sailing over | 
ains. The snow had been great 
and in most places was so strong 
ed that it would bear a man’s 
Therefore the conditions seemed | 
for the eagle hunt which he liad 4 
himself: and having told his fathi 
would look after the wood teams 
on his way, he took his rifle and 

The morning was not cold 
breath of air disturbed the shit }) 
lines of the leatless trees. The 
slightly veiled with a thin seud of | 
As the day advanced these incr 
density and darkened in hue. 

Webb remarked at dinner that 
mosphere over the Beacon Hh 
northeast was growing singularly « 
and dense in its appearance, and | 
believed that a heavy storm: was c 

*T am sorry Burtis has gou 
mountains to-day,” said Mrs. ¢ 
anxiously, 

“Oh, don’t worry about Burt 
Webb's response; ** there is no mo 
ger of his being snowed in tha: 
fox’s.”” 

Before the meal was over, thi 
show -laden, was moaning abo 
house. With every hour the ¢ 
creased in intensity. Early in thi 
noon the men with the two team 
to the barn. Amy could just se 
white, obscure figures through the 
ing snow. Even old Mr. Clitford 
out to question them. ‘* Yes, Mi 
come up in de mawnin’ an’ stirred 
up right smart, slashed down a tt 
self to show a new gawky hand d 
tin’ by de cord how to arn his sa 
he put out wid his rafle in a be 
ward de riber. Dat’s de last we 


\ 
\ 
it 
A f 
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\bram went stolidly on to un 
re for his horses. 


and his two elder sons re 
louse with traces of anxiety 
While Mrs. Clitford was so 
supported by Amy, she made 
effort them at the 


and met 


mother,” said 
“Burt and J 


SHOW-SLOrTS, 


he disturbed, 
have 


but 


fidently. 
caught in 
nv difficulty 
will 


In finding our 
soon appear, or, if he 
vill be beeause he has stopped 


to Dr. Marvin the results of his 


all tried 
womal’s quick instinet where 


they to reassure her, 


read 
Her 


led her baek to her couch, where 


tions concerned, she 


are 
s passing in their minds 
ith her large dark eyes full of 
in 
Phe thought of her voungest and 


vhile her lips often) moved 

son far offand alone amone those 
pped and storm-beaten mountains 
to her. 

ier hour passed, and still the ab 
th did not Leonard, his 

md Amy often went to the hall 


and 


return, 


looked out. The storm so 
ed the early gloom of the winter 
on that the out-buildines, although 

loomed out only shadows 


as 
d was growing almost fierce in its 
Webb had kept up his pretense 
so long that Aimy began in her 
to resent his seeming inditfer 
s cold-blooded At last he laid 
lis book, and went quietly away 
lowed him, for it to her 
rie thing ought to be done, and that 
t She found him 


yper chamber, standing by ah open 


seemed 


he one to do it 


that faced the mountains. Join 


she was appalled by the roar of 
las it swept down from the wood 
its 


Webb,” she exclaimed —he start 


er words and presence, and quick 
| ought not some 
The bare thought that 
s lost in this awful gloom tills me 


The sound of that wind 


the window 


oOo be done 


Orror, 
e the roar of the ocean ina storm 
How can he see in such blind 
ow? Howcould he breast this gale 
iS weary 
Was silent a moment, looking with 
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contracted brows at the gloomy scene 


last he began, as if me 


Well as the agitated | 
Burt 


brought up in this re 


assuring himself 
is side 
Vou must 


remember, has been 


knows the 


MOUNTAINS We ana 
Webb. vou take this n 


Amy, 
that 


latter too 


coolly.” interrupted Imipulsivels 


“Something tells me 
And in 


her hand on his ari mie 


ver hie r deep solieitte put 
noticed that it 
trembled, and that he still bent the same 


contracted brow toward the re 
his brother must be if her fe 
Then he seemed to come to 
“Yeu” 
Vv Perhaps Its 
be right, 
prompt, wise 
the full 


not, however 


Where 
ars Were true 
Gecision 

| Lake 
well that I 


and there 


he said, quietly it cool 


You 


d of 


‘an 


may may be 


Miah will 
Or | 
give up my Wiy 
that he is at Dr. Marvin's 
Try 


to show vour fears to father and mother, 


action If so. a 
need control 
will Hope 
almost belief 
I shall satisfy myself at onee not 
that's a brave girl 

He was speaking hurriedly now as they 
He found his 


disturbed 


were descending the stairs 
father the hall, 


qe rving With his eldest son as to the ad 


1h mueh and 


visability of taking some steps immediate 
evidently 
that Burt 


his knowledge and experience 


l\ Leonard although Crow 


Ing anxious, still urged ith 


as a sports 
man, would not permit himself to be 
caught mm such a storm 

Dr 


the 


house of 


at the 


some other neighbor on 


He surely 
Marvin 
mountain road.” 


must be 


‘LT also think he is at the doetor’s, but 
shall see”? Webb remarked, quietly, as he 
drew on his overcoat 

think 
ec 
had 
Burt 


| don 


*T don't think he’s there: 
he is at any neighbor's house.” er 
Clitford, who. te 
made her way to the hall unaided 
little 


would not leave me in suspense on such a 


the surprise Or all 


is thoughtless about things, 
night as this.’ 

** Mother, [ promise vou Burt shall soon 
and Webb in his 
shage coat and furs went hastily out, fol 
lowed by Leonard A fe 


be here safe and sound 


moments later 


lineofamananda gal 


the dusky out oping 
horse appeared to Amy for a moment, and 
road 


then vanished toward the 


It was before 
turned, for Webb had said 


at the doctor's, we 


some time Leonard re 


“If Burt is not 
must go and look for 


him. Had you not better have the strong 
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est wood-sled ready / You will know 
what to do 

Having admitted the possibility of 
danger, Leonard acted promptly. With 
\bram’s help a pair of stout horses were 
soon attached to the sled, which was stored 

th blankets, shovels to clear away 
drifts, ete 

Webb soon came galloping back, fol 
lowed a few moments later by the doctor, 
but there were no tidings of Burt 

Amy expect d that Mrs. Clitford would 
become deeply agitated, but was mistaken 
She lay on her couch with closed eves, 
but her lips moved almost continuously 
She had gone to Him whose throne is be 
yond all storms 

Mr. Clitford was with diflicultv re 
strained from joining his sons the 
search The old habit of resolute action 
returned upon him, but Webb settled the 
question by saying, in a tone almost stern 
in its authority, “Father, vou must re 
main with mother.” 

Amy had no further reason to complain 
that Webb took the matter too coolly 
He was all action, but his movements 
were as deft as they were quick. In the 
basket which Maggie had furnished with 
brandy and food he placed the conel-shell 
used to summon Abram to his meals 
Then, taking down a double-barrelled 
breeech-loading gun, he filled his pocket 
with cartridges. 

“What is that for 7? Amy asked, with 
white lips, for, as he seemed the natural 
leader, she hovered near him, 

“Tf we do not find him at one of the 
houses well up on the mountain, as [hope 
we shall, [ shall fire repeated |y in our 
seareh. The reports would be heard far 
ther than any other sound, and he might 
answer with his rithe.” 

Leonard now entered with the doetor, 
who said, ‘‘AllL ready; we have stored 
the sledge with abundant material for 
fires, and if Burt has met with an acei 
dent, Tam prepared to do all that can be 
done under the cireumsiances. 

All ready.” responded Webb, again 
putting on his coat and fur cap 


Amy sprang to his side and tied the 


eap securely down with her searf, 

Forgive me,” she whispered, for 
saving that you took Burt's danger cool 
ly understand vou better now. Oh, 
Webb, be careful! Think of vourself too 
Pnow see that you are thinking of Burt 


only 
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“Of vou also, little sister 
be the stronger for such thoug 
vive way to fear. We shall 
and all come home hungry 
(rood by.” 

‘May the blessing of Him 
toseek and save the lost vO Wit 
the aged father, tremulous! y 

A moment later they dashe: 
lowed by Burt’s hound and 
dog, and the darkness and storn 
from sight. 

Oh, the heavy cross of wat 
waiting! claim that 
not the equal of man because 
watch and wait in so many ot 
emergencies of life, forgetting 
infinitely easier to act, to face 1 
storm: that sweeps the sky or t ul 
est hail crashing from cannons 
than to sit down in sickening 


waiting for the blow to fall. The man’s 
part requires chiethy the courage whic! 


he shares with the greater part 

brute creation, and only as he adds 
man’s patience, fortitude, and endura 
does he become heroic. Nothing but 
faith in God and his life-long tiabit 
submission to His will kept Mr. | 


from chating like a caged lion i se 


forced. inaction. Mrs. Clitford, | 
ther’s heart vearning after her 
and darling boy with an infinite tend 
ness, alone was calm. 

Amy's young heart was oppressed 
an unspeakable dread. was part 
to the fear and foreboding of a 
whom the mountains were a Sib 
wilderness in their awful obseurit) 
still more the result of knowledge: 
sorrow that death involves. 
possibility that the light-hearted, « 
ive Burt, who sometimes perple 
with more than fraternal devoti 
lving white and still beneath the 
snow, or even wandering helpl 
the blinding gale, was so terrible 
blanehed her cheek, and made 
tremble when she tried to. sp 
felt that she had been a little br 
him at times, and now she reproa 
self in remorseful compunetion, 


' the abandonment of a child to he 


overwrought condition, felt thats 
never refuse him anything should 
eves turn pleadingly to her aga 
first she did not give way, but 

tained, like Maggie, by the bustle 
paration for the return, and in an 
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innumerable ques 
ms of Johnnie and 
\lf. Aboveall, Webb's 
ssuranece to his mother 
it he would 


bring 
ruurt 


back safe and sound 

is her chief hope. From 
rst moment of greeting he 
nspired her with a conti 


that steadily in 


ed, and from the time that 


| 
NS 
~ 
t STORM KING 
WINTER ON ST 
- 


he possibilitvofthisawful 
emergency he had acted so resolutely and 
wisely as to convinee her that all that man 


could do would be done. She did not think 


ot explaining to herself w hy her hope cen 
tred more in him than in all the others 


engaged in the search, or why she was 
more solicitous about him in the hardships 
and perils that the expedition involyed, 
and yet Webb shared her thoughts almost 
equally with Burt If the latter were 
reached, Webb would be the rescuer, but 
her sickening dread was that in the black 
night and howling storm he could not be 
found 

As the rescuing party pushed their way 
up the mountain with difficulty they be 
came more and more exposed to the north 
east gale, and felt with iInereasine dread 
how great was the peril to whieh Burt 
must be exposed had he not found refuge 
in some of the dwellings nearer to the 
scene of his sport. The roar of the gale 
up the rugged detile was perfectly terrific, 
and the snow caught up from the over 
hanging ledges was often driven into their 
faces with blinding foree. They could 
do little better than give the horses their 
heads, and the poor brutes floundered 
slowly through the drifts. The snow had 
deepened incredibly fast, and the fierce 
wind piled it up so fantastically in every 
sheltered place that they were often in 
danger of upsetting, and more than once 
had to spring out with their shovels At 
last, after an hour of toil, they reached the 
first summit, but no tidings could be ob 
tained of Burt from the people residing in 
the vieinity. They therefore pushed on 
toward the vloomy Wastes beyond, and be 
fore long left behind them the last dwell 
ing and chanee that he had found shelter 
before nicht set in Two stalwart men 
had joined them in the search, however, 
ind formed a weleome re-enforcement 
With terrible forebodings they pressed 
forward, firing his breeeh-loader 


rapidly, and the rest making what noise 
they could, but the gale swept away these 


feeble sounds, and merged them = almost 


instantly in the roar of the tempest It 
was their natural belief that in attempting 
to reach home Burt would first try to 
vain the West Point road that crossed the 
mountains, for here would be a pathway 
that the snow eould not obliterate, and 
also his best chance of meeting a reseuing 
party It was therefore their purpose to 


} } 


push on until the southern slope of Cro’ 
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Nest was reached, but the V bes 
ed and despondent over thei 
impossible task that they sto 
eminence near a rank of 
knew that the outlook comn 

view to the south and nort! 
Burt were cowering somewher 
gion, it would be a good point 

to attract lis attention. 

move that we make a fir 
Leonard. ** Abram is half fr 
all chilled to the bone, and the 
rest. I think, too, that a fire « 
farther than any sound can be 

The instinct of self-preservat 
them all to aecede, and, more: 
must keep up themselves in or 
complish anything. They soo 
roaring blaze under the partial 
a rock, while at the same time t 
rose so high as to be seen on both 


the ridge as far as the storm yp 


The horses were sheltered as well] 
ble, and heavily blanketed As 1 


thawed out their benumbed fornis, We 
exclaimed, ‘Great God! what eh 
Burt in such a storm? and what « 
have we of finding him 

The others shook their heads el 
but answered nothing. 

Tt will kill mother,” he muttered 

“There is no use dise@uising 
truth,” said the doctor, slowly. “if B 
alive, he must havea fire. Our best chan 
is to see that. But how ean one see ans 
thing through this swirl of snow t 
almost as thick in the air as on 
ground 7° 

To their great joy the storm soon by 
to abate, and the wind to blow i: 
They clambered to the highest point 
them, and peered eagerly for some 
mer of light; but only a dim, wild se¢ 
that quickly shaded off into utter « 
itv, Was around them. The snow 
were growing larger, however, aud 
no longer swept with a cutting slant 
their faces. 

“Thank God!” eried Webb, 
the gale is nearly blown out. Is! 
low this ridge.toward the river as { 
ean ds 

“Tl go with you,” said the ¢ 
promptly. 

“No, said Webb: will be vo 
next. It won't do for us all to get 
out together. go cautiously; a 
this ridge as guide, and the fire, | 
lose my way. Tl take one of thi 
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NATURE'S SERIAL STORY 


in about every ten minutes. If [ fire twi 


rive a blast on the conch every few moment 


words he 


appeared 


rand Leonard returned to the fire, and watehed 
flames Hearing of Webb's expedition, t 


recently joined them 
pushed on up the road 
shouting and blowing the conch 
shell as often as thi \ deemed it neces 


sary. Theirsignalalso was to be two blast 


should they meet with any suecess Leonard 
and the doetor were a COrps de réserve Thi 
wind soon ceased altogether, and a stillmess that 


was almost oppressive took the place of the thunde 


of the gale. They threw themselves down to rest, a 


Leonard observed with a groan how soon lis form 
white. ‘‘Oh, doctor,” he said, in a tone of anguish, 
be that we shall never find Burt till the s1 


“Do not take so gloomy a view,” w 


iow melts 
is the reply ** Burt 


must have been able to make a | 


fire, and now that the w ind has 
ceased we can attract his attention 

Webb's gun was heard from time to time, the sounds g 
ing steadily fainter. At last, far away to the east, cami 


reports in quick suecession The 


THE RESCUE, 
two men started up 

with the aid of lanterns followed Wi bh’ 4a \bram bring 
>the rear with an axe and blankets Sometimes his waist im snow, 
ines springing from rock to rock that the wind had swept almost bare, Webb had 


on along the broken ridge, his faee seratehed and bleedit from the shagey 


t not of ‘h trifles, and 


few moments he would 


d trees that it was too dark to avoid: but he 


| endowed with a strength ten times his own 


= 
ein 
ion. follow me 
2 
rreat flakes fal] | 
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top, liste ind peer about him on every > The echoes soon died away 
side itera rather long upward nosound except the low tink]: 
climb, he knew he had reached a rock of | flakes through the rushes | 


He again tired his gun about to push on, When, far « 


meht and south of him, he t] 


avleam of light He looke: 


verily, butin vain. He passed 


side of the ridge, and fired ae 


Was no response—nothing } 


vhostly show on every side ( 


that it had been but a trick of | 


tion, he was about to give up t] 


had thrilled his heart. when fe 


mistakably a ray of light shot 
and disappeared. At the samy 
dog gave a loud bark. and )) 

the ridge. A moment sufliced 
preconcerted signal, and almost 
of life and limb Webb sprang do 
cipitous slope. He had not go) 


before he heard a lone. piteous 


chilled his very soul with d 


struge led foryw ard desperately 


the angle of a rock, saw a 


and beside it a human fo; 
outlined through the s 


the dow was again ra 


14 
4 
FOUND = 


ed how Is, Webb 


stopped 


sprang to the prostrate fig 


wee Was buried in its arm 
t Webb placed a hand that 


an aspen over his brother's 


h a loud erv of joy felt its 


Burt had us yet only sue 


Which im such 


Cases 


He ag 


o help interposes ain 


o guide the rescuing party, 


lh some ditliculty caused Burt 
tle brandy. He next began 


iil 

Ss Wrists With the spirits, to shake 
to shout nis SLOWLS 


in 
fatal 
the party reached him, 


ar 
off his letharey, and 
ol 


he exclaimed, did I go 
vowed TL would not a hundred 
vould Lif eould have moved 
I’ve sprained my ankle, and 

nite difficulty, but with hearts 
l grateful, they carried him on an 
to Burt 
he had been lured farther 
ie that 
his ex 


1 stretcher the sled. 
hat 

we eag 
just out of range, and in 
he had at first paid no attention 
Finally 
of 
id brought him to his senses, and 
out West Point 
had fears Or mise 


While climbing the slope 


rm its increasing fury 


memory his distance from 


id struck for 


the 
Still he no 
On 
was found, he slipped, fell, and 
to save himself came down with 
weight on a loose stone, and 


lhisleftankle. Hetried to crawl 
ble forward, and for a time gave 


that he was using up his strength, 


something like panie soon 
it he would perish with the cold be 
ie could make half a mile. He 
1 under the sheltering ledge where 


then 
» discovered him, and by the aid of 

od had 
is his fortune to have some matches 


wooderaft soon a fire, for 
and partially decayed tree, a knife 

¢ enough to cut the saplings when 
t over, supplied him with fuel. Final- 
drowsiness which long exposure to 


He 


against it desperately for a time, 


induces began to oppress him 


is events proved, Was overpowered, 
(rod bless you, Webb!” he 
‘You have saved my 


said, con 


ng his story. 


We have all had a hand at it,’ 


Was 


elosed 


ised 


hme 


he 


1 


id, and ro 


Vas carried I 
the 


permitted 


er houl ind there 


rocked 


passed 


to do took 


nothing 


her lap, they and 


and eried 
on 

| ] 1 hi 
ona iounge and sobbed 
Maggie took 


COW tL beside him 


il 
overed then 


from the draug 


drove through every erac ‘rannv o 
the old 


1] 
a happy ODLIVION 


vlad that they had found 


‘hitford’s side 


house 
Then cre pt 


footstool at Mrs. ( the piace 


where she li ften seen the 


youth 


whom the storm she now 


had swept from them forever md 


he old lady’s thin 


believe 
she bowed her head ont 
hand and sobbed bitterly 
“Don't give 


her other h 


av so, darling,” said thr 


} } 
mother, as ma stroked hie 


brown ‘God is greater than he 


storm prayed, and we now 
feel tl do what is best 


iat He will 
“Oh, that Thad your faith! 
‘It will 


years have taught you His goodness 


come mn time when long 


She slowly wiped her eyes, and stole a 
at Mr. Clitford. His earhe 


desperate restlessness had passed av 


riance 


and he sat quietly in lis chair gazing Into 

the fi te 

his eyes and avaln Varad 
of 

Soon, as if conscious of her wond 

Come t 


im, 


1] 
re, occasionally Wiping a ar 


Up 


an 


expression 
ering 


servation, le said Amy 
She stood beside and are W 


close as he continued 
‘My f thre 


n this world is to say, * Not 


child, one oO hardest Lessons 
we Can learn J 
my will, but Thine be done I have 
lived fourscore years and yet I could not 
it at first 
glance heavenward 
Father, Thy will be 
Burt, He 

kissed her 
head 


brokenly, 


‘You are my fi 


say with a 


done takes 


us you; and 
that 


shoulder, and 


has given 
SO 
her said, 


ither in very truth 
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hin | the quiet reply. “1 couldn't have don 
Wrapped up beyond of 
Bu further danger from the 
fron time to time, Burt 
} 
horses’ bells now chiming musica 
| As hour aft, was 
eavyv Lids 
and shut 
eoued up 
lie oO sleep : 
ya 
us 
her 
\ 
‘ = 
Ol 
| 
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Mi 


Is quiet response 
Th Ste ( to her seat Ther 
was a Preserne 11 root at 
With a na vet banished her former 
ove mit lread and on 
an i ad: there was 
no rund nh room except the soft 
the fire, and Amy thought decp 
IV on noble exampie before he of 
cali trustful waiting At last she be 
came conscious that the louse w is 
ing strangely still; the faint tiek of thy 
re on the landt the Stairs 
‘ ( if eal the rush id roar of the 
\ had ceased Be vildered, she rose 
ind went to Magvie’s room, and 
ound that the tired mother In Wwatehinge 
over her children had fallen ash ep in het 
chair She lifted a eurtain nd eould 
SCArCe \) ( eve she 
tha le trees that had been writhine and 
hh 1 n the gale now stood whit and 
spectral as the lamp-light fell upon them 
When had the wind e sed It emed 
as ne ¢ m that had por 
nded to nat that thre 
wl hushed its rude ¢ mor ¢ 
continued Krom th Windeo 
dl the white flak flutter 
the light she not how 
Ol old ned out midnight 
ad then ul! and fa iway, she thought 
e heard the sleich-bells With swift 
id, she rushed t side door and 
thir open Yes, clear and distinet 
e no heard them on the mount in 
road With a low ery she returned and 
wakened M le, then fl to the old peo 
ple, and with a vo it she tried in 
Vailt to steady, said at -coming,” 
Mr. Clitford s irted up nd is about to 
rush from the room if paused a moment 
Irresolutely, then returt sat down | 
his ind put his arm around her 
Lie S true to his first love ‘| mn 
\ l had grown faint and e, but his 
touch and presence were the cordials sh 
ed 
Aimy tled baek to the side door. ind th 
ed ppeared There Was ho licht 
it sen il and i is unobserved, 
( nob In to litt Some one out 
1d dashed rou intervening 
y to her waist felt a 
1and close on his irm with a grip that he 
long remembered 
cried, Ina tone of agonized 
iti 
Heigh-ho, Amy,” said the much-muf 
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a 


fled figure that they were t 
In strong reaction, the 
illen, had not Webb support 


elt that she trembled ain 


‘T'm all right 


helplessly to him 

“Why, Amy,” he said 
will take vour deat 
and le 
he lifted 
ried her in, 


hy out here 
1 id snow: 


wing the ot 


for Burt, her in his a 


‘Thank God, he’s safe 
ed OR. have 


There, [m better now 


we Waited 
She 
and with a swift color com 
pale cheeks, as they reached t 
You must novLexpose yi 
sister Amy,” 
though 
lift Burt 
finish the 


t—I thought whi 


out—” But 


to 


sentence, 

He has only sprained his 
tell mother.” 

Perhaps there is no joy li 
the 


fills loving hearts when 


It is so pure and exalted t 


the eestasies of heaven, It 
to deseribe how the old ho 


vith its sudden accessiol of 
Vas SO Warm and vivid aga 
eround of the shadow of d 
were murmured thankse 


ried to and fro, and an openii 


IViIng 


tions, Which Mageie echeeked 


Possess VO ir souls in patie hee 


safe—that’s enough to know u 
cared for, and my half-famished 
and the rest get their breath a) 
Pretty soon we ean all sit do 
want a chance to hear too.” 
‘And no one has a better 1 
wie,” said her husband, chafine 
After what we’ 


night, this place is the very abode of 


over the fire. es 
fort, and you its presiding gen 
Leonard beamed and thawed unt 
tropical around him. 

At Mrs. Clifford's 


felt that it was not bi St to cross t 


request 
lid), Burt was earried in the rocki 
wherein he had been placed to h 
and received a greeting from Lis 
that brought tears to the young 
Dr. Marvin did all 
his power at that stage for the 


eves SOOT 


ankle and frost-bitten fingers. th: 
advising, and feeling that she was st 
ing for her box as she had done 


| years before. Then Burt was ecarri: 


ii 


GLIMPSES OF 


room, Where atl soon were 


Thetable groaned under M 


provision, and lamp-leht 


group upon whieh 


quiet The 
Whenall were h 
i chance to sit down 


wout it We 


u first arrives 


yourself to get caug 


id not been f hi confounded 


mud have e it 
followed the details wi which 
is acquainted, although little 
rot out of Webb. 
shot of it all is.” said Leonard, 
ned upon the party with inetfa 
t, “between mother’s praying 
b's looking, Burt is here, not 
vorse for his eagle hunt.” 
vould not hear of the doctor's de 
id very soon afterward 
rathered them around thie 
thanksgiving prayer 
eve, 
prepared for the rest 
As Webb went 
his gun, Amy saw that 


his almost mortal weariness, and 
) ved him. 
re are vour colors, Amy,” he said 
ly, taking her searf from an in 
t. ‘IT wore it till an envious 
< tore it otf. It was of very great 
me—the searf, not the oak.” 
rb,” she said, earnestly, vou can't 
se the truth from me by : such 
ords. You are half dead from ex 
n [I've been watching you ever 
our return. You are ill—vou have 
evond vour strength, and in addi 
it all [ let you carry me in. Oh 
I'm so worried about vou!” 
’s wonderfully nice to have a little 
to worry about a fellow.”’ 
it can’t IT do something for you 
thought about everybody, and no 


Links for vou.” 


again for 


life, where inconsiste 


per feet consisteney 
nes h 
es even 
dent the 


if omittec 


pering 


nof ach 


so many 

of what Eme 
people * and the 
only confirm wha 
tures when he sa 
people | hay Trit 


truth spoken mor 
of obstruction, of malformation, had be 
trained away 
In reading the correspondence between 
Carlvle and Emerson, few readers could 
Impressed with the generosity 
Emerson civing his time and 
thought Without stint to the publication 
of Carlyle’s books Nor 
was this the single instanee of his devo 
tion to the advancement of his friends 


In a brief memoir, lately printed, of Jones 


Para 
er heht of a great Joy cam 
ravenously hungry, but the \\ i our home be to us to 
non limited diet, remarkin nig Webb ere it not for you! \nd eee 
momake up for lost time | said vou took Burt's langer too coo 
pretended to be aghast ords biess vou, Webb! you did not 
1 noted that Webb ate sparing. | resent 7 d you saved Burt and ‘es 
mut aimo haggard, and that ne and | sed tim, they her 
ns ere ! 
ped ana bhne pt Le Webb mic! have 
i she said Had to think about that nieht had 
} 
tell us just heard | he been in an an il mood, for by 
to curdle | some mag of utter weariness 
How 1 ld, Burt, cid Vas marve i With a low 
it hac reward 
GLIMPSES OF EMERSON, is 
ofatruly creat 
cles oO speech 
by the beauty 
toa Sight me 
\ mosare wilien, 
would ieave a gap in the pie 
\ ture Therefore we never tire of W his oe 
and ‘Talks’ and Walks” and 
Letters” relating to the friends of ou eG 
Imagination if not of our reside. do 
: 
‘ so far as such fragments bring men and 7s 
wome je vement nearer to our dails 
lives, without degrading them, they warm 
‘ cheer us wit {4 
} 
beloved and human presences 
This feeling explains the publieation of 
side lights on e lives 3 hee 
msell Cal superior 
resses Of such na- 
in all the superior pee 
no lipeetpes 
4 
SISTE 
: 


x } 4 
yer, iS al ntroduction to a colleetion 
of his poem we hnd a like record there 


After the death of Thoreau, Emerson 
spared no trouble to himself that his 


ends papers might be properly present 


ed to the reading world He wrote to | 
publisher, Mr. ields send all the 
poems of Thoreau which I think ought to 
oO wit the letters These are the best 
verses, and no other whole piece quite con 
tents me lthink you must be content with 
little DOOK., SINE { is SO wood, L do not 
like to print either the prison piece or thre 
John Brown with these clear sky-born 
letters and poems After all his labor 


and his care, however, it Was necessary to 
hold consultation with Thoreau’s sister, 
and she could not find it in her heart to 
leave out some of the tender persona litt 
which had grown more dear to her since 


her brother's death, and which had been 


1 
omitted in the seleetion She said that 
she was sure Mr. Emerson was not pleased 
at the restorations she made after his 
eareful work of elimination was finished. 


but he was too courteous and kind to say 
much, or to insist on his own Way; he 
only remarked, ** You have spoiled my 
Greek statue.” Neither was he himself 
altogether contented with his work, and 
shortly afterward said he would like to 


nelude ‘The Maiden in the East.” “part 


vy because it was written of Mrs. W 7 
and partly beeause other persons like it so 
vel] 

I looked over the poems again and 
again,” he said, *‘and at last reserved but 


ten, finding some blemish in all the othe rs 


Which prevented them: from seeming per 


fect to me How grand is his poem about 
the mountains! \s it is said of Goethe 
that he never spoke of the stars but with 


respect, so We may say of Thoreau and the 
mountains.” It could hardly be expected 
of Thoreau’s sister to sympathize with sueh 
a tribunal, especially when the same clear 
judgment was brought to bear upon the 
letters 

Even touching the contract for publica 
tion he was equally painstaking—far more 
so than for his own atfairs. He wrote, ‘1 
inclose the first form of contract. as vou 


h the alterations suggested 


requested, wit 
by Miss Thoreau.” After this follows 
a careful reiteration in his own hand 
writing of such alterations as were de 
sired The early loss of Thoreau and 
his love for him were the root and flow- 


er Which brought forth fruit in his no 
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ble discourse on Immortalit 


vere they who heard him «i 
vords, of which the printed } 
the body, but the spirit 

is delivered can not be 
ow rote, the day after T] 
to Mr. Fields: **Come to 
bring to mv house \ 
you a very early dinner, \M 

to write a hymn or d 


funeral, whieh is to be from 


three o'clock [Tam to m 
and probably Mr. Aleott n 
thing.” This was the only an 


the only time for preparation 
body lay in the porch, and | 

ple filled the ehureh, but Eni 
the simple ceremony one never 
gotten by those who were pre 
specting the publication of t] 
lind the following entry in a 
time: ‘* We have been waiting 
erson to publish his new volun 
ing his address upon Henry Thi 
he is careful of words, and find 
be considered again and again 
almost impossible to extort a n 
from his hands.” 

There is a brief note amone t 
ters | have found, respecting t 
some other writer whose name di 
pear, but in the publication of 
Kmerson was evidently inter 
‘*T have made the fewe 
I eould. So do not shock t 


writes: 


propre of the poet, and vet sti 
bad words. You must, please, it 
to question, keep my ageney out 
and he will easily persuade hin 
your compositor has Frown 
struck out the rough syllables, 
Emerson stood, as it were, the e} 
of American 


letters, and whateve 
notice at all challenged his serio 
tiny. The souland purpose must be t 
he must find one line to win his s\ 
and then it was given witha whi 
He said one day at breakfast tha 
found a young man! <A youth ip 
West had written him, and inelosé 
verses, asking for his eriticism \ 
them was the following line, whic 
son said proved him to be a poet 
should wateh his eareer in futur 
interest: 


‘Life is a flame whose splendor hides 


We can imagine the kindly letter 
answered the appeal, and how the 


458 


EMERSON 
was brightened b: ‘En t when we return 
man’ was a const re and pondered 
trie nds, because liimse 
large hope L da he has 
One line Was lie IS a 
iv discovery Doula 
respectin the “ary W hor set 
to Wi alwa) eviden 
ction. When Hawthorne's 


glish Sketches was printed, | and amet 


thy 


is pellueid, but not deep but | fear 
mut the dedieation and le too consummate 
Pieree, which otfended | of nature left 
o men were so unlike that | not the key 
strange fate which brought | he repeated 
in one small town An | that Dickens isa man easy to comn 

each other's methods with, svinpathetie and aeces ) 
Was ath IMPOSSLDOIILY friends: but her eyes do not sec 


onee with an intimate | this matter, | 
distance which separated On the othe 
himself. They utterly | way was larg: 
pon polities and every theory appreciation 
their worth fe gilded h 
ds was suggesting to Emerson | his own sunshine He wrote 
iat he should give of | lisher: Give me 


lien, as they were discussing the | quainted wi know 


e chosen, Emerson said: ‘One | fame), ‘‘ who has written a 


+ 


nd one | he now thinks of publishing t is, in 
ii 


on the Doctrine of Leasts, a 
Dov trine of Mosts; one sha mv ] idement, a serlo is and or vinal 


ook Farm, for ever since Haw f great and various merit, with high in 
rastly and untrue account of etual power iInaccosting the questions 
nunity, in his Blithedale Ro of modern thought, f 

rave desired to give what Lthink | ment, and espechally rich im fa 


e account of it.’ sensibility to natural beauty 


ies, also, he had keen discussions | ber that while 
ences with Henry James One | welcome proof 
ippeared shocked at some of the | of American 
s advanced by Mr. James, and | you with any cavils [1 
ersation was dying, when Emer- | script I read, as —— assures me that 
ster, who Was present, took a chair, | has late revised and improved the on 
iting it directly in front of James, | nal draft. LT hope you will like the po 
Let me confront the monster”; | as heartily as [ did.’ 
ipon the topie was resumed, and I find a reeord of one very 
ted great friends. in Boston in July when, ins} 
id many reservations also with | heat, Mr. Emerson came to dine 
i to Diekens. He could not easily 
tny one who made him laugh im 
tely. The first reading of Dr 
ld in Boston was an exciting oc 1%) 1evested 


ind Emerson was invited to assist. | best readers and 
ie reading he sat talking until a | reputed scholars. * But 


ite hour. for he was taken by sur man at his time should 


‘Yes,’ sai 


the novelty and artistic perfection ; 
performance. His usual calm had | M0Fe: 
: 1 and he: 
oken down under it; he had laugh- 
: bl : hs plied, with a smile, ere is hope 
ie might crumble to pieces, His face | five? He spoke also of Tennyson and 
gan expression of absolute pain; iN- | ag the two men connected with liter 


ie scene Was so strange that it was England who were most satisfactory to meet, 


provoking to those who were near. | and better than their books. His respect for 


oo 
ae 
home e question 
uel ipon Dickens 
Said J am afraid 
nt enius; it 
ve! fror t 
a pe me tha 
ire, full of sweetie 
He is 
it thread 
L have 
a de me 
il nicate 
or ot his 
q ration and 
iv beyond 
ends vit h 
‘ to his pub een 
; 
uke VOU ac 
} 
4 
a 
I, 
if 
pe 
sald 
| 
Se 
| the 
1) e the 
il OUTSia 
Atter he is not tertile \ 
lo much 
erson 
he re- 
forty 
ire 
2 


\ re pleased and if 
his q res is of ation for 

! | hose hospi 
t ie LENE we hada ! ceived cordial en 
terta nit id creat Hin 
| n Tayi Sno ne by the sice 

‘ spitaiitv a hey th 

OO ONE fis rep 


often dl He made her the ke 
Te i one pon tire poetry 

Ol On entitled é Joy 
Tho i, Ariadne,” he liked espec 

ly () Mrs. Hemans he found many 


poems still survive, and he believed 


miu ays live. 
Matthew Arnold was one of the minds 
and men to whom he constantly reverted 


With pleasure Every traveller was asked 


for the last news of him, and when an 
Enelish professor connected with the same 
university as Arnold, whom Emerson had 
been Invited to meet vas asked the inevi 
table question, and found to know nothing. 


irned away from him, and lost 
A few 


is heard te 


Emet 


all interest in dis Conversation, 


davs after Vard some one 


rson, how did you like Profess 


Let me see,” he 


the man who w 


replied; “is not he 


is at the same university 
with Matthew Arnold, and who eo ld | 
us nothing of lim 2?” 


Matthew 


On tis 


How about 


Arnold he 
‘eturn from England 
him, wi »somewhat 
cool reply 
‘Yes! but he is one of the men one 


visnes not to lose sieht of said Emerson 


as written a few good es 
says, re joined the other, 
all honsense,”’ 
No, no, no! 


rood, every 


said Emerson : “it is 
word of il 

When the lecture on Brook Farm real 
i \ 


of wit and charm, as 


ame, 1 


veil as of the truth he so se riously desired 


to convey audience was like a { rm, 
the 


pret 


, against which he threw 
alls of his wit, while they bounded 

hand. Almost the 
said was quoted from 


pot 
tuly back into his 


Horatio | ter Scott 


W hom he esteey 


reatest men of 


Our COU 


More ELUSIVE 


ANerSON S 


Of the 


41 
as the 


41 


Brook | 


‘pockets of the 


is they danced in the 


and irres Stibte 


eC mo) than 
ness with which Spo 
ness of best company, th 
found ourselyes left to thie 
ind fools 
] 


WaS alWays 


appreciation of Cha 


*Monadnock” was wri 


special visit to Boston to t 


the fine of Channin 


ready tis mie Mmorv, to coy 


His loy 


Elizabeth Hoar should ney 


voen called Pour, 


in however Imipertect a re 


valued companionships ( 


breaktast heard him. dese 


tributes and personality iy 


der and engaging way to Mrs 


had never known her, which 


much to be able to reproduc 


Kmerson’s 


truthfulness 
mirth 
member that he 


cause of even to hi 
thought he « 


work of Bayard 1 


ior the 


eontessed 
that hie 


by chance 


one day w Ith 


the 


had taken 


up 


found ther 
upon ** Novem 
myself, ‘Al! 


as good as ( ‘lough,’ 


Hexameters 


said to who is 
When 
a little to 


ture, | discovered they were B 


ishment, and not 


But how about this *] 


ior si 


have had Dante done ove; 
even now done [see again by 


and Homer forever br ne done 


‘Faust’! I quarrel somew!] 
overmuch labor spent upon 
tions, but first of all J quarre| 
‘Faust’ is unpleasant to mie 
flavor of the poem repels mi 
turn 


ommedia, too, he continued. 


away.” 


me wish to 


( 
too terrible to him to read H 
er been able to finish it. It is pre 
poor translationsof both ‘ Faus 
read in early youth were at t] 
these opinions. 

Emerson was a true appreciat 
At one of the Satu 
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veratnr These degenerate days is absolute. | Greenough 
OSSLD Torin. Ing of Jones 
Ver d he seemed ta IS NOUNS 
ed to them, and they alwayssurprised gone. 1); 
S.C 
ai 
: 
My, 
=| 
| 
: 
“4 


GLIMPSE 


Wa er 
e subje et of conversation 
be considered as. |iis 
erson spoke with brilliant 
times He 
Is friend Judge Hoar. Vhio 
\opping wood that morning 
ed. When Emerson came in 
ehtful things 
if he would now repe 
portion of the excellent to the 
n the wood-shed he woul consented to Ist 
Emerson rose, and, re 
itly to the brillianey of 
ration, began bv expressi 
titude to Walt scott, al 
ne analysis of his 


root and gist « 
iS neo lover of the se 


ecial, Whom 
<traordinars 
eclaunmable The sentimen 
st dangwerous of the ins 
not be shut up in asy] 
estowed upon his ow 
himself to 
have referred 
of the publication ( 
the death of Thoreau 
e t household committee would 
judgment on his essays 


of his hands The 


poem was long in reachit il 
nt There were 

ir to vear, but he could ney 
to vield itup. In April, 1865 
lof R 

hat 


therefore keep 


ichmond, he dined with 


said was 


not alone to our lit ' i, 
day he brought what h 
verses on 

ien the reading was ended, 

vere far ‘*too fragmentary 


1,” and quietly folded thi Wy “T received 
d them away again and Gold 


ing of unreadiness to print 
nuch from the wonderful mod 
m the sincerity of his character 


shortly after to his publish 


he more delight in your mat 
eoftmy poem that Thad been ve 
“that what skill had in whist | ever (il : 

or quite gone, and that | poem ne had ; ne ‘erning lus eld 
content myself with guttural co yrother, who, he iF a rare man, 
dissonants, and not attempt warb- | and whose memory richly deserved some 


of your note, Lam worl 
ot rhyine But 
’week of company Yet 
an With the quarters ol ee 
nind upon the ** May 
thy terror the neces 
or all my resist 
{ me trom hore It now 
hor 2ist March. I had ere 
Mareh but imi the nego 
i 
it would s turn out 
agements made a year eres 
e otiers vere iy) 
les, St. Louis, ti 
t needs thrust themselves 
renius low the May-da to come t L come 
h mre were a few lndispensable correcttos 
| nt t t print hoh 
| o er, ch he re 
i ‘ i ‘ ‘ 
\ served to be corrected? on the plates, but ol 
vhich no revise was ever sent to anda 
fhe sharp arrow of fis 
wood tblish no book as leave thre sc errd 
timate tarcet there Or one 
‘ whic his notice is not called, tor 
Wish to substit another So rea ou 
not to finish the book except for tl re itil Bs 
I come. As the pub did not die for the bod 
| 
ou the Ist January. pre ne tlre Sustain 
its absence on the Ist April. . I do 
uot know that your courag 
out to publish Ist April it J 
quite ready 
\cain in the same spirit he writes to lis 
editor and publisher Meee 
A ‘You ask in vour Inst note fos Leaate ana 
{ 
| for the Allan You have made me s 
| | 
rangements (1 will s not knowing Low 
celving iVitations to read lectures Tal 
] 
near, and some of these accept, and 
] 
though doubt not that this mite 
fi to the {tlan 
Ever yvour debtor, 
*R. W. EMERSON.’ 
other time he wrote ee 
thre weount rendered of the 
I keep ore me, and study it now 
ind then to see ou have mie 
transaction, and m pore il } 
that you have 
01 


, if ould like to print that 
It ibout e same pe riod that he came 
to { took a room at the Parker 


li elds te i He drew asmall table 
e of the roon Which was 
till disorder former oecupant hay 
Ing slept there the previous night), and 
then read aloud the lines he proposed to 
give to the pre They were written on 
separate ps of paper, which were flying 
loosely about the room and under the bed 
A question arose of the tith vhen Mr. | 
Mields suggested ‘* Voluntaries whieh 


was epted and finally adopted 


is eye na 
t { te 1 
re ay COPrrecltlons He Wrote lo 
fils ) she? 
Il thank vou f both the corrections. and 
accept t hi l \ ld 


tel uso to rite Laretie | hh the 
second line 1 smal ] if,as I think, it is 
no Writte iret \ And I foreot, 1 b 
lieve, t strike out a needle series of quota- 
i 1th il printing is 
His painst ne never relaxed, even 
hen \ s to read a familiar lecture to 
Uuneritical audience He had bee 1 1n 
vited | members of the Youne La 
dies’ Saturday Morning Club to read one 
of In them parion he 


ed to Go, as Well as to pass 


he previous night with his friends in 
Charles Stree and read to them an un 
published paper, which he ealled ‘* Anita.” 
Some question havin rarisen as to the pos 
sibility of his Keeping both the engane 
miel lie is follows 

Mrs. I mean sure to obey 
your first Comma hamet for the visit 
you ¢ Friday eve ny next, and I fully trust 
that I wrote you that I would. And now I 


see 


the papers of ‘Anita,’ ar if I 
them on Friday, or must find som 


I find the followine brief record of the 
OCCASION 

“Mr. Emerson arrived from Coneord. He 
said he too t for granted we should be oceu 
pied at that hour, but he would seize the n 
ment to look over his papers, So I begged 
him to go into the small study and find quict 


... Presently Emer 


> the curt 


there as lone a ne cu 


son came down to tea uns were drawn. 
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fev 


and vuestS 


tea table in the librar , W! 
’s life in Berlin, where M, 
nn Grimm and Mr. and M 
Opel ed a preasant social ¢ 


so talked much of thre 


for 
ve 


(at 
Hermann Grimm 


ars, andan interest 


has grown up between thes \ 
talk 


to listen 


rived, and the became 


time Came to‘ Anita 


This 


charm of that r ading 


not the 


Is 


place 


that nieht 


S soon to be 


much of it as ean be found 


pave will be 


read 


idely 


but Emerson's enjovment « 


as reflected back from thy 
be 


squirrel-like 


eners, Can not reproduces 


Ol and 


vVhich pervaded it 


Phe diary continues 


and 


were first 
but Mr. Emerson soon followe: 
had been some time at worl 


ere cold. 


IT had he ard him 
He 


vever, with 


1 
oO CIOCK, dow 


the ve pirit « 
At table they fell Upon 


Ih conversation, anece 


resources 


nd birds. Speaking of parrot 


said he had never heard a paar 


» wonderful things himself 


ily of Cambridge, who wer 


people, had told him astonis] 


il 


belonging to them. wh 


believe because they t 


dis old hin 


At ten o'clock we went to Vi 
the 


to hear 


where young ladies’ « 
Mr. Emersoi 


He told us we sho ila « 


vened 


ners.” 


stay at home, as we had hear 


many times. Happily we d 
his advice There were many 


added besides the pleasure 


One of the 


old Ones revived, 


to me was the saying of a w 
‘didi 


much of what people said as of 


who remarked that she 


them say it.” It was pretty to s 
thusiasm of the girls, and to | 
C—T—ealled their 


During the same season Env 


ViIrile 


sented to give a series of read 


ton. He was not easily persua 
felt ass 

very hearty co-operation whic) 
posed title ef ‘‘ Conversations 


undertaking until he 


. 
tribute, did not kne he could | \\ 
ata We 
| 
| 
to 
ai i > Dole Write tiie ivh 
I vrudeve it | gc] min 
ell 
‘ 
Wil l 
( 
dare read 
| 
= 


GLIMPSES OF EMERSON 


The following note will | He sp 
of the 


of his feeling with regard 

evolved { juoting that old say 
Concorn, 2th February, atl who remarked, 
——You are always offering me \ ld 
alt has 


rather 


eminent privileges, and for this 
proposition of ‘Conversations on 
with Friends, at Mechanics’ Hall,’ 
poise between pleasure fear. 
ind the undertaking are most at 


whether it ean adeq ale 


s, or Conversation 


ne, who have a couple of tasks Emerson's * Reading 
he Is coming W th Lo vfellow at d the 


id Company know of, - 
I hesitate to athrm, | have dinner afterward We 
i will perhaps arm my head lovely time at the dinner; but 
to drive these tasks to a comple lecture. Emerson talked of 
1 you shall give me a few days’ 


sts bet 


I will endeavor to send you a con- 


1, he wrote: ly, revealed to He owas 
said, when he spoke of poetry, 
proposedt * onversations, Which Is 
‘ verses of magazines, but of poet 
name, believe accept your 
ever it was found Hle rei 
frankly, though the second week | , 
lines, also, from Byron's Is 
KS almost too near. 
great praise, as i vott 
ie appointed time approached, a been done 
subject for nervousness suggested | Peet he 
to the Tonga Islands, wl 
which the following note will ex ; 
Travels; also a noble poem called * 
piece and a sonnet, by Wordsworth. We wer 
pri, i~ 
entranced as the magic of his) sympathets 


- Tentreat you to tind the 
“the New York Tribune, 
rts Miss Vaughan’s and Henry 


s in Boston, ind adjure her 


Voce passed from one poetic Vision to anot 
Indeed. we could not beat 


rshe values honesty and honor, I find the fe 
port any word of what Mr. Emerson | written durin 


iy or do at his coming *‘ Conversations.’ 

dangerous person that Mr. E. accept I received on my return home last 
task, proffered to him by private friends, With pieasnre wiicl quite ceasing to 
t 


assurance that the audience would be 
ed of his usual cirele of private friends, 


prise, the tinal of one hundred and 


seven dollars from i 
he should be protected from any re called ‘Conversations, inaugurated by 
at a report is so distasteful to him | best of directors Evermore thanks, 
mld seriously embarrass and perhaps W. 
or slience much that he proposes to Acain in tl jo nal I 
te: andif the individual has bought 


these shall gladly be refunded, and Anothet re from Emerson 


feligion, Love’ superna resp 
tks and great honor ot youl friend, Kel ! PES 
“RR. W. EMERSON.” 


Whole discourse Was a store house 
and inspirations. ‘There was a fine cor 
e of all these terrors. the ‘‘Con- | tion from Goethe ; a passage where li 
ns” were an entire success, finan- | Tecounts his indebiedne 
as well as otherwise. Varnhiage 
nd in the diarv: Swedenborg, and thie poets brought theirs 
“There was an interlucde pom com 
s afternoon Mr. Emerson gave his first | life, ‘where alone the ue man could be 

ersation’ in this course, while h has | vealed, which was lof l uty. 

for him. He will make over four- | “Tle came 1 day to see . He tlo 
undred dollars by these readings. There | the idea of ‘that preacher Horace Greel 


ih new and excellent matter in the | being put up for candidate for President Be) | i 


Irse to-day, and it was sown, as usual, | it had been Charles Francis Adams, ne 
felicitous quotations, His introduction should all have voted for him. ‘To be stu 
racefully done. He said he rewarded thi would be his ] and his grandtat) 
my around him as a society of friends whom we were voting, but w | 


1 it was a great pleasure to him to meet. lieve in him.’ 
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r e of the value ol terature, also 
to 
‘ 
an. 
A 
Dian 
twenty words for one idea l would =! 
have twenty ideas to one word.” 
d And again 
[o-day is the seeond of Mi 
s, and 
() 
id a gay, 
firs nbout 
poetry, and 3 
sclence and 
solves all problems. Phe unwritten poetry ot 
rate alisws to-da the wir soll ] mrine- 
] ah 
SI 
My er, 
o rep 
clit, 
1 the 
” 
etry, 
Ilis 
its 
| 
y 
ra 
’ 
8 
tor 
C0} be- 
\ 


We S t course of leetures 


present 


1 tisha than the last. One thing 1s 
Ce! he things | } spirit into them, 
He reads 1 yy lie es best in literature, 
and fuises into their rendering the pure es 
ot oWnh poetic life. We can 
f his reading of ‘The W 1,’ a Welsh 
} | Pia the very rush of the el 
ment 

Emerson was perfeetly natural and at 
eas fk Manner and speech d ring these 
read nos Ile w mld sometimes bend his 
| d si eyes, endeavoring to 
recall a favorite passage, as if he were at 
his own library tabl One day, after 
searching thus in vain fora passage from 
Ben Jons mn, he said: * It is all the more 
provokn is I do not doubt many a 
friend here might help me out with it.’ 


When away from home, on his lecture 


have his 


tours, kamerson did not fail to 


s ! of disasters He wrote from Al 
i in 1865, to Mr. Fields 
An unlucky aecident drives me here to 
make a draft on you for fifty dollars, which I 
l ll not annoy vou The truth is that J 
my wallet—I fear to some pickpocket --in 
Fairhave Vermont, night before last some 
S70 ors and had to borrow money ot 
sa to come here, ] pray you 
r t whis it to e swallows for fear it 
slic go to and he should print it in 
l ore ta ly tothe be st book 
find some eo. espondent of ours to 
Inake mie onl I was to have read a leeture 
here last ght, but the train walked all the 
way thi ho the 1ee, sixty miles, from six in 
the mor vy. and arrived here at ten at night. 
that Albar Will entreat me on its 
knees to read to-nicht One other piece of 
bad news, if you have not already learned it. 
( het burn down the Boston Athenswum 
to " for I learned ly chance that they 
have a dup! ite of the Liber lmoris, I hope 
for wre prosperity on my journey as the ne 
CESS of such adversities, and specially 
to pay my debts in twenty days. 


‘Yours, with constant re gard, 


“R. W. EMERSON,” 


The apprehensions which assailed him 
before his publie addresses or readings 
were not of a kind to affect « ither speec h or 
havior. 
tained 
work, 
thine even when it was too 
late His manuscripts were often dis- 
ordered, and at the 


be van toread, 


He seemed to be simply de 

his own dissatisfaction with his 
and was forever lo ‘king for some 
better to com 


last moment, after he 
appeared to take the form in 


his mind of a forgotien labyrinth through 
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he must wait to find 


some more opportune season 


which 


In the summer of 1867 hy 
address before the Phi Beta 
He an CSPer 
unreadiness on that day, and 
the papers s] ppe 
confusion from under his hi: 


seemed to 
trouble, his 


to rest them ona poorly arral 
table, Mr. Hale put a cus 
them finally, after Emerson | 
Which prevented them from { 
but the whole matter was e 
joint in the reader's eves. | 
with it, 
warming to the occasion, it 
ho to those who 
did miss the 
Openly 
own discontent, and walked a 
istied, 


On another and more priy 


be content and Ci 
Wise, 
they hot 
after the reading he 


vever, 


old | 


also, he came away much « 


} 


himself, because, the licht | he po 


his manuscript disarranged, h 
been just, he thought, even to s 
ter as lay him. And 
forget the oceasion of the 

that glad Ne 
when the people were assem! 
large Musie Hall to hear 1 
clamation of Abraham Lines! \\ 
s known that Emerson was to { 

assembly as if one ear were 
eatch his voice: but the awful 1 


before 


Boston J ymn 


vith a poem, a stillness fe 


was never too great foi 


and endeavor, was confusing to lis 
gers, and the precious leaves of his 
script fell as he rose, and seattered 
selves among the audience. 
quickly cvathered and restored, but fo 
instant 


it seemed as if the cup so ¢ 


desired was to be dashed from the | 
the listeners. 

His perfect grace in conversation ¢ 
hardly be reproduced, even if one ¢ 
gather the arrows of his wit. But | 
one or two slight hints of the latter 
are too characteristic to be omitted. Sj 
ing of some friends who were conte: 
ting a visit to Europe just after o 
when exchange very h 
said that ‘the wily American would elud 
Europe for a year yet, hoping exc! 
would go down.” On being intro 
to an invited guest of the 
Emerson said: ‘‘I am glad to nu 
I often see your name in th 


vas still 


Saturday | 


sir, 


ii 
| | 
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chere, and am happy to take you | early, le: ¢ nothing in more permanent 
ind for the first time.” form } 
for the first time,” was the reply. wey 
ree years ago I was enjoying my doot 
l vac ation in the woods, as | OVS Paris . 
afternoon I was walking alone, 
me and joined me, and 
e voices of nature in a way 
el stirred my boyish pulses, and i 


of your words far into the 


n looked pleased, but rej 
ist have been long ago indeed 


he ventured to talk of such fine 


conversing with Riel 


e latter spoke of the 


kine once of edueation and of the 
ittention given to the develop: en Surely the crac 
nal influence, he said ** he had n these conversational notes wi 


~l of Rarey” (the famous horse- | preservation even to those v 


‘having been made | held by th 
| behind them. 
able conversation wit 


1] 


1 | Acain he writes: 
vho had suffered from ill 


“T have been absent 
noble Saturday evening, should 
you this book of Mr. Stirling’s, wh 
pressed a wish to see. The papers 01 

‘Ss reticence ennyson, a id Colerid 


s strong expressions against . 


ls crowded about him, urging h 


11] 


ince Carlyle, as a sacred du 


is equally wise and admirable. 
] 


stood serene and silent as the rocks un hospitality of 
angry sea was calm. others was only a reflection from his own. 
is evace of manner, what could be | I find a few words in the J Fol 
xpressive than the following notes | lows: ‘‘ Mr. Emerson was like 


ipliment and acknowledgment 4 tion in the house 


Vhen Leame home from my pleasant visit early low the mort 
ir house last week (or was it a day or two | and pictures in 
last week ?), Mrs. Hawthorne, arriving in | 1 deseribing an ¢ 
ittlelaterthan I, brought me the pho- | guests were prese nt, I 
h of Raffaelle’s original sketch of Dante, | his own j urnal to t 


from you. It appears to be a fixed idea | caves describing a 
ir mind to benefit and deli gener where he was the 
ingenious and surprising ways. Well, | aha was one of those 


clad that my lot is cast in the time and 
ty of excellent persons, even if I VO) peta 


often see their faces. I send my thanks 


s interesting picture, which so strangely meet 
l-| De Quincey, 


rs us close to the painter again, and a 
hints that a supermarine and superaeri- | alchemist by chem 


telegraph may bring us thoughts from him | She was able, with her large ho litv. to 


give me what I most d 


: n, with reference to a small | with me and Samu ocallon De 
otograph from a very interesting ri-| Quincey, who was then living most u 


ro done by a voung Roman who died | comfortably im lodgin lady 


} 


: 
and shall be gratefully and reverently re- 
- ceived and enshrined, and in the food hope ie 
that l ill so feel engaged at some oF 
that 1t n times to stop and perso alin ry aiter 
he welfare of your guests and wards,” 
) And again: 
|, Dana, | 
( cold eyes of How do you suppose that unskillful sehol- ie: 
of our pubhie men. Yes,” said Em- | 2ts are to live, if Fields should « aay eat 
»y, meditatively, *‘holes in his head! 
1 yy | Affectionately yours and his, 
“Pp. W. EMERSON 
h charm ol 
hea iO are not 
of that ti sO1 ‘ on Whienh lay 
Doctor of Laws 
A r an & Sie 
Ince tie 
h, Mmers ve sent 
Ol Olu @X- 
ll right n Macau 
Emerson me, and ey 
Lv mer Ul ritie if } 
“Meantime, in these days, my thoughts are 
all benedictions on the dwellers in thie happy \ 
home of number 148 Charles Street. 
I 
lOOKINE OVe! Doo 
1 
et ning when other 
( find that he brought ere 
wh and read us pas 
iest of Mrs. Crowe. : 
ladies of Edinburgh, 
ro ad, who eould turn to me, as sie es 
4 course I said, Lord Jeffrey, 
ie] Brown, uled tl 
! ind a fe others. 
: 
4 
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who persecuted him continually, Vhile | warms your » It 


note, might tempt 
I Was Stavinge at Mrs. Crowe ’s. De (Juin- but a galley-slave, or a scholar 


cey arrived there one evening, after being | his book-crib as the other to his oar, t 
instantly all his dull surroundines 
exposed to various vicissitudes of weather 
this lighted, genial asylum with 
and latterly to a heavy rain. 1 unhappily 


open and nailed back.” 


Irs. Crowe's 


apparently unlimited hospi 
! 
Was limited 


at pantaloons, and poor 
Quincey was oblieed 


There is a brief glimpse of 

Jiged to drv his water upon his return from ( California 

d garments at the fire-side,”’ lisa pleasure to recall. He came 
even before going to ( oneord, 

teresting of Tennyson and of ( arlyle. Of] Fields. ‘‘We must not visit San ] 


tne latter he said that the last time he | co too young,” he s said, *‘or we x} 


W 


Emerson read much also that was in to se 


was In England he drove directly to his | er wish to come away. It is « 
house, ** Jane Carlyle opened the door ‘Golden Gate’ not because of its ox 
for me, and the man himself stood behind | because of the love ly gol id n flowe 
and bore the candle, ‘Well, here we | at this season cover the Whole CO ¢ 
are, shovelled together again,’ was his | country down to the edge of thes r 


| He smiled at the nay nby 
talked until | who turned back 


greeting. Cuarlyle’s talk is like a river. pumby travel] 
I 


bee: ause of d 


ll and never ceasing; w 


} 


after midnight. and again t 


i@ next morn | forts of the trip into the valley « of the \ 
ing at breakfast we went on. Then we semite. It was a place full of mary 
started to walk to London: and London | el lory tohim. The only regret atte) 
Bridge, the Tower, and Westininster were | the trip seems to have been that K 
all melted down into the river of his | obliged to miss the meetings of the & 
speech.” day Club, which were alw: ays dear to 

After the reading that evening there! The following extract gives a pictur 
Was singing, and Emerson listened attent- | him about this time: 
ively, Presently he said, when the first : ; 
song end ‘I should like to know what | gi call from Mr. Euy rson, who ta 
the words mean. rhe musie evidently 

read what he has done of late with er 
signified little to his ears. Before mid terest, and am sorry to have been so « 
night, when we were alone. he again re- | not to have written him yet, especially as | 
verted to Tennyson. He loves to gather | am to —_ him at the club dinner 4 
and rehearse what is known of that won- | How is Pope? he continued, crossing 
derful man. j room to look at an authentic port I 

Karly in the morning he was once | ardson of that great master of Verse. °S 
more in the library. I found him the sre | # face as this should send us all to r o 5 
1 his works sietad Then turning to t] 
laughing over a little book he had discoy- igo > : 
of Tennyson, by Woolner, which stood 
pig ‘d. It was Leigh Hunt’ 8 copy of Eng he said, ‘The more ] think of this bu 
lish Traits, and w: is full of marginal the grand self-assertion in it, the more [ | 
notes, which amused Kinerson greatly. it.’.... Emerson came in after the club d 
Not Mrs. 


Crowe's hospits lity nor any | ner; 
other could eve 


Longfellow also. Mrs, 
r compare in his e yes with | sent, and bragged g randly, and was very smart 
that of the New York friend to Whom [| !n talk. Afterward Emerson said he wa 
have al ready alluded. Weall: agreed that | Minded of Carlyle’s e xpression with reg 
Lady Duff Gordon, whom he considered a f 
Be eminen male St. Peter w: alking fe arlessly oy 
brief notes of graceful ac knowledgment ” 

Waves of the sea of humbug, 
to his Boston friends whie *h, however, m: WW 


hardly be omitted. In one of these he says: 


was 


Opportunities for social communi 

“My wife is very sensible of your brave hos- | Were sacred in his eyes, and never { 
pitality, offered in your note a fortnight since, lightly thrown aside, 
resists all my attempts 


hearth from such acrowd. Of course Iam too | if waiting for some new w ord from 
glad to be persuaded to come to you, and so it 


| last comer. He was himself the stimulus. 
is our desire to spend the Sund: \y of my last | | even when disguised as a listene r, and 
lecture at your house. | additions to the evenings ¢ 


vt 


He wore an ex- 
to defend your pect uit look upon his face ine ompani 


and 
and 


alled M 
cott’s Conversations were marked and 

‘I onght to have acknowle ‘Iged and thank- | eagerly expected. 
ed you for the plus-Arabian ] 


In the other he Says: 


Upon the occasion of 
lospitality whieh Longfe llow’s last departure for Europe in 


arg 
\ 
: ( 
Wa 
( 
| 


GLIMPSES OF 


EMERSON 


seq private farewell dinner took place, | ried he appeared after his long journey 
pee Emerson, Agassiz, Holmes, Lowell, | ‘tI would not discourage this young aco 
Norton, Whipple, and Dana all | Lyte,” he said, turning to the lecturer of 
ambled in token of their regard. Em-| the evening and laughing, ** by showing 
tried to pr rsuade Longfellow to go | any sense of discomfort 
Cpeect to look after the Klephs, the sup When we arose the next morning the 
cuthors of Romaic poetry, so beau- | sun was just dawning over the level tields 
both their poetic eyes. Finding |of snow. The air was fresh, the sky 


log unsuecessful, he next turned to 
Nile. to those vast statues which still 
1 awful and speechless witnesses of 
mast. He was interesting and eloquent, 
Longfellow was not to be persuaded 
san excellent picture of the two con- 
ie characters — Longfellow, serene, 
‘ate, with his plans arranged and 


ought resting in his home and his 
lren’s requirements; Emerson, with 
-unresting thought, excited by the 
idea of travel to plunge farther into 
strange world where the thought of 
id was born. 
Chis lover of hospitalities was al 
In the winter of 1872 


elds was invited to read a lecture 


so king 

own domain. 
,Coneord, and an early invitation came 
to the time under his 
f-tree A few days before, however, a 


Is pass 


came, saying that Emerson himself 
tained in Washington, and could 
reach home for the oceasion. It was 
| weather, and even the horse that car 
lus from the station to the house | 


5 ae 


rad 
s winter coat; but roaring fires were 
no when we arrived, and 

varm than our welcome. 

After supper, when the lecture hour was 
yoaching, L suddenly heard the front 
rop n.and, before we could think, there 


were only 


SS 


isthe dear sage himself ready with his | 


lcome. He had lectured the previous 
evening in Washington, and left in the 
st possible train, coming through 


thout pause to Concord. 
snow and cold, he said he should walk 
to the leeture-room as soon as he had tak 
» of tea, and before the opening 
was concluded his weleome face 


In spite of 


nce 
ippeared punctually at the door. 
After the lecture the old house present 
cheerful countenance. Again the 
d, friends sent flowers, and Mr. 
\leott joined in conversation. ‘* Quite 
iyed out of his habit,” said Emerson, 
y the good cheer.” The spirit of hos 
pitality led the master of the house to be 
vayed also, for it was midnight before 
ilk was ended. It was wonderful to 


e how strong and cheerful and unwea- 


clory of the scene indeserib 
ss had 
was lifted by the 
and by the influence of 


‘he weight of 


the 


me 


1) 
abie 


Wearliie 


brought from city 
scene |} 


the great nature who was befriending us 
within the four walls. It was good to 
look upon the landscape which was the 


source of his own inspirations. 
in the 


There 


lack of education in Eng 


Emerson was already breakfast 


Was much 


lit ‘aloe] 
hit o clock 


the 


room at eig 
talk about 


lish literat 
Emerson said a Boston man who usually 


ire among our young peopl 


appeared sufliciently well informed ask 


ed him if he had ever known Spinoza 


He talked also of Walt Whitman and 
Coventry Patmore, and asked the last 
news of Allingham: when suddenly, as it 
seemed, the little horse came again in his 


winter coat, and carried us to the station, 
and that day was done 
There Emerson 


as he appeared at a political meeting im 


sa bit of ce scription of 


is earlier h love to remem 


irs whie 
ber. The meeting was calle¢ 
tion to Daniel Webster, and 
to address the peo It in 

bridgeport When he rose to speak he 
was erected 1 f 


by long and full of 
hate. but a friend said, who saw him there, 


1 in opposi 
Emerson was 
ple. was 


that she could think of nothing but dogs 


baying at the moon. He was serene as 
moonlight itself 
But the days when desire must 


fail, and the end t 
ing he wrote from (¢ ‘oneord: ** lam grown 


so old that, th: 


ar Qne morn 


Ue Th I ean read from a pa 


per, I am no | r fit for conversation, 
and dare not make visits. So we 


send you 
our thanks, and you shall not expect 


It has been a pleasure t 


us 


» rehearse in 


my memory these glimpses of Emerson, 
and, covered with imperfections as they 
are, I have found courage for Idi 

them together in the tho ight that man 

minds must know him through his worl 
who long to ask what he was like in his 
habit as he lived, and whose joy in then 


} nh 


teacher can only be « d bys 


righteous 


tures as they can obtain of the 


ness and beauty of his personal behavior. 


idless, U 
it 
( 
’ 


LYDIA M 


1781 South Carolina was completely 


the British. Lord Cornwal 


~ 
~ #4 


ion of Charleston, had 


Camden, 
dee, 


estab 


kalb at 


avion to the swamps of 


juarters in the Waxhaws, 
on the borders of North Carolina. whil 


Tarleton had his on the Hanging Rock 
cal t thirty miles north of Camden. 
Davie alone was left witha small foree on 
bank of the Catawl 


the wes Wha, making oe 
casional sorties to harass the Outposts of 
the British 

The Scotch-Irish and THueuenots of 
South Carolina were mostly Whies. o1 
rebels. The English colonists were di 
vided; the majority were Whigs: but 
thie re were number of loval men 


among them who conscientiously espoused 
the cause of the mother country, and were 
called Tori 

Lancaster ( ‘ounty was one of the strong 


Wh 


1ases, 


holds of t! igs. The MceElwains, Trues 
dales, Doug Cunninghams, Twitbys, 
McDonalds, MeMullens. Mackey s, and oth 


ers of Seoteh-Lrish 


held the 


origin occupied and 


southern portion of Lancaster, 
and Charles Mackey was their acknow 


ved leader; while the Crawfords. Dun 
laps, Jacksons (General Jackson was then 

teen years old), Whites, Masseys, Dobys, 
Curetons, and others of the same stock 
held the Waxhaws, in the northern section 
f The 


of the county, 
Laneaster too hot for the Tories, and 


Whigs had al Ways 
] 
ruthle 


Made 
had 


county to seek companionsl 


ssly driven them out of the 


ip and sym 
pathy wherever they might find it. But 
the advent of the British turned the tide of 
war completely, and now the Tories, with 
Tarleton’s aid, drove the Whigs from Lan- 
caster, some across the Catawba to join Da- 
vie, and some to the Pedee to join Marion. 

Charles Mackey, as the leader of his 
band, had made himself very obnoxious 
to the Tories, and they impatiently await- 
ed a time of vengeance. 

He was a man of medium size, very act- 
ive and energetic, a fine horseman, a splen- 


did shot, hot-headed, impulsive, often run- 


ning unnecessary risks, and doing dare- 
devil deeds. No work was too hazardous 
fi i him 


ACKEY AND 


AN EPISODE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


AN AUTORI 


COLONEL TARLETON 


GRAPHY, 


Lydia Mackey, his wife, 
of good common-sense, ( 
and fine judgment, and in evo); 
POSSESSION far superior to 
ous husband. They hada youn: 
two or three children, and Charl 
ey had not seen or heard from 
several weeks. Their home was } 
than two anda half miles fron 
the Hanging ( 
knew very well that it would b 


camp on 
turn to his home so Lit 
Tarleton’s head quarters, but |] 


for him to r 
became so intense on account of }; 


peculiar condition that he eould n 


remain in doubt about it. So he ca 
made his Way home, where hie 

loitered for 
he had 


lines more than onee in sear 


which 


a week, and during this 


the temerity to enter T 


mation vould be valuabl 
country’s defenders. 

Charles Mackey’s house was a 
log eabin, with cultivated patches « 
and potatoes on either side of a lan 
ing to the front, while at the x 
kitchen-garden of half an acre or 
extending to a 


swamp, Which was almost impenetra 


large hueklel 


back 


man or beast. This Swamp cove! 


area of ten or fifteen acres, and was 
rounded by a quagmire from ten to t 
feet wide, thus making it practica 
island. It was entered by jumping 
tussock to tussock of moss-covered elim 


of mould a foot or two in diameter. and 


rising six or eight inches above the} 
black semi-jelly-like mire, which sli 
every direction in passing over it. A} 

or fence-rail served as a temporary dra 
bridge, which was pulled into the swamp 
after crossing over. 

When the county was infested by To 
ries, Charles Mackey spent his days in thi 
swamp, if not out scouting. At night li 
ventured He had good watel 
dogs, and they gave the alarm when any 
one approached, whether by night or day 
If at night, he would immediately lift 
loose plank in the floor of his bedroon 
drop through on the ground, crawl out 
the rear, then run thirty or forty yards 
across the garden, gun in hand, and dis 
appear in the swamp, pulling his fene 


home. 


J 
> 
FROM NOTES OF 
3 lis held quiet po 
defeated Gates and Di! 
driven M 
scattered 1 | 
| 


AND 


LYDIA MACKEY 


re after him. There was no 


e house in the rear, and his 


thi 
ways effeeted with lmipunity. 


Vackev had been at home now 


K, and was on the eve of leay 

valuable information 
ils, gained by 

n and about the head-quarters 

But early ina June 


tay 


Tarleton. 


Watch 


his 


s failed to 


WoO 
dog 


vive 


“the ipproach of strangers, and 
hotiee ol them presence Was their 
Hello!” 


key J imped out of bed, 


in front of the house. 
hrew 
ndow-shutter, stuck out her 
half 


yea armed 
eareluiy, and said, 


W he 


dozen 


the 


Is Charley Mack 


womptly answered, No.” 

the mean time Charley had raised 
iS plank in the floor, and was ready 
for the swamp in the rear, when, 
ne for a moment to be sure of the 
ter of his visitors, he heard the 
man say: ‘* Well, we are very sorry 
esterday 

e British, and we routed the — 


be 


|, for there was a big fight y 
ich’s Creek between Gener larion 
ts completely; and we have n 
» General Davie at Landsford with 
>to unite with Marion at Flat Rock 
jon as possible, and then to attack 
leton. We don't know the way to 
Isford, and came by for Charley to 
Mrs Mackey was always cool and col- 
d, and she said she was very sorry 
‘husband was not at home. 
was just the reverse-—hot-headed 
limpetuous. 
after so many reverses, Was SO in ac- 
dance with his wishes that he madly 


hed out into the midst of the mounted 
en, hurrahing for Marion and Davie, and 


iting vengeance on the redcoats and | 


and he began to shake hands en 
usiastically with the ‘* boys,” and to ask 


ories: 


articulars about the fight, when the ring- | 


eader of the gang coolly said: ‘* Well, 


iarley, old fellow, we've set 


any traps for you, but never baited “em | 


t till You are our prisoner.” 
id they marched him off, just as he was, 


how. 


ithout hat or coat, and without allowing 
lim a moment to say a parting word to his | release, fi 


poor Wife. 


But her | 


This sudden news of vie- | 


a good | 


COLONEL 


Wa 


how 


orde red him CLO plac 
with the 
But he 
was compelled to pile 
Truesdale’s } 
Krom thet 

lage, and th 


quarters, W 


Walli 


Loo, was lt 


LACKEY 


‘ourt-martial, tenced to deat! 
The ct day 

ing what had ha 

fruit 


nes 


and 
filled, she 


ton’s camp. 


eggs, 


mince her wi \ 
Hueksters 


mitted when they had such 


were 


dispose ol, 
On 
W 


cetting within the lines s! 
to Colonel 
Which was shown 

| 


Was Paraace, 


the ay 
but a 
was writing, asked 
er he had finished, Salad, 
something for sale, I presume.” 
She 
He gladly took what she had and paid for 
she frankly 


ket of fruit was only a pretext to get 


re plied that she had eggs and fruit, 


} 


them. She declared thiat 


is 
Lo 
Colonel Tarleton; that she was anxious to 


busine 


s of great im 


see him in person on 
portanee, She then explain d to him the 


\ 
Wi 


| capture of her husband, and that she wish 
led to get him if still 
alive, for she did not know but what they 
had hung him up to the first tree they 
The officer told her th: } 


] ] 
released ne were 


wt tl 
| colonel was on parade, and would not re- 
| turn for two hours- 
| for his mid-d: 


1e 


}eame to. 
| 


not till he cam 
Mrs Mackey 


a comely woman of superior intel] 


meal 


and she soon interested the young officer 
He expressed for 
told her that 


under guard; 


in her sad condition. 
her the deepe st sympathy ; 
her husband ar 
\ that he had been tried and sentenced to 
| death as a spy; that he was to be hung at 
and that he 


» hope of reprieve, as 


was he DY 


sunrise to-morrow morning: 
| feared there was n¢ 
| the evidence given against him by Tories 
was of the most positive kind. He told 
her that Colonel Tarleton cruel 
and unfeeling as he was brave, and that 


Was as 


| he would promise her anything to get rid 
| of her, but would fulfill nothing. 

‘** However,” ‘*T will prepare the 
| necessary document for your husband's 


Salad he, 
illing in the blanks, so that it will 


| only be necessary to get Colonel Tarleton’s 


; 
— 
] licht. and thev 
mm nearly daylight, and they 
of capturing him 
thome. Then he 
| 
t them to James sg 
is not at homie, 
to Lancaster vil ae 
1 
of 
nen 
e inquired 
1 
Friends. ey 
I 
| 
( 
J 
sh 
) 
T 
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signature, 


But I must again frank ly say 
that this is almost hope less.” 

It was evident to the most superficial 
observer that Mrs Mackey would soon 
become a mother, and this probably had 
something to do in enlisting the kindly 
sympathy of the brave young officer. At 
twelve o'clock Colonel] Tarleton rode up 
dismounted, and entered the adjoining 
tent. As he passed alone. the young offi 
cer said: ‘‘You must wait till he dines 
Another charger will then be broueht 
forth, and when he comes out to mount, 
you can approach him, and not till then.” 

At the expected time the tall. boyish 
looking, clean shaved, handsome voung 
Tarl ton came out of 


is tent, and as he 
neared his charger he was confronted by 
the heroie Lydia Mackey, who in a few 
words made known the object of her visit 

He quickly answered that he was ina creat 
harry, and could not at that time Stop to 
consider her case, She said oy case was 
urgent; that her husband had been eon 
demned to die at sunrise to-morrow morn 

ing, and that he alone had the power to 
save his life. He replied: Very well, my 
good woman, when I return later in the 
day IT will inquire into the matter.” Say 

ing this he placed his foot in the stirrup, 

and sprang up, but before he could throw 
his right lee over the sad lle, Mrs. Macke y 
caught him by the eoat and jerked him 
down. Heturned upon her with a seowl. 

and she implored him to ¢rant her re 

quest. 

He was greatly discomfited, and aneri 
ly said he would inquire into the ease on 
his re turn, He then attempted again to 
mount, when she dragged him down a see 
ond time, begging him in eloquent terms 
to spare the life of her husband. “ Hut 
tut, my good woman!” said he. boiling with 
rage. ** Do you know what you are do 
ing? Begone! I'll attend to this at my 
convenience; not sooner.” 

So saying, he tried a third time ti »mount, 
an a third time L vdia Macke je rked him | 
to rround. Holding by the sword’s | 

al bard and fallingon herknees, sheeried. 

“Dr uw your sword and slay me and my 
wnborn babe, or give me the life of my hus 
band, for A. shall never me you go till you 
kill me or sien this di cument’—which she 
drew from her bosom, and held up before 
his face. 

Tarleton trembled, was as pale as a | 
corpse, and to the young officer, 


who stood near by, inte ntly watching the | 


| victory was the first ever cained ov 
red mbtable commander. 

My mother, Mahala M: ackey, born Sey 

tember 1. 1792, was the Sener youngest 


child of Charles and T, ydia Mac 
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scene, he said, 
man’s husband ? 

He answered, ‘‘ Under cuard 
tent.” 

‘Order him to be broy ucht } 
soon Charles Macke V stood bef 
iant Tarleton **Sir,” said he 
been convicted of bearing arms: 
Majesty's government. Worse 
been convicted of being a SPX 
dared to enter my lines in diseyjs 
spy, and you ean not de nv it. B 
the sake of your wife, I will ciy 
full pardon on condition that . 


take an oath never again to 


Capt tin, whe 


Pp 


ore 


Ve 


against the King’s government.” 

“Sir,” said Charles Mack: Vy, int] 
est tones, ‘I ean not accept pard 
those terms. It must be uneon 
or I must die.” 

And poor Lydia Mackey eried out 
I too must die” 
on to Colonel Tarleton, she plead d 
such fervor and e loquence th: it Tar 
seemed fora moment to hesit: ate, and t} 
turning tothe young captain, he 
quivering ei and in a voice choke 
emotion, ‘‘ Captain, for God's 
my name to this paper, and ] 
man go, 

With this, Lydia Mackey sank to 
ground exhausted, and Colonel T 
mounted his charger and & allop 
doubtless appier for having 
life of the heroic Lydia Mack y'sh 

Lydia Mackey in her old ace w: 
talker, and when I was ab rv ten year 
[ heard her tell this story with. suc] 
ing and earnestness that cre: t te: 
down her aged cheeks to salaiaa, 
those of her little grandchildren gat] 
around her knees, 

The name of Tarleton was ex: crate 
South Carolina till a very late ne 
But the Lydia M: ackey e pisode OV 
he had a heart not wholly steele Q 


the nobler feelings of hum: nity 


The history of our Revyolutionar: 


can hardly present a more interesting t 


| bleau than that of Lydia Macke y beg 


the life of her husband at the hands of t 


brave and bloody Tarleton. It is 


rether probable that the Lydia M 


©) 


subjects of this narrative. 


>and on her s, hol 


r | 1] 
I 
4 
‘ 
| 
na 
. i er 
4 
ir ter 
e 
to- for 
j 
hf the ] 
) 


TH 
history of the relation of the na- 
al government to the education of 
\ ican people is chiefly of a pecun 
wracter; and its pecuniary charae 
the main, and in the early stages, 
question of the distribution 

As Mr. Webster in 
a speech made upon 


to the 
yublie lands. 
vy to Hayne 
ition relating to the public lands 
Our whole system of land laws pro 
the idea that education is for the 
eood, beeause, in every division, 


rtain portion 1s uniformly reserved 
ppr ypriated for the use of schools.” 
the settlement of several of the colo 
crants of land were made for educa 
purposes. The settlers of Massa 
ettsand of Connecticut from the earl- 
iod set apart lands for the support of 
ls. The duty of devoting a portion 
public domain to the interests of 
tion was recognized by every intelli 
The first 
nt of King’s (now Columbia) Col 
expr ssed the wish that ‘* instrue 
were given to our Governors never 


ind patriotic colonist. 


rant patents for townships or villages 

large manors without requiring the 

tees to sequester a competent portion 

e support of religion and schools.” 

year 1784, Georgia passed an act 

eto lands in the western part of the 

by which it is required that twenty 
isand acres ‘of the first quality” 

five thousand aeres eac laid 

in each county ‘for the endowment 


h—be 


ite seminary of learning.” 
jut the first act of national importance 
ting the bestowment of the public 
| for the support of edueation is an ordi- 
ce passed in the Congress of the Confed 
20th May, 1785, providing that 
ere shall be reserved lot No.16 of eve 
vnship for the maintenance of public 
This act applied to the ‘* western 


nh 


ry,” the organization of which wasat 
me under discussion. The act was, 


tle more than two years after, includ 
the ordinance of 1787, which provided 
‘the government of the Northwest Ter 
tory. The motive prompting this liber 
crant to the publie schools is expresse d 
tne declaration of the ordinance that 
ligion, morality, and knowledge being 
‘ssary to good government and the 


ness of mankind, schools and the 


us of education shall be forever en- 
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couraged.” From the passage of this aet 


in 1787 to the vear 1848 a similar 


edueation, with 


provi 
one ey 
of 


sion for publie 
ception, was mM ide In the or@anizat on 


Territ 


ot 


each new ory This exception 
time of her admissi« 
act the title to her 


Ana SO 


the 
inl 
Is 


administered upon that the State 


Texas, which 
retained by a 
publie Jands-—! 


an sO 


wisely 


has set aside no less than three million 
acres for theestablishment of a univer 
But of all other 


down to the vear 1848, one-thirty-sixth of 


in the case Territories, 
area was devoted to the 
poses of public edueation In that vear, 
however, the of land to be thus 
devoted was doubled: and to every State 


their entire pur 


amount 


and Territory since admitted, except West 
Virginia, both the 
thirty-sixth sections of each township, 
forming one-eighteenth of the public 

benefit 


the sixteenth and 
do 
main. have been reserved for the 
of the eommon schools. 
Previously, however, in 1841, Congress 
had granted five hundred thousand acres 
each to Alabama, Arkansas 
ana, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, and 


Hlinois, Ind 


Missouri for the purpose of internal im 
proveme nt: and an equal errant has been 
made to each State since admitted into the 
Union, with 
West Virginia. Six of these States—Cal 
fornia. lowa. Kansas, Oregon, Nevada, and 
Wisconsin—have by constitutional provi- 


sions set apart the proceeds of the sales of 


the « xeeption of Texas and 


these lands forthe support of free schoo 
At least one-third of the entire amount of 

nine millions of acres thus given away 
was devoted to edueation. 


Yet tl 
land ever offered by the general gov 


of 


ern 


ie most important donation 


res ofthe 


ment to aid the schools and eoll 
-arious States was made in the year 1862 
pli 


It } hed by an ; | 


act “dona 
ting public lands to the several States and 


was accom 
Territories which may provide colleges 
for the benefit of agriculture the 
mechanie arts.” It autl 
ing to each State a quantity of land equal 
to thirty thousand 


ntative 


and 


iorized the gran 


aeres for each Senator 
and Represé The it 
rising from the proceeds of thes iles 


in Congress. 


come aril 
of these lands was to be devoted to the 
teaching of ‘‘such branches of learning as 


are related to agriculture and the mechan 


ic arts. in such manner as the Legislatures 


of the States may respectively prescribe, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
mea 
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ication of the industrial classes in age of the proceeds of the 


pursuits and professions in life.” | lands to the States in which t), 


\\ n live years of the passage of this) uated. In 1803 an act was pass 
ict Lwenty-two States had established col to Ohio three per cent. of the i 
ses Of agriculture and the mechanic arising from the sales of the; 

In accordance with its provisions; | within her borders. With thi 
tin IS7S every State, exe pting Colora- | of Maine. Texas, and West Vin 
Florida, had organized these col- | ither of which did the 


ees. Nine million six hundred thousand own land, similar grants have 


» promote the liberal and prac- the policy of granting a certa 


sales of 1 


thus donated. New York re- to every State admitted since © 


eevee SHshtly more than one-tenth of the | whole amount thus paid to t] 
nount, Which was employed in the en 36,908,819 11. A part of it ha 


cowment Of Cornell University. Massa- | voted to purposes of internal 


s div ided its share between the ag ment, but consid rable pro 


meultural college at Amherst and the In been applied to publie ed 


voted their proportions to the support of | follows: 


COLE Ol agPricullure, } 


Illinois, from 1821 to 18K9 
Florida, from 1847 to 1872. . 
las appropriated the p iblie lands, or their W isconsin, from 1850 to 1875 


proceeds, to the extent of one hundred and | Towa, from 1849 to 1874 


Since its establishment the government 


. ‘Oregon, from 1866 1876 
forty millions of acres, to new States for cha 

. Kansas, from 1868 to 1876 
t 


cational purposes. One-sixteenth of 
ne national domain within their bound "Nevada, from 1872 to ls74 
wries has thus been given away. The fol- 


owing table represents the proportion 


‘al government Congress inaugurated | lands, which they have deyot 


A YING THE AREA OF THE SEVERAL States aND TERRITORIES CONTAINING 


QUANTITY DEVOTED FoR EpvucationaL Purposes By ConGress UP TO JUNE 30, 


Compiled from Report of the Commissioner of the Land Office for 1867 


D 


anted for Agricultural 
res, Act 


69,120 


46,080 


46,080 
$0000 


46,080 244,384.51 147,797 95 


46,080 
$6,080 
46.080 


46,080 225.2 960,807.59 


46,080 1,920.00 


46,080 90,090.40 $11,959.70 

46,080 

46,080 75,989.58! ..... 
46,080 ae 1,120.00 


46,080 


46,050) 


369 529,60 


03 92,160 20,924.22 
144 16,080 240,000.96 1,760.00 
92,160 240,007.73 702,425.07 

46,080) 

46,080 119,859.17 488,803.03 


2,567,185 1,834,998,400 67,953,914 1,082,880 1,159,499,65 8,192.582.09 an 


titute of Technology at Boston. Maine, | exact amount thus bestowed 


Nebraska, from 1869 to 


1 


nd the large majority of the States, de ascertained, but in eight States 


d to the several States up to 30th To say that the general govern 
IS67 :* alowed the States not less t 
Soon after the organization of the gen- ions of dollars arising from tly 


flail 


\ 


= 
ih} 
764 
| 
ito ¢ 
Bonations and Grants 
1 Pu Deaf and I 
: Schools ver Selected in Loeated with A 
sities Place Seri} 
55,410 35,46 
Missour 65,350 41,82 
DOT 22 $2.462.080 
2,402, PUL 91.949. 46 
: 41,546 26,461,440 786,044 
; riorida 9,268 387,931,520 90 
Wis : 53,924 84,511,360 QF 1 
188,951] 120,947,840 6,7 4 
Minnesota 83,531 53,459,840 2.968 
Oresd 95,274! 60,975,360 3.399. 
Kans S1315 62,043,520 43.14 
Neva 112,090! 71,737,741! 3.985.430 
he 69,995 45,636,800) 2.702.044 19 ¢ 
New M ) 121,201 77,568,640) 4,309,268 - 
240 497 153,982,080 S.554,560 4 
( 104,500) 66,880,000! 3, 715.555 ‘ 
Vo 143,706 92,016,640) 5,112,085 
Ar na 118,916 72.906,304) 4,050,250. } 
aud 1,414,567,574.9 
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oses, is undoubtedly a low es- | resulted for purposes of « dueatior 


nesota the average price, in the 


relation of the government tothe | between 1862 and 1566, was 36 25 an acre, 


Lof the people is confined neither | and by sales made in this period more than 
;winent of the public domain nor | a million three hundred thousand dollars 
ation of funds arising from its | were realized. tt] 
United States was free | dollars which now constitut 

and a considerable surplus was | nent school fund of the diff 
rinitsTreasury. In 1836 this | is probable that more than 
ritly exceeding twenty-eight | rived from the gifts of the 


COLE 


urs, Was by vote of Congress | ernment. If the seventy-nine mui 

1 among the twenty-five States | acres donated by the United States ! 

sis of their representation in Con- | ucation were sold at he r a 
higan, which had just been ad- | lars an acre—a lowestimat 


afterward included in the ben- | not less than two hundre¢ 


his act. The average amount, | en millions of dollars woul 
_peceived by each State was some- | as a permanent fund for the su 

ye than one million of dollars. | the common schools, the eolleges, and 
received $669,086 79: Connecti- | universities. But by gross mismanagt 

4.670 60; Delaware, $286,751 49; Il- | ment a considerable portion of the pro 

17.919 14; Kentueky,81,433,757 39; | ceeds of the sales of tl li 


25: and Massachusetts, | proved of no income 
: Although by the provisions | by diseretion and economy in d 
't no restriction Was made respect | of land owned by the Sta 
purposes to which a State should 
hare, yet the large majority land fifty millions may yet be realize 
| their proportion to the publiec- | educational interests—an amount more 


sold, it is not improbable t 


fund. The income received from | than double the total property held 


lifferent States. | the three hundred and fifty-eight coll 


s much in the di 
of the country. 


( 
una has thus gained a total amount | 
i¢ by a hundred thousand dollars} Sinee the governmen 
nalgrant. Connecticut and Del- | quently given land to the 
} 


Hoo 


Stat 


have each realized a sum twice as | benefit of colleges and se 
tas the giftitself. In the forty years tion of its right thus to conser 
een 1837 and 1877 Maryland’s income | cation of its people becomes of slight eon 
her proportion of nearly a million | sequence. The right is in harmony with 
rs aggregated more than one million | the Constitution, which delegates to Ce 
hundred thousand dollars. Missouri | gress the power ‘*‘ to make al 
thus received eight hundred and forty | shall be necessary and proper f 
sand dollars, and New Jersey more | into execution the foregoing powers, and 
na million. lall other powers vested by the Consii 
The total amount, then, by which the | tution in the government of the U: 
eral government has aided the several | States.” The right was recogniz 
sin edueation consists of the gift of | President Madison in saying that it was 
hundred and twenty-five thousand | the principle and purpose of the govern- 
miles of territory, or about one- | ment ‘to favor....the advancement of 
th part of the entire national do- | science and the diffusion of information 
in, and of the gift of nearly thirty mill- | as the best aliment of true liberty.” T 
of dollars. The value realized by | right is no more to be denied than 
de of this large quantity of land it is | right to establish schools at West Point 
uost impossible to estimate. In some | and Annapolis for the training of officers 
for the country’s service. ** 


newer States much of it yet re- | th 
‘ins unsold, In some States it was, upon | strictest rules of construction of the old 
is surrender by the general government, | State-rights’ school prior to the war,” 
placed in the market, and it command | Senator Joseph E. Brown, of Geor 
| prices ridiculously small. In Lowa | **possibly the United States had nothing 
id Wisconsin the minimum price was | to do with the education of the people, 
125 anacre. In some States it has been | but we do not live under the Constitution 


so managed that a large fund has thence | we then had... . The amendments made 


- 
i 
ve yvears 
the 
ti¢ 
‘ 
{ | 
: ot 
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i ARPER’S 


at the termination of 
very gre: ent: irged the powers of this 
covernment. It is, besides, in the view 


of Senator Brown, the richt of the rovern 


ment to ea of the publie lands—a 
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right which has always been granted and 


exercised. As Senator Morrill, of Ver 
mont, aptly remarks: 


‘A government that aspires to be the higl 


school or model among all free nations should | 


1 


not confess that it has no power, directly or 
indirectly, to aid in schooling its own ehil- 
dren, The Signal Office is not only a great 


honor, but most useful, to the country; but it 
will not be pretended that daily reports of 


what the weather is to be can be greater hon- | 
or or more useful than would be schools and | 


colleges that would give some assurance of 
Whit coming generations are to be... DT would 
not underrate the importance of eradicating 
the cotton-worm or the Colorado beetle; but 
isit less important to eradicate the unlettered 
Ignorance of millions of freedmen 2” 


That it is not only the right of the Lov 
ernment to provide for the education of 
the people, but also its duty, has gene rally 
been recognized. The ¢round of this duty 
is the simple fact that edueation is the pil 
lar and support of a republic. Illiter 
acy on the part of a nation to whom is 
intrusted the privilege of self rovernment 
forms the severest menace to its existence, 
As said Washington in his farewell ad 
lress, ‘* In proportion as the structure of 
a government gives foree to publie opin 
lon, it is essential that the public opinion 
be enli 

At the present time the duty of provid 
ing edueation for the people is pressed 
upon the government with peculiar ur 
greney. Illiteracy prevails to an astound 


ing extent. We boast of our publie school | 


system, but according to the census of 1880 
no less than 4,923,451 persons ten vears of 
age and over can not read. We are proud 
of the lecal provisions of several States 
for compulsory attendance on the public 
schools, but out of a school population of 
15,661,215 only 5,595,829 daily in 


struction in each term. In no less than 


| terests of the country? The history of t] 


five States over one-third of those who | 


have attained the age of ten vears can not 


read. The decree of illiteracy is graphic- | 


ally disp] 


yed in the black portions of the 
leks In parts of the country it is seen 
to exeeed sixty per cent. 


The exact proportion of those (ten years 


old and over) who can not read is as fol 
lows: 


| gress relative to the granting of ; yt 


| Slavery, it was regarded as 


| Alabama....... 43.5 | Missouri 
Arkansas......,. 28.8 Nebraska 
California,...... 7.1 | Nevad 
Colorado ..... - 59 | New Ha 
Connecticut... 4.2 New Ji 
} Dakota ........ 3.1 
Delaware. ...... 15.3 
Florida......... 38.0 
Georgia........ 42.8 
Iilinois......... 43 
j Indiana £8 
| 
Kentucky....... 22.2 
| Louisiana....... 45.8 Utal 
| Maine 3.5 Ve mont 
| Maryland....... 16.0 Virginia 


Massachusetts Washing 
| Michigan 3.8 West \ 


| Mississippi...... 41.9 | Wyomine 


It is observed that the ] es 
centage of illiteracy is found in the & 
ern States. The reason of this { 
| fold. First, the presence of thy 

colored population, which, when 


edueate: and secondly, the 


tem of society in respect to 
Which prevailed in the South 
civil war. This peculiarity has | 
described by a distinguished So 
“Under our old system of society 
looked more to the edueation of the p 
class than we did to the edueation of : 
whole mass.... We did not. ast] vd 
New England, furnish the mon y toc 
lish Systems of public schools whet 
the children could be educated 
educated our children throueh thi 


of private schools, where only the 


ier classes and those who were wel] 
could send their children, Cons 
there was a larger number of ili 
persons in our society than there 
the society of New England or any ot 
State that had a properly endowed p 
school system.’”* 

What methods or means should 
government adopt for the educational 


relation of the general covernment to} 
lic education proves that it has aided this 
cause by grants of land, by proceeds of t 
sales of lands, and by direct gifts of n 
Various bills have been discussed by | 


* Speech of Joseph E. Brown in United 
Senate, 15th December, 1880, 


ia 
| 
| TI 
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s ‘hools. 

the ereation of a perpetual 
used for the benefit of publie 
the other class has special ref 


jew 
n ul 


immediate needs of the most 
In continuance of the 


to the 


. covernment, a bill passed the 


Lilt n 


1 States senate in Deeember, 1880, | 0 
- that the proceeds of the sales of 


yo 
lucation 


nds be devoted to the ed 
le. The bill also proposed that 
nroceeds of rece ipts for patents, 
oducting the expenses of the Pat 
ree. be added to the educational 
The entire amount was to be invest 
, United States bonds, and the inter 
vided annually among the States and 
tories on the basis of the population 
e ages of five and twenty-five 
w the first ten years, however, 
nortionment was to be made in pro 
to the number of the population 
sold and over vyho could not read 
These were the principal pro- 
ons of a bill which passed the Senate 
. vote of forty-one yeas to six nays. It 


ed. however, of passage in the House 
ntatives. By its terms not less 


million of dollars would have been 
each year for educational pur- 


At the sessions of the Forty sev- 


, Congress, also, bills were introduced 
posing to deal with the evil of illiteracy 
thods more fundamental and thor 
*h than were indicated in the measure 
» preceding Congress of 1880. The 
‘al characteristics of these proposi- 
IS may be learned from a single one. 
Senate bill numbered 151, which was 
issed in the spring and summer of 
proposed that for ten years money 
| be drawn from the National Trea- 
e support of common school 
In the first year the sum of 
n millions of dollars, in the second, 
‘fourteen. in the third, of thirteen, were 
For each suc- 


be thus appropriated. 
ling year the appropriation should be 
creased by one million of dollars. These 
iounts were to be paid over to each State 
n the basis of the illiteracy of its inhab- 
ften years of age and over. The 

al administration of the law was to 
ted in the Secretary of the Interior, 

il the Bureau of Education was to be 
iarged with the execution of details. 
y the President of a commissioner in each 


One class of these bills | Interior Department. This | 
and all others, though commended by col 


eC 


the amount eac 


bill also provided for the appointment | 


to co-operate with the officers of the 


~~~ 


tid 


bill, however, 
preside nts, superints ndents of instrue 
on in the 
lueator, failed of a passage. 

Upon the basis of the division of fil 


iillions of dollars according to the deg 


Yous! 


States, and by nearly every 


rree 


f illiteracy, the following table represents 


h State would receive 


Colorad 


Dakota 
Delaware 


Distriet of Colun 


onnecticut 


Kentucky ........ 
Louisiana 

Maine ae 

Maryland 
Massachu 
Michigan...... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri... 
Nebra | 


Pennsylvani 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina,.... 


Te nnessee 


Wisconsin 
Wvoming....... 


Of the beneficent character of thes pro 
posed measures there is no doubt Al 
thoueh the Peabody Fund amounts to 
f dollars, the cause 
has by it been 

the 


+ 
ve 


only three millions o 
of education in the South 
most materially aided, not mer ly by 


h Sta 


few thousands of dollars which eae 


= 
4 
2 
~ it 
t ver of Proportion ot 
A States and Terri = terates it $15,000,000 sf 
h State. toeach State. | 
Alabama..... 370.279 | $1,127,869 
Arkansas... 153,229 166,735 5 
14 California... {8583 147,983 82 
9,321 28,373 % 
20,986 63,938 36 
: es 8.094 O424 
16,912 
21,541 65,613 89 
Illinois ........ 96,809 204,880 2] 
Kansas .. 77,682 14 | 
858 186 ”86.434 56 
‘ 
18,181 45.379 3 
of Re} 111.387 984 
Re} 1,387 339,2 
thana 75,635 230,384 21 Bo 
$7,112 145,505 15 
ses 915.612 961.354 15 ae 
158,818 122.839 63 ‘ 
7,830 23,850 18 ee 
New Hampshir 11,982 86,497 17 
rs 11236 OF 
New Jersey... wie 119,2 
New Mexico......- 52.994 161,419 72 
New York....... 166,625 507,539 75 nes 
North Carofina.....| 867,890) 1,120,692 94 
ON 86,754 264,252 68 
Oregon : 5,376 16,375 § 
146.138 445.136 35 
821,750 GSO, 141 88 
S94,885 1,201,296 71 
Virginia ..........| 360,495 1,098,067 77 
3,19] 9,719 79 
52041 158,516 89 
88.69 117.858 88 
427 1,300 64 
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‘elves from its interest, but also | lar to that which Horace M 
ve by the attention which it calls) in’ Massachusetts forty vears 
to the importance of the education of the hope is entertained that } 
Although fifteen millions of dol 


journment of the Forty Cia] 
portioned amone the States on the provisions even more cene; 


] 


ind of illiteracy would not afford a 


considerable mnerease of the leneth of the 


of the ordinance of 1787 


,or 
1862, or of the educational] } 
hool year, vet the distribution of the | of L882, will be made for t] 

i those people of the United Si if 


can not read the ballots Which t], 


tnd would arouse thought in reference 


0 education, and a zeal in its behalf simi 


Cditar’s Easy Chair, 


r will pr never he possible to satisfy rf ctly itisfactory to the edit 
the writer paper tora magazine which plain that they are sat 
lable for its | complain that he is himself 
Mposes that its return is not due to some | For it will perhaps oceur to every 
sends a paper for consideration { 
it because he thinks it to be peen 
ble for publication in the Maga 
sequently, ifthe judgment of th 
decide, it might be properly assu 
erything which is submitted won! | 


itisfactory 
does not find ava 


ane 


msideration than an honest estimate 


Val 


To the editorial ottice of 


every Magazine come scores of complaints, in- 


dignant and satirieal and incredulous, and 


l| Keray, the first editor of the Cornhill, 


found the storm of reproach so pitiless that he 
it la 


driven from his ehair. 


ed. In that event the world 


Some montl 


Ss since the Easy Chair endeavor- | tain the Volumes of magazin 
he minds of authors who are natu- printed, 


rally disappointed by the return of their man- 


3 Ui 


ed to soothe t 


But the most excellent and 
minds may be curiously confused 
subject, and as this Magazine desir 
en canght tripping, and had even | tain the most friendly relatioy 


pts by a plain narration of the facts in a 


CuUuse, 


where the writer was sure that the 


Vit 
returned a paper without reading it. Indeed, | of readers, and with all who seek 
t e seems to be a wide-spread suspicion that | it is worth while to consider for a m 


particular wrong to the author is very 


hndent wl 


that the Easy Chair left it to be inte: 


letter of a distant correspond 
common, and manuscripts are often received 


for examination with dexterous little devices | its remarks upon the incident just m 
» test the actuality of the examination. This although not distinetly saying so, tha 
f enables the Easy Chair to remind poets | are rejected or aceepted solely upo 


nd other kind contributors that they have 
t I y found it necessary to read Pol bravely signs his name, this is no 
lok’s Course of Time from the first word to the believed to be 

“ast to determine whether it was a poem to 


merits. Now, says our correspo 


the fact, and “T find 
sible to suppose that any editor ot 


ex) 
their taste, and to suggest that a few pages of | would accept or publish so puerile a st 
Pupper undoubtedly authorized them to pro- | that called ——, which was publishes 
no pon his comparative merit with Mil- Magazine for the mouth of ——.” 

ton and Shakespeare. Is it really necessary That is to say, the editor does not di 
to read every page in a book to discover that | upon merit because he accepts what the 
itis not wort] ? 


reading ? 


respondent does not consider to be mer 


If a manuscript of five hundred pages or 


The Easy Chair submits to its corres 
less, therefore, be intrusted to the editor for | that this is not logical. The corres 
exmutnation, it is not necessary for him to continues by adjudging the editor to I r 
poncer every page in order to reach a satis- | of ignorance of grammar because of a4 


factory opinion of its suitability. So if the inaccuracy, probably a misprint, in a 
ngeniously inserted from pages 40 to | poem. The writer then declares stout 
0 be intact when the manuscript returns, it 
does not demonstrate that the editor has bhe- 
trayed his trust. In the instanee to Which 
the Easy Chair has alluded the author cited 
dates and postmarks to prove that the paper 
; had been returned without examination. The 


he expects to be supposed to be “ 


one 
rejected,” and he frankly admits that | 
Nevertheless he insists that until it 
equivocally, not inferentially, stated that 
article is judged upon its merits he shall b 
his own opinion. 

But the Easy Chair has never alleged that 


vas undoubtedly of that opinion, but a | 


f }iain words from the editor were conclu- | articles are accepted or declined sok ly u 
ve upon the point that it had been carefully | their abstract merits. On the contrary 


Consivered, and had been declined for reasons such judgment is carefully disclaimed, 
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} plainly that 
ground o 


upon the 


‘ir is of opinion that the 


‘rdiet is ren- | 
f availability. 
editor 


tu - d Jonathan Edwards’s tre: 


iH had it been offered for pers 
n the but 
he did not think 


1 or essay, or 
his offering may have been, was re- 
it was thought ne 


is not because 


riou 


not clear that a paper may be un- 


ir many 
»merit? 
been already 


ne. It may be 
suitable for 


rate. It may be unavailable, 
dred reasons, apart from its excel- 
Our correspondent, therefore, will wait 
ran unequivocal declaration that 


aecepted 


ts. unless the word merit be elastic 
And if the 
correspondent’s | 
what 


cover 


ste suffer in 


uunitiing a puerile story, 
s cnarautee that if he had declined 
and had accepted the correspond: 
ic story-teller whom 
contemns might not have 


the sareast 
spondent 
him that he was proud to be rejected 
ie Which ace epted such trivial stutt 


s, but because 


availability. 


solely for the 
it to be suitable 
vine. So if the correspondent’s 


sketch, or tale, or 


it was not avail 


‘ASONS quite independent 

It may treat of 
copiously treated in 
v kind which is 
» Magazine. 
ind of which the supply is ample 


or dec lined solely 


lias correspondent’s epic! 


nious proposition has been made to | 
r by Benvenuto, who professes | 
nterest in the prize competition for 
as pieture which has been proposed 
iblishers of Zlarper’s 
fortunately is not an artist. 
that as he does not know 
onderful pieture which he has con- 
hould be deseribed to some expert 
a fervid de- 
which 


ian, who, by 


and a sketch 


furnishes, 


ch fills Benvenuto’s imagination. 
the dranghtsman is to 
lie prize, or whether the prize should | 
led between the inventor of the idea 
picture, the draughtsman, and the Easy | 
vhich is apparently to serve as a go- 
Nor does the worthy projector give 
Ho is content to say that his name 
no difference, but that if the picture is 
he shall know it, and | 
ptively make it right with his coadju- | 


say whether 


nd made right,” 


means of 
intention 
construct the 


He 


Magazine, but 
His pro- | 


how to 


venuto has doubtless been in Italy, eal 
ws that great sculptors do not with | But are not all great works in art of ar 
rown hands complete their statues. 

eard the traditions in the galleries of | iad suggestions and inthuences from 
icil of Ginlio Romano on Raphael's pic- | Has Benvenuto done more than to state, In 


tension. 


a topre 


rack 
the work? 


It 


indeed, 


lesti 


sliced and 


tures. He ha 
learned that 
scribes busy 
vyenerous and st 
Benvenuto: w 


and hands eo1 


It is a schen 


which 


has a singular 
could most he 


wns. And who so fied as 


appeal to othe 
chaels. In the 


to subdivide t 


ure, Tom's 


should ereate 
Harry’s masterly 
1’ the human 
Why should 
andl subdivide, 


between, like 


at last the perfec 
the proud an 
unum ? The 


for that | 


what could 


| be distributed a 


coul 


whi 


al outlines, 


an 
earved into a 
ted work enter the 


1 patriotic 


gend, 


been in F 


spire to win 


whieh is ¢ 


When Be nuto ] 
ed in his mind, 
tion ‘ f his pple 
that his friend 
faney 
treatment of 
might remember that his 


ly prope 


e each ot 


I 


actual ex 
iry hand ‘ 
Dick’s soft and tlex 


the express! 


while the 


committee sie 

It woul 
mong those who had ena 


enormnot 


ranee, ana 


as it enel 
re, it might tithy oc 
Angelico has iil 
the heaven! hoi 
loy 
knowledge of land 
] the s 


Michael to compose the proper t 
them in ft 
Angelicos, > 


same spirit 


oul 


Ve lane 


shonld 
actors upon the scene 


not these, in turn, sul 


Cha 


IS polyp 


a 


e do but le 


But Benvenuto’s friendly contide: 


startle the con 


that he | 
a general pr 


with a felicitous design 
the prize. 
reve 
Black, or Blue, 


say, award it 
ed“ Ienotus” 


promising 


committee know that the 
is not over it 


the innocent 


mittee, for 


las frank 


tice? Tl 


aspirants 


|? 


all? How 
name 


of G 


how ean the 


op Osea 


committer 


can they 


reen does not 


constellation of artists, friends, eon 


conspirators 


not comyry 


The Easy Chair turns from the m 


thought. 


Perhaps it has done 
Jenvenuto’s secret to yi world. 
may have stimulated a 
the competitors to se 


advisers and 
venutos. But 
truth before 


we must h: 


suggesters 


as Matth 


the work ai ich shall 1 


| plastic or literary or oral, 


wrong in publ 


in a 


ew A 


ar off the 


have been constructed upon Benvenuto’ 


Arnold trul 
all. It may 


the result of : 


xandre Dumas kept ma 
ting his stories Llere 
tition, thin] 
should not various minds 
the prize? 
|: able of creat 
to him 
to ‘ 
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possibly crude and bald form, tise sat at our had slept in 
= Chair has treated light tly, the process which | chamber, we had asked for his # 
" be really that of « very work offered for | and for locks of. his hair, and they },.° i 

competition ? home and objected to Spitting and 1 , 
sere That was a little too much, and the fi 
: Pits Easy Chair is glad to see the English | that followed, with the failure of | 
fests upon the North rn Pacitie railway toni ul copyrigh t effort, undoubt tedly ace 
eursion last summer relieved of the Imputation | for Dickens's want of sympathy dy 
i of bad manners which had been very general- | civil war, and his undisguised dis 
ly Pepe: ited in the papers, The report arose Lut What w as it that had commen: 
apparently from confounding the conduet of | us, and had prepared the extraord 
other persons with that of guests upon the | come that we gave him? Wha d 
train of the golden spike, and also from a mis- speaking of defects and Wrongs, of’ < 
understanding of an English earl as to the Sig- | ting and slave ry, as he saw in his ow; 
nificance of the phrase “a private car”’—a mis- | If he lectured us, still more cogently Jig 
understanding which was immediate lyexplain- | lectured England; and upon what 
ed, and which left no results, The ine ident, were we exempt from the searchis 
lowever, and the character of much of the | the satiric pen of any man of | 5 
comment upon it, show that there is a painful | blood and language and tr: ulitions? ’ 
consclousness upon our part of what Mr. Low- Then came Thacker; W, beloved of ‘ 
ell in a echarmir 1g essay happily calls a certain | knew him. and he lectured too. But 
condescension in foreieners. castigated his own countrymen, 
There is evidently a (disposition to resent a | tures he gave us of Swift and Sterne ( 
: little the coming of foreigners, and especially | greve! W hat tender and ¢ Xquisit 
of Englishmen, not to deliv r lectures, but to | Goldsmith and Addison! Tow druble 
? lecture us, They come over, as is often warm- | luckless Georges through the land! 1) 
: I llewed, to ¢ riticise us, and even to censure | spare his own people? Were the Mau 
us—a proceeding which implies a kind of sn- Steyne, and the erim panorama of Vi 
periority upon their part, and a childishness | and the stinging sleet of the Snob 7, 
upon onrs, Why don’t they st: iy at home, and | ful to England and English society r { 
lecture their own people? The answer is that ibe tous? He wrote no book a 
they do. In fact, it is gener: uly by doing that | but The Virginians and parts of Esmond 
: very thing that t] ey make the reputation which | did not know the greatness of Wa ' 
a causes us to be interested in eyane desir- | there could have been no just rese 
: ous to see them. Even Mrs. Trollope, the mo- | against. that great-hearted, manly | 
“ ther of Anthony, the novelist, as the Easy Chair | man, even had he too told the young A 
% has already mentioned, described only what | can, One thing thou lackest! | 
» sue saw, and she was e¢ rtainly not responsible | More recently Herbert Spencer lectur 
for the spectacle. If she described With what | and gave us some exceedingly good a 
is called British disdain, it was only the same | even if it was not very new advice. I] 
spirit which carries Brother Jonathan through | us that we ought to play more, and so 
; Europe with an air of lofty pity for the effete perpetually telling ourselves, and perp 
monarchies and the oppressed nationalities, disregarding our own injunetion, Bute 
: Indeed, the Easy Chair is not disposed to | Mr. Speneer here that he has not been doing 
: admit that the condescension of John Bull in | at home for thirty years? He has lectur 
America surpasses that of Brother Jonathan in | own people very much more vigorous 
Lurope. Nothing, rtainly,can be finer than | he lectured us, and he said nothing abe 
. the pity of a child of the fre ‘prairie and the set- | until we insisted that he Should speak.) 
a ting sun for the lingo that is spoken in France. | the E asy Chair has heard him publicly © 
aud, indeed, all over the Continent, and for the | ed” for his missionary labors among the An 
erimace and gesture of the passioned Ital ican Savages, 
lau. Clearly a people who ean not speak an And now Matthew Arnold, one of the 1 
itelligible language, and who permit: kings | eminent of living critics, and a master of | 
aud emperors to reign over them, deserve our | lish speech, arrives, and he too, we are { 
colmiseration. Mr. Henry James the younger | with caustic humor, lectures us in a stra 
Is not always a favorite With his countrymen, | mingled honey and cream. What docs | 
but his pieture of “the Amerie: ww” in Paris is as | at home? Who is it that has long dep 
faithtulas that of Daisy Miller; and the good- | the sritish Philistine, and de plored t] 
natured American self-assertion of both in the | of sweetness and light in the life of hia 
é extremest European situation is the American | land? 
: form of condescension in foreigners, | It we are justly aggrieved by the coming 
: After ere Prollope and her Jonathan Jeffer- eminent Englishmen to see us and to s peak 
4 son WI cameé Dickens with his American | us, the remedy is obvious ande asy. And w 


Voles nad his Vartin Chuzzlewit. The gentle 


| add to the refusal to hear what the y have t 
the further vengeance of earrying the war int 
up at those books. The author had actually | the enemy's country. We can cross 


reader remembers, of course, how we tlamed 
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ecture Englishmen in England. | thy author, indeed, says our Mentor, was merely 
let us beware of verifying and justi- | the representative of the awe which was felt for 


every criticism which they make. If | it, and of the deep and serious desire to know 
them should be disposed to allege that | when its members dined together, and what 
creat people we are unduly sensitive, | kind of clothes they wore, and how their cham- 


i+ ye pot ery out in resounding chorus, | bers were furnished, and how many towels, 


Phat’s a —— lie!” If we should hear that | and of what material and workmanship, were 
y can not determine a question of | allotted to each wash-stand. The sincere ree- 
s instead of sneering, might we not wise- | ord of these matters, in which “the common 


vhether it can? If we should be told | people’ were as absorbed as children in the 
» minority is usually right, without ad- | wonders of Aladdin’s palace and the conduct 
ethetruthofsucha generalization, might | of the Fair One with Golden Locks, and the 
profitably remember that Columbus | deeds of Prince Florizel or Calderaldeman, was 
| Luther and the Puritans and Sam Adams | the oflice of Mr. Jenkins. 
| Garrison were the minority, and that, in But this grave work, it is alleged, ean not be 
nature of things, reform can not begin with | compared with the perfunctory, half-satirical, 
the majority ? and contemptuous hodgepodge of Lossip trom 
There were onee countries in which it was | Saratoga and Newport and Long Branch, the 
tal crime to be a stranger. There are | columns of “society news,” full of the most 
iin parts of civilized countries to-day in | extraordinary juxtapositions, lameutably jum 
h the popular impulse, when a stranger | bling the festivities of Mrs. Midas and Mrs. 
sis to eave a rock at ’im. It is re- | Cr@sus with those of Mrs. Butcher, Mrs. Baker, 
je how persistent this tendeney is,and | and) Mrs. Candlestickimaker, * lumping” — if 
n what humorous and courteous phrase the | the apposite word may be pardoned—in the 
same exclusive column the dinners and dances 
and weddings of those who have nothing in 
} common but humanity, love of money and 


same sentiment may be expressed. 


A critic of some recent observations of the | show, and, above all, love of mention in the 
Easy Chair upon Mr. Jenkins is of opinion that 
e Easy Chair has confounded that friend of 


he domestic butler, lady’s-maid, and purveyor | outrageous as to suggest a hidden satirical 


“fashionable intelligence.” 
This shocking want of discrimination, so 


with a more modern personage, who records | purpose, this astounding mingling of Mrs. 
with grim impartiality the social pleasures of | Millionaire’s doings with those of that mere 
Fifth Avenue and of Grand Street and Cor- | Mrs. Ten-Thousand, this social chaos, like that 
laer's Hook. ‘The old Jenkins, says the critic, | commemorated by Dr. Holmes 

had a genuine reverence for the gold plate and | 


diamonds, the “old families,” and dainty ex- “And when T left, society 


Had burst its ancient guards, 


clusiveness which with conscious inferiority And Brattle Street and Temple Place 
d self-abasement he deseribed. He dealt, Were interchanging cards” 


according to the eritic’s theory, with what Mr. 
Richard Grant White holds to have been the 
true aristoeracy—a circle which still survives 
inthe midst of the golden sheen of the present 
high society, although often without any gold 
of its own to speak of, and without so much as 
a solitaire in its refined and delicate ear. 

This cirele is composed of those, as we un- 
derstand Mr. White, who look back through 
several generations of comfortable and edu- 
cated ancestors into a remote colonial period; | without the change of a muscle, announces 
who have always lived in moderate prosperi- | that the beautiful daughter of Mrs. Inspector 
ty, and who, each in their own community, like | of Elections was married last evening at the 
the Patroon families on the Hudson and the | church in the lower Bowery to the son of Mr. 
river gods of the Connectient, have been ree- | Janitor of the Courts, and that Mr. Mullooly 
ognized social heads and leaders, however tart- | was best man. 
ly and sareastically it may be aileged that These are touches of which, it appears, Mr. 
there are no old families and no social classes | Jenkins is incapable, because nobody of well- 
in our happy country. In all the old colonies | regulated social curiosity—and for such only 
there were sueh families, according to Mr. | does he write—cares to hear of a Bowery wed- 
White, whose names are familiar in the States | ding, nor can it be supposed that the respect- 
Which succeeded the colonies, and many of | ful interest with which we regard the clothes 
them still remain, and really constitute the | and the dinners of Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse 
society which sudden riches and ostentatious | when he is worth five hundred thousand a 
Vulgarity now assume to compose. | year extends to the dinings and dressings of 

This is the society, as our critic contends, in | that gentleman when he is reduced to five 
which Mr. Jenkins was interested. That wor- | hundred a year. Mr, Jenkins must be released, 
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is not the work of Mr. Jenkins, who has the 
keenest scent, says our critic, for a genuine 
aristocracy, but of that modern Mephistopheles 
who writes the “society column,” and tells us 
that yesterday Mr. and Mrs. Alfonso Smith en- 
tertained Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus Brown, and 
that Lord Tom Noddy and Lady Hoyden 
Screamer were among the spectators at the 


daring hunt of the anise-seed bag, and then, 
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therefore, of all suspicion of the guilt of writ- | 


erossly undiscriminating “ fashionable 
news” which appears in the papers, and which 


cords the dinners, dresses, dances, and doings 


of certaim very rich people, totally regardless 


of the manner in which the riches were ac 
quired, or the time during which they have 
been enjoved, 

“My dear friend,” said an experienced citi 
zen of Vanity Fair sur mer, to a young inquirer, 
“that lady is worth several millions, acquired 
by her deceased spouse in thi manufacture of 
blacking. This year the gentry whose money 
Was made in dry-goods or watered stocks will 
eall her Lady Day and Martin, and her daueh 
ters the Misses Shoe Brush. Next year, how- 
ver, they will be of the haute noblesse. Cou- 
rage, monenfan! Bless your young soul! allof 


these fine folks cutting these droll capers go 


back in the last veneration to the corner gro- | 


cery and calico by the yard.” 

It is not of such that Mr. Jenkins disc OUTSeS, 
according to our critic. But at least eve n he 
has been contaminated by his modern imita- 
tor, for in a recent issue of the sacred book 
of Jenkins, The Court Journal and Fashionable 
Gazette, there is a « hapter devoted to the late 
“marriage in high life’ of a California damsel 
which was appropriately celebrated at the 
Church of “Our Lady of Victories,” in Lon- 
don, and the notice not only mentions the 


guests and the dresses and the bridal 


vifts in 

flowers were bought, and who furnished the 

dresses of the pages, and Mr. Jenkins con-’| 
cludes his story with this noble passage, which 

the startled reader might truly call asnapper: | 
“The magnificent sapphire and diamond brace- 

let and ear-rings, as well as many of the other 

presents to the bride, were supplied by Mr. 

Streeter, of New Bond Street.” 

If the original Jenkins ean venture upon 
such a stroke as this, and turn the august his- 
tory of so dazzling and choice a nuptial cere- 
mony into a jeweller’s advertisement, it. is 
not surprising that his Yankee imitator and 
successor, in the language of a familiar game, 
goes him one better. In the Season, a chron- | 
icle of Saratoga, the later Jenkins, for the 
benefit of whom it may concern, mentioned 


last summer “ Miss ——. a tall brunette from 
, Stopping at the States, a daughter of 
——, the wealthy —— grain speculator, dress- | 


es splendidly, and has all the accomplish- 
ents of the most attractive lady of society.” | 
ut still more to the point: “Miss —— a 
onde, and very beautiful, and a daughter of 
Rev. —, the wealthiest clergyman inthe Unit- | 
ed States, worth, it is said, about $2,000,000, 
fopping at the United States, is a very mod- 
est, pretty, interesting lady, attracting much 
attention, and having many admirers.” 

A tine practical genius appears in all of 
these passages, and this modern Jenkins, or 
Jenkins junior, promises to be of some real | 
use. Next year let us hope that he will men- | 


tail, but also informs the readers Where the 


Will furnish the magnificent sapphire 
mond bracelets and e€ar-rings, and also 


cise dowry which will be 
speculators and the wealthiest clere 
their modest-manuered and beaut 
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tion the lowest prices at which M 


ed daughters, 


Persons of both se 


4s 


Blven by thy 


Ulllu 


eager to take part in the game of ric} 


chief éclatis its description In the 
naturally wish to know where t 


} 


he ti 


Further details of health, temper, hia 


Will undoubtedly be gratefully 
there is no reason to doubt that t 


duly furnished. 


recs 
hie 


It is a pleasant diversion to hunt 
passages and figures in literature 


book, and the musing spectator of t 


admirer of Miss Thackeray's, or Mi 
latest work, 4 Look of Sibyls, in the “py 
Square Library,” points out that 
one of Mrs. Barbauld’s poems, writts 


seated amid the ruins of the sple 
prosperity of the present, is one of ¢ 
that always fascinate the 


“Her ingenuous youth from Onta 


Who visits the 


ruins of London is o 


many claimants to the honor of } 


gested Lord Maecaulay’s celebrated 


lander: 


‘Pensive and thot 
Each splendid 


ghtfal shal 


square and still, untr 


war 


Or of some crumbling turret, min« dt 


The broken stairs with perilous st 
Thence stretch their view the wide 


t 


an 


By scattered hamlets trace its ancient 


And, choked 


survey 


Through reeds and sedze 
“Lord Macaulay, in his celebrated 


| of Ranke’s Iistory of th Popes, reterrine tot 
Roman Catholie Chureh, says, ‘And 


no 


more with fleets, fai; 


pursue his idle y 


rr 


Shey 


still exist in undiminished vigor when 


traveller from New Zealand shall. in the 
of a vast solitude, take his stand on a by 
arch of London Bridge to sketch the 1 


St. Paul's,’ 


“If Miss Thackeray, who is alway 
lightful writer, will turn to Horace W 
published letters to Sir Horace M 
which form the subject of one of Mac; 
most sparkling essays—she will find. und 
date of November 24, 1774, the 


mnids 


Pulls 


S a de- 


one trom whi 


the following paragraph is extracted : 


“*The next Augustan age will dawn 
other side of the Atlantie. There will 
haps, be a Thueydides at Boston, a Xen 
| at New York, and, in time, ¢ Virgil at M 


and a Newton at Pern. At last some « 
traveller from Lima will visit England, and « 


description of the ruins of St. Paul’s, like t) 


tions of Balbee and Palmyra; but am I not 


| prophesying, contrary to my consummate p 


ry 
ru- 


ann letters 
i\Vs 


forms 
I~] 
wed 
| dg 
x t 
of 
per- 
ea 
— 
} = 
nee, and easting horoscopes of emipires uke 
_ Rousseau? Yes. Well, I will go and dream 
my visions,’ ” 
: 4 


Chitur’s Literary Record. 
ks of William H. Seward, of which | only by men who were, or who honestly con- 
volumes appeared during his life- | ceived themselves to be, reformers. The tive 
e¢ now republished and made com | volumes comprising Mr. Seward’s works ful 
e publication of a fifth volume, are | retlect his political and intellectual character 
| of forty years of the public life of | isties, and are a valuable contribution to our 
n of whom it will be conceded by | political and national history. Each covers a 
d men, however they may differ from | particular period, and illustrates a particular 
s political canons, that he made an phase of his pub ic life, and all combined form 
upon public sentiment and upon | a whole which presents the statesman in hise1 
of his country as deep and powerful | tirety, by his acis and utterances, from his first 
ide by any other publie man of his | entrance upon the political stage in the 
te generation, Mr. Seward’s states stricted field of his own State to the close 
». though ofa high, was not of the first his life, through his varied career as lawy 
lis mind was subtle, clear-s vlited, ator, scholar, Governor, State and nati 
tive rather than constructive. As | gislator, and Secretary of State. 
rhe fell greatly below some of his eld- | viously published volumes brought the 
poraries, notably, Clay, Webster, | tion of Mr. Seward’s works down to the close of 
un C. Preston; in power and pro- | his long career as a United States Senator, and 
of reasoning, and in the knowledge of | the concluding volume, now first published, is 
ples of government, legislation, and | more especially the record of his services as 
i economy, he was surpassed by many | United States Secretary of State, from Is6L to 
en of his own and of an earlier day; | 1569, although considerable space is devoted to 
lid not display, nor indeed did ie in | an account of his extended travels shortly after 
nee to display, the remarkable genius | his retirement from oftice,and to a reproduc- 
zation and administration that was tion of his later occasional speeches and ad- 
by the earlier statesmen of the re- dresses, till his death in Is71. To be more par- 
La few of his contemporaries. But | ticular, the volume comprises a Memoir, which 
excelled him in clearness of vision, in makes no pretensions to be an exhaustive bi- 


teal 


netive practical sagacity which de- | ography, but simply aims to recite brietly the 
the potency of moral forces as a politie- | part that Mr. Seward bore in the great events 
in the tact and discriminating judg- | that signalized this closing period of his lite 
th which he seemed to lead, while in | aJournal,or Diary of the war, as prepared at the 
he was only quick to perceive the pow- | time by Mr. Seward himself, and furnished dai 
se moral forces while they were incho- | ly by him to our representatives abroad for 
popular, or undiscerned by the gener- | their information as to the situation at home, 
d gave direction to them until they as- | more especially with reference to the bearing 
national dimensions; and he had few | of important political transactions and milita- 
is in the firmness tempered by suavity | ry operations upon the progress or the ultimate 
hich he advocated the principles or pol- | results of the contliet; and Selections from Mr. 
espoused, the amiable but unrelaxing Seward’s diplomatic correspondence, compris 
ty with whieh he adhered to his convie- , ing nearly a hundred dispatches upon subjects 
id the dexterity with which he blunted | of the first magnitude, including, among others, 
ve of defeats, discouragements, and un- | the Trent atiair, the officious interference of 
ted adverse happenings, and often con- | England and France in the form of recognition 
dthem into substantial advantages. Mr. and mediation, the fitting out of rebel cruisers 
id believed with all his soul in whatsoey- | in foreign ports, the Alabama claims, the inva- 
he advocated, whether it were pro- | sion of Mexico in the interests of France, and 
to American industry, internal im- | the discussion of many grave questions of In- 
uts, the “irrepressible conflict” which | ternational law; and it closes w ith a number 
tly descried looming up in the future, | of Mr. Seward’s occasional speeches, addresses, 
so early engaged his solicitude, and | and miscellaneous papers, prepared both before 
y absorbed his most anxious thoughts, or | and after his retirement from office, togethet 
cause of the Union when it was assailed | with some cabinet papers of great personal and 
i domestic foe, or menaced by foreign na- | historical interest never betore made public. 
s, Who saw their opportunity in our calam- | The judicious selection which the editor has 
Believing thus earnestly and implicitly, | made from Mr. Seward’s diplomatic correspond- 


iblic career is impressed with a fervid- | ence, read in connection with his equally judi- 
consisteney, and a continuity and fix- | cious digest of the Journal and Diary, sub- 
ss of purpose such as have been exhibited | stantially constitutes the diplomatic history 


of the late war from the American stand-point. 
e Works of William H. Seward. Edited by | The Diary is invaluable even at this day for 
ie E. BakER. In Five Volumes, 8vo, pp. 440, | ; nt of the i tant ts 
5, 696, and 626. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Its Vivid pres¢ ntue ut of the Importan even 

| of the war exactly as they occurred from day 


4 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
‘ 
| 
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to day, or as they were then understood to 


have occurred, and of the impression that was 
made upon the government and upon public 
opinion by the encouraging or discouraging 
circumstances that attended them. But at 
the time when its daily entries and notes of 
the war were made and dispatched they were 
of inestimable praetical value to our ministers 
abroad, not only because of their timeliness, 
and the fullness and Importance of the infor 

mation they conveyed, but also because they 
embodied such deductions and conclusions as 
Mr. Seward and the President desired that our 
ministers should draw from them and should 
be careful to lmpress upon the governments to 
Which they were accredited. Profoundly in- 
teresting as is this unique diary for its brief 
and authentic synopsis of the leading ocem 

rences of the war, and its lively retlection of 
the interpretations and colorings that were 
put upon them at the moment by our govern- 
ment and people, it is also charged with a 
strong personal interest by its exhibition of 
Mr. Seward’s sleepless vigilance, his indefati 

gable industry, his penetrating judgment of 
men and things, his versatility, his fertility of 
resources, his mastery alike of the most minute 
details and the most comprehensive generali- 
zations, of his calmness under successes or re- 
verses, Of his elastic buoyancy and hopeful- 
ness, and of his never-failing confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of the cause of the Union. 


of whose Mosaics of Bible History we have here- 


tofore spoken in terms of commendation, have | 


compiled a volume upon the same general plan, 
entitled Mosaics of Grecian History? with the 
purpose in view of popularizing the study of 
the history of Greece, by associating and in- 
terlacing with a compendious running histor- 
ical narrative, covering the course of events 
from the fabulous and legendary period to the 
present day, a body of poetical and prose se- 
lections from standard or popular writers, il- 
lustrative of the customs and institutions of 
the Greeks at different periods, their arts and 


literature, their philosophy and mythology, | ing in our reading and in our intercourse wit 


and their national, political, social, and domes- | 


tic life, and also descriptive of the physical 


and geographical features of the country, and | 


of the most important events that have oc- 
curred and the most prominent actors that 
have figured in its history. 
make no pretensions to original research or 
recondite scholarship, but rely upon a free 
though far from servile use of the materials of 
others in furtherance of their plan. Their 
epitome, though too often reminding us that 
the fine aroma of Grecian history and litera- 
ture has been suffered to escape, and that its 

2? Mosaics of Grecian History. The Historical Narra 
tive, with numerous Illustrative Poetic and Prose Se 
ections. A Popular Course of Reading in Grecian His 
toryand Literature. By Marcius WILLson and Ronert 
PreERPONT WILLSON. 12mo, pp. 555. New York: Har 
per and Brothers 


The compilers | 


| pith and marrow have been squey 


the process of compression, is trust 
the general facts; the consty 

terpretations, and criticisms which | 
incorporated 


to 


derived from the latest and best 


in the historical wary 


and its illustrative selections and « 
are apt and suggestive. 


to the one just noticed has been preyay 


A VOLUME very similar in its genera 


Mr. Charles Gardner Wheeler, in w} 
dertakes to exhibit the course of en), 
the political mutations of the nati: 
world, from the fifth century befi 
the present time, by a succession « 
summaries, supplemented by var 


trative citations from poets, histor 
ars, travellers, antiquarians, and 


the 


tive selections being accompanied 


tion. Each century is treated sepay 
chronological order, the outline and 


nav showing in a general way thi 
and the relative territorial extent 
of the several nations in that century 
fording the reader an opportunity to) 


advance or retrogression, and the el 


\rit 


po 


ical changes and movements of races 4 


ples that occurred, by instituting a 


son between the maps for the suecessiy: 
turies. 


These maps are an important fi 


and will prove not only a great assista 


venience to ripe scholars also. Thi 
ful historical summaries, and the ful] 


cellent 


accompany each century, studied in 
tion with these maps, put it in the po 
any reader of intelligence to see at 


the relative importance, extent, and pout 


power of the nations, and their tluct 
each, at any period along the centm 
twenty-five hundred years. The gr 


of the book resides in its convenience ay 


chronological and other tab 


i 


— | youthful historical students, but a great 
Messrs. Marcius AND ROBERT P. WILLSON, 


fulness as a hand-book for easy and «1 
| erence when a prompt and reliable answe1 
| desired to questions that are constant 


men conceraing the political and histo 

| changes that have affected the ancient 
modern world, 


Mr. 


thi 


rd volume. 


It rehearses the eventful } 
ry of the eleven years from February, 1763, 1 


May, 1774, during whieh the passage otf 
Stamp Act and other obnoxious and o 
ive measures by the British Parliament 


} 


CHARLES GARDNER WHEELER. 8vo, pp. 450 


James R. Osgood and Co 


3 The Course of Empire. Outlines of the C} 
litical Changes in the History of the Wor 
Ras 


* History of the United States of America, f 


Discovery of the 


Continent. By Grorat 


B 


The Author’s Last Revision. ‘Volume IIL, & 


489. 


New York: 


D, Appleton and Co, 


3ANCROFT’S last revision of his Hiss 
of the United States of America® has reache 


e 

= HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
| 

! 
T 


nieted tHe 


el 


alienation of the colonies, and led 


+} 
inexorable | 
vafterward consolidated 


| the 
ert of action whicl 

and made their national independ- | 
The volume is the impassioned 


fatal estrangement of America by | | 


ass ie. 


ypy of THE 
ait In language dignitied and decorous, 
th indignation, it recites each step | é 
obstinate and suicidal policy of Parlia- 
in obedience to W hich it usurped powers 
ation of the British Constitution and de- 
ive of the rights and liberties of the col 
re as Englishmen, and forced a contlict of 
eh issued in the dismemberment of 
ition [he course of events in England 
America is detailed with great minuteness, 
out the intervention of a supertluous 
tence. In grave and stately periods the 
in depiets with sententious eloquence 
dicial frenzy that obs ured the mind of 
and Parliament, the gradual but inevita- 
vrowth of the idea of resistance in Amer- 
, pari pass with the growth of the idea of 
» in Britain, and the electric spread among 
. colonists of the feeling that their common 
ngs could be redressed, their common rights 
tained, and their common liberties pre- 
ed. only by their making common cause 


‘inst a country which, from having been the 


amon mother, was becoming rapidly con- 
erted into the common enemy, A comparison 
f this installment of the revised edition with 
re equivalent in the former edition impresses 
vith the candor, the thoroughness, and the 
ientiousness of Mr. Janecroft’s revision. 
ery page reveals some touch of the artist’s 
nd. softening the language where it had run 
to needless asperity, but without detracting 
m its sinewy vigor, pruning redundancies, 
nuding off or smoothing down ruggednesses 
r infelicities, modifying statements so as to 
wise them to conform more exactly to newly 
liscovered evidence—in fine, practically pro- 
wing a new work while preserving the sub- 
tautial integrity of the old one. The volume 
ow under notice is in many essentials one of 
e most important and valuable of this great 
iistory. In especial, our younger historical 


students, who desire to arrive at a complete | 


comprehension of the political and constitu- 
i] controversies that engaged the atten- 
tion of our ancestors in their preliminary 


ict with Great Britain, and of the political 
aud other events that grew out of them and 
Revolution, ean | his efforts to promot 
1 the impediments they threw in 


precipitated the war of the 


nowhere else find so minute, so clear and phi- | eracy; anc 


losophical, and so authoritative a presentatior 
of the entire subject. 


The Seeret Service of the Confederate States iv 
Europe’ is the title and subject of a memoir i 


two octavo volumes, by Captain James D. | 


&’ The Secret Service of the Confederate Statesin Europe ; | 


or, How the Confederate Cruisers were Equipped B 


James D. BULLOCH. In Two Volumes, 8vo, pp. 460 anc 
438. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The memoir contains ¢ 
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ogic of events, to that | States navy, but during 
ion the contidential agent and naval represent- 
of the Southern Confederacy. 
i vreat deal of moderate- 


itive in Europe 


{83 


Bulloch, formerly an ofticer in the United 


the war of the rebell- 


y curious OF inceresting matter, a great deal 


ind some not very ab 


valuable and important 
which describe with mu 
the difticulties and eml 
encountered by the Con 
curing and equipping 


more that is neither curious nor interesting, 


undant material that 


has a real though nota high value, The more 


portions are not those 
ch supertiuity of detail 
sarrassments that were 
federate agents ln pro- 
ships to destroy the 


commerce of the United States, or which set 


forth the ingenious t 


ricks and devices by 


which these difliculties were songht to be 


evaded: but, rather, a 
and analyze the inte 


re those which detail 
rnational problems to 


which their mission and acts gave rise at the 
time, and whieh recite the precedents that 


were then established, 
verse bearing upon the 
try in some future wa 
principal or a neutral, 
troversies it may hav 


which may have an ad 
» interests of this coun- 
rin which it may be a 
or in some future con- 
e with Great Britain 


Aside from his very earnest stateme nt of these 


problems, and his 
tions and suggestive | 
sibilities they involve, 
pessimistic observatio 
political conditions of t 
there is little in Capts 
volumes that 1s invest 
terest, except to thos 


sional pertinent tlee- 
sremonitions of the pos 
and his thoughtful but 
ns upon the social and 
he re-established Union, 
iin Bulloch’s two bulky 
ed with much living in- 
e, now rapidly decreas- 


ing in number, who were either actively en- 


gage 


were engaged in the 


d or actively in sympathy with those who 


rebellion. These may 


find a mournful satisfaction 1 pondering the 


details of the supreme 


effort of the Confederate 


ieaders and agents to create a navy and pro- 


long the unnatural st 


rife, and in recalling the 


story of the temporary successes and final dis- 
| comfiture that attended it. But to all others 


the recital is the histo 


ry of a bootless effort, and 


appeals to no hicher interest than a mior ibund 
| curiosity. Asarule, w hile affecting great ¢an- 


dor and dispassiona 
writes too much in th 
judiced eritic of the < 


teness, Captain Bulloch 
e vein of a bitter and pre- 
icts of persons 1 the cab- 


inet and in the diplomatic and consular serv- 


con- | ice of the United St 


and as honorable in 
the interests of the | 


1 | his way, and the de 
their energy and vi 

| subject of his iterat 
| gations. Naturally, 


1! to commend, much less to appland, in 
acts of the defenders of the Union cause that 


- | hindered or neutrali 
| vocate of the “lost 
| persistent apologist 


ates who were as active 

their efforts to uphe ld 
Tnited States as he was 1b 
» the eause of the Confed- 


feats of his plans whieh 
gilance insured, are the 
ed and vindietive objur- 
as he could find nothing 


those 


zed his own efforts, so he 


is the persistent and not seldom offensive ad- 


cause,” and the equally 
for the acts of its leaders 


; 

| 
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| 
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and agents. The burden of his song—if his 


= = 
manuscripts. Among the many interestin.« ep 
lugubrions recital may be so designated—is | established by the old documents 
that the Confederate agents in Europe were | exhumed by Mr. Ross, and set fort ts 
guilty of no moral or legal delinquency or | this treatise with great conciseness 
criminality in fitting out Confederate cruisers | ty, is the important one that no 

; in Great Britain and France, and he rather | communistie holdings of land whi: 

; plumes himself upon the adroit and shifty pre- | alleged by some writers have as 7 
texts and subterfuges to which they resorted | duced from any authentic records o{ VW 
to evade their legal responsibility to the na- | ly times, and that they in fact ati 
tion whose hospitality they abused. Indeed, | dence whatever in support of thi 
he has no consciousness of any culpability on | primitive communism. On the « 
the part of the Southern leaders in making the evidence points to the fact { 
war upon the Union, or on the part of their | property existed first, that common as 

: agents in prosecuting it like corsairs. They | vided property came into existence af e 

a were all,in his judgment, honorable and chiy and that this holding in comme 
alrous gentlemen: and the head and front of | different thing from commim | 

' their offending was merely “that they took a | since there was no collective or ¢ “ dl 
different view of a great political question!’ | ownership of the land so held ‘ 
Much might be pardoned to the panegyrist of | where the records abound in references 
the men who precipitated and waged the war | rights of individuals in land held i 
of the rebellion if he confined himself to sing- | and show that it was divisible by j 
ing their praises, but when his panegyrie is | and alienable by gift, sale, or otherwist ’ 
coupled with aspersions of those who stood by ---- 
the Union per fas et nefas, he makes too large MANY volumes, great and small, p 
a draft upon the forbearance of those whose | and critical, have been written « 
sympathies are with the men he asperses. George Eliot, but it will not be eas ( 
one among them which more intellics { 
HisrortcaL students and members of the | lineates her literary traits, tendencis +] 
legal profession who are interested in tracing | methods, more justly estimates her ge 
the history of the division, tenure, and inher- | productions, or more lucidly interprets | 
itanee of land among the Anglo-Saxons, and | criticises her philosophical and reli d 
the influence of their system of land-holding | ions, and analyzes and defines their \\ 
AN upon many of the laws, e1 


istoms, and institu- | bearings, and limitations, than Mr 
have been handed down to us from | Willis Cooke’s Study of her / 
them, will be greatly assisted in their investi- | Philosophy.’ Of the strictly biogray! 
gations by a very thoronghly digested cognate | tion of his memoir there is little to 
treatise on the Larly History of Land holding save that it 
among the Germans. 


tions that 


ife, 


adds some items ot 


which has been prepared | what was already familiarly known ot 
by Denman W. Ross, Ph.D. The numerous | personal history and characteristics of G 
points of resemblance, and the equally nu- 


Eliot, and traces more closely and 


OT 
merous lines of divergence and difference, | er subtlety and minuteness than thr ! 
which existed between the Anglo-Saxons and | been previously traced the unfoldings a 
the ancient Germans in manners, 


customs, | early manifestations of her literary tastes 
usages, and laws having their origin in a ecom- | character, and the influences which \ 
tent in giving form and direction to her 
many hitherto in- | and opinions. 
soluble problems relating to their tenure and 
distribution of land. 


mon ancestry, mutually illuminate the history 
of both peoples, and solve 


This portion of the v 
has a further superiority over prey 
vraphical sketches in the moral courage 
Which the author, while doing full justic: 
George Eliot’s numerous exalted woma 


Mr. Ross has prosecute d 
a diligent investigation of the collections of 
early reeords bearing upon the subject, from 
the time of Julius Cwsar and Tacitus until | tues, and while treating her errors of fait) 
the eighth and ninth centuries; and from the | practice with tenderness, refuses to induly 
information derived from these sources he | indiscriminate eulogy, more especially 
has digested a connected history of the ori- | lates to that one fatal error of her life which 
gins of land-holding, and of the methods of its | no ingenuity can excuse and no sophistry pa 
division and inheritance at that early period, | liate. The chief value of Mr. Cooke's vo 
each step of which is sustained by copious 

and extended citations in the original from 


lies outside of its biographical memoir, to 
which, indeed, a Very limited space is accord 

he old records he has unearthed and consult 
‘ d. His vol 


ed, and is to be found in a series of st 


u 


ume is an invaluable repertory of each of whichis an independent essay, anal) 
authentic materials of the first importance, | ing and detining George Eliot's intell 
which had hitherto been widely dispersed or | and literary traits and tendencies, her t 
buried under a forbidding mass of books and 


of the novel, her poetic methods, her disti! 
6 The Early History of Land-holding among the Ger 
By Denman W. Ross, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 274. Bos 

Soule and Bugbee 


George Eliot. A Critical Study of her Life, \ 
ings, and Philosophy. By Grorce WILLIs ¢ 
1Zmo, pp. 438. Boston: James R. Osgood and ¢ 
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jjjosophical attitude and teachings, her 
mitations and antagonisms, and her 
init: and in a further series of crit- 
ses of her various productions, in the 


sp 
it they were written, from the open- 
close of her phenomenal career. 


\resps. HouGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND Co. have 
eda luxurious edition of Longfellow’s 
poem, Vichael Angelo,’ the ex- 

ik finished by the poet. In a brief 

note the publishers give the inter- 


last 


nformation, new to many of our read- 
is poem was written by Mr. Long- 
nly about ten years before his death, 


} 


is kept by him for oceasional revision, 
vas first published, after his death, from 
the Atlantic Monthly. It 


printed as a whole in permanent 


Is 


a volume whose unique and beantiful 


perfect paper and typography, and | 


eravings illustrative of 
eraphical features of the poem and of 
y of the scenes, places, and works of art 


| to in it, constitute one of the most su- 


d intrinsically valuable publications | 


The poem bears in every line 


season. 


mpress of Longfellow’s fastidious taste | 


nsummate art, of his delicacy of fancy, 
and elevation of thought, felicity of 


ind mastery of the harmonies of verse. | 


in blank verse, it has none of the tur- 
or of the rigid and somewhat starched 
lity that we are wont to associate with 


ter severity or stateliness, its style Is re- 
ible for its flowing and 
efulness. Mr. Lonetellow has 
pted to deal with the entire 
wv Florentine, but has chosen rather to 
produce with great warmth of imagination, 
t vet with literal fidelity, some of the more 
arked phases of his character, and of the 
prominent historical incidents of his life 
later and grander years when, after he 
had reached threescore, he had freshly tinished 
s andacious and preternaturally powerful 
.*The Last Judgment,” and was en- 
ged upon the greatest effort of his genius, 
-rebuilding of St. Peter’s. As Michael An- 
elo is presented to us by Mr. Longfellow he 


smooth 
not at- 


ease 


ity 


invested with many of the characteristics | 


sown “Moses,” without, however, being as 
ely statuesque as he makes the great law- 
ras completely lifted above the sphere 
Iman passions, sympathies, and feelings. 
This gives the poet opportunity for the play of 
\ of love, friendship, and com- 
of gracious companionships and irri- 


r, ¢ 


iried emotions 
passion, 


tating rivalries and animosities, of honest re- 
sentment and hot indignation, always held 


firmly in check, and of lofty but chastened 


A Dramatic Poem. By Henry 
LONGFELLOw. Illustrated 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 


hael Angelo. 
WapswortHu 


pp. 14 


the historical | 


ficult poetic form; and, save in its | 
ver portions, where the sentiment demands | 


life of the | 


Royal Svo, | 


ambitions, thus bringing the great artist full 


within the charmed circle of genuine human 
The illustrations are 
interest, many of them 
to and col- 


reproductions ot rare 


interest and sympathy. 
of great varied 
| having a ial 


| lectors, authentic 


| 


and 
spe value artists 
as 
paintings, portraits, sculptures, and medall- 
Michael Angelo, and 
ceneral for 
interpretation or illustrat 
The d 
original illustrations were furnishe 
Smith, Mrs. F. C. Houston, Walter 
Thomas Hovendon, F. DD. Millet, 7 
strup, Ross Turner, W. H. Gibson, F 
Ritter, Theodore Wendell, and 
Lewis, and the engravi 
George T. Andrew, K.C. Att wood, Victor Bern- 
| strom, W. B. Closson, W. J. Dana, J. 8. Harley, 


F. Juengling, H. 


ions of the period of 


others more value 


posse Ssing 
their felicitous ion 
the 


esigns for 


of passages in the poem. 
by 


Rob 
made 


Louis 


vs were 


I’. Krause, and others. 
THERE are no sonnets in English literature 
| that 

intrinsic excellence of their form and substance 
| than Milton’s, or that will more richly reward 
a concentrated and prolonged study. But, 
of all sonnets, notwithstand- 


are more deserving of admiration for the 


te 


sharing the fa 


ing their excellence they have never been 
| popular favorites, partly beeause tiey have 
by the grandeur of h 


greater poems or by the grace and beauty and 


been overshadowed 1s 


lightness of his other minor poems, but chietly 
the sonnet itself is a poetical form 


because 

| which has more attractions for the poet w 
indites them, or for a select circle of scholarly 
and appreciative admirers, than for the uned- 
ucated taste of the It 
ly that the sonnet become 
a general favorite with the multitude; and 

it will remain the least read and 

valued of the poems of onr greatest authors. 


ceneral reader. is not 


robable will ever 


doubtless 


anything shall contribute to enlarge the 
rele of its admirers, as it assuredly must re- 
| dound to the pleasure and satisfaction of those 
| who have already learned to relish its mani 
| fold powers and beauties, it will be the pub- 
| lication of volumes projected on the plan of 
Mr. Mark Pattison’s admirable edition of Mil- 
ton’s Sonnets,’ which comes to us as the latest 
issue of the dainty miniature volumes of choice 
reading comprised in the Messrs. Appleton’s 
“Parchment Library.” In this fine edition, 
while skillfully and tastefully performing the 
functions of a commentator and annotator, Mr. 
Pattison is not “ cabined, cribbed, confined” by 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the narrow spirit, and does not restrict himself 
to the contracted sphere, of cither, but enriches 
his notes and comments with interspersed criti- 
cisms, which, save for an occasional faint exhi- 
bition of pedantry, are of rare force and acute- 
ness, and great delicacy of detail, directed to 
the form and structure of the sonnet in gen- 
eral and Milton’s sonnets in particular, to 


9 The Sonnets of John Milton sai 
tTison. “The Parchment Library.” 
New York: D. Appleton and Co 


ted by Mark Pat 
16mo., pp. 22% 
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parallel thoughts, allusions, and passages in 
the latter, and to the structure and animating 
spirit ofall poetry. The most interesting and 
important of his contributions, however, is his 
scholarly introduction, in which he first sets 
forth, with the compactness and clearness that 
should characterize the sonnet itself, theo igin 
of the sonnet, and the rules, both as to struc- 
ture and matter, which are essential to the 
production of its most perfect forms, then 
passes In review the history of the changes in 
the English sonnet prior to Milton, and finally 
enters upon a masterly critical and compara- 
tive analysis of Milton's sonnets. Although 
much that Mr. Pattison presents in this fine 
introductory essay, relative to the origin of 
the sonnet and the rules that should goyern 
its composition, has been already exhaustively 
and ably presented in more extended essays, 
notably in Mr.Charles Tomlinson’s ¢ apable trea 
Lhe and Place 
in Poetry, we know of no other work in which 


tise, Sonnet: its Origin, Structure 
the subject is handled with as great fullness 
and perspicuity and in as small compass as 
in Mr. Pattison’s introduction, or which may 
be so advantageously resorted to by the novice 
for Instruction in the laws of the sonnet, or 
be consulted with greater confidence by those 
even who are experts in this difficult form of 
the poetic art. In addition to the twenty- 
four sonnets which are usually printed in the 
collections, Mr. Pattison gives the lines “On 
Shake sy are,” by Milton, that were prefixed to 
the Shakespeare folio of 1632; but he distinet- 
ly disavows that they are a true sonnet, or 
that they were intended by Milton as aught 
than recommendatory verses, fur the all-sufti- 
clent reason that Milton was “too well ae- 
quainted with the laws of the sonnet to have 
designed one in eight couplets”; and apparent- 
ly his principal reason for introducing them is 
to show how far in advance of his age was 
Milton’s just appreciation of Shakespeare's 
transcendent genius. Mr. Pattison also gives 
place to an anomalous sonnet usually excluded 
from the collections of Milton’s sonnets, and 


| the delightful custom that has beeory, 


| series of poems on a single topic v 


| heavy artist’s paper, illustrated in the high 


printed among his “ Poems on Several Ocea- | 


sions,” namely the coarse and unpoetic lines 
“On the New Forcers of Conscience under the 
Long Parliament,” and in an extremely inter- 
esting and instructive note shows that al- 
though “ this sonnet has been sometimes treat- 
ed as though it were a monstrous and mis 
shapen birth, and not a sonnet at all,” it is in 
fact a regular sonnet, and strictly conformed 
to the Italian model, being of the form called 
“colla coda,” which was introduced in the fif- 
teenth century, and was applied to homely, 
familiar, or burlesque verse. The rules for 
the construction of this verse permitted the 
sonnet to be prolonged by any number of ter- 
cets, constructed upon the principle employed 
by Milton in this sonnet. Besides these and 
the other well-known sonnets of Milton, Mr. 
Pattison reprints the six Italian sonnets, little 
kuown to most readers, which were probably 


| ins; Rosa Hartwick Thorpe’s pathetic 
| Curfew Must Not Toll To-Night,? with twen- 
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| Boston: Lee and Shepard 


written by Milton during his Italian 

in 1638-9, accompanied by a literal un; ed 
translation of each by Mr. Pattison. 
lations by Langhorne, Cowper, es 
formed to the established arranger 
Aside from these particular 
have a special interest for sé holar 


rs ¢ 


and Sty 


rhyme, 


Pattison’s notes and Introduction e 


variety of acute observations and 
which are as applicable to all poetry as to + 
sonnet, and which throw light on passag 


incidents in Milton’s personal and lit 
While illustrating the spirit and st ( 
his sonnets, and the general course of 1 " 
net under the treatment of Surrey. < 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and other ayt t 


poets, after it was ingrafted upon our 
ture, 


Messrs. LEE AND SHEPARD haye 
several unique and beautiful little Je 
umes, forming part of a series whic] } 
appositely styled “The Golden Floral. 
rily designed for the holidays, but ree 
late for notice in the last number of ¢ R 
ord. Notwithstanding their appropr 
to Christmas, there is nothing that is ex, 
in this appropriateness ; 


but their subj 
ter and embellishments are so intrinsi: 
cellent, and they are so admirably 


adap 


lent of interchanging tasteful and inex) 
presents as souvenirs on birthdays. fi 
days, and all occasions of joy and gr 


that they can never become other than < 


able. 


Each of these dainty little yo 
for its letterpress a single standard | 


I 


is 


reached the popular heart, superbly pri 


style of the graphic art, and bound ina 
silken-fringed cover richly embellish 
colored engravings. 


The taste that has pre- 
sided over the production of these }y 
souvenirs is as delicate and retined 
eraceful and genial. 


The volumes of the series 
now before us are as follows: Alfred Domett 
fine Christmas hymn, Jt was the Calin and Silent 
Vight,’° illustrated with eleven engravi: 
spirited designs by W.L. Taylor; Pennyson’'s 
tender love lyric, Come into the Garden, Ma 

with twenty-two engravings, from designs by 
Edmund H. Garrett; Rey. Dr. Palmer's riclily 
devotional hymn, My Faith Looks up to Thee, 
With thirteen illustrations by Miss L. B. Com- 

] 


10“ Tt was the Calm and Silent Night.’ A Christmas 
Hymn. By ALFrep Domerr. Illustrated. Small 4! 
pp. 30 joston: Lee and Shepard. 

Come into the Garden, Maud.” sy ALFRI 
NYSON. With Designs by Eomunp H.Garrerr. 
pp. Boston: Lee and Shepard 

12" My Faith Looks up to Thee.” By Ray Pau 
With Designs by Lispetu B. Comins, Smali 4 


13 Curfew Must Not Toll To-Night.” By Rosa Hl 
WicK THorPE. Illustrated. Small 4to, pp.30. Bos 
Lee and Shepard. 
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strations, many of them full-page, | 
rrill and E. H. Garrett; Dr. Sears’s 
earol, That Glorious Song of Old,'* 
‘lustrations by Alfred Fredericks ; 

m C. Richards’s devotional varia- 
ie theme of David's immortal pas- 

dis my Shepherd, worthily in- 

hy sixteen full-page illustrations 
s by Miss L. B. Humphrey and oth- 


. other recent republications that 
da place in the libraries of all who 
k for the sterling quality of its 
new editions of Matthew Arnold's 

16 of Emerson's Comple te Works"? 
verse,of Donald G, Mitchell's writ- 
Lamb's Essays of Elia? The edition 
i's writings is in seven volumes, and 
ses a body of original thought and crit- 
ing topies of importance, hitherto 

i separate volumes only, unsurpass- 

ve and quality by the productions of 
temporaneous writer. The Riverside 
Emerson’s works has reached the 

me, and will be completed in three 

es. Of Mitchell's genial transcripts 

ind nature two volumes are now issued, 
Life and Wet Days at Edgewood. ‘The 
of Lamb’s essays is a sumptuous one, 

y bound and printed, and having a mar- 
ently muniticent to have delighted 
eart of Elia himself. It is also sparing 
idmirably illustrated with engravings 
signs by R. Swain Gifford, James D. 
Charles A. Platt, and F.s8.Chureh. To 
ve should add a work of & very different 
being a new edition of Arvine’s Cyclope- 


jnecdotes,?° very quaint, very pedantic, 
yet worthy of a corner in every well-ap- | 
mother; arich, versatile, and all-accomplished, 


ted library. 


rious Song of Old.’ By Epmunp 
istrated by ALFRED FreEDERICKS, Small 
joston: Lee and Shepart 
Lord is my Shepherd. The Twenty-third 
song and Sonnet. By ©. RichHakps 
p. 38. Boston: Lee and Shepard 
y Arnold’s Prose Works. New Uniform 
seven Volumes, 12mo. Literature and Dog 


St. Paul and Protestantism, and Essays on | 


i the Church of England, ete., pp. 378; 
narchy, and Friendship's Garland, pp. 346 ; 
On the Study of Celtic Literature,and on 
) Homer, pp 300; Essays on Criticism, pp 

vy York: Maemillan and Co 
Complete Works. 12mo, Volume V. Eng- 
pp. 206; Volume VI. Conduct of Life, pp. 
ime VII. Society and Solitude, pp. 316; Volume 
md Social Aims, pp. 332. Boston: Hough- 

1,and Co 

Life. A Fable of the Seasons. 12mo, pp. 
t Days at Edgewood. 12mo, pp. 325. By Don- 
MitcHeLtL. New York: Charles Scribner's 


Exsqys of Elia. By Cuartes Lams. The Temple 
Illustrated. Sq. 8vo, pp. 501. New York: G 
m’s Sons 

Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Literature and the 
ints, Containing a Copious and Choice Collec 
f Anecdotes of the various forms of Literature, 
Arts, of Architecture, Music, Poetry, ete., and 
most celebrated Literary Characters, Artists, 
Kazuitr ARVINE. Illustrated. Royal 8vo, 

Boston: Estes and Lauriat. 


Mr. JUSTIN MCCArTHY’s new novel, The Maid 
of Athens,?! has all the stir and bustle of real 
life, and the contrasted variety and interplay 
of character and incident of adrama, Its scene 
is laid in modern Athens, and its spring otf ac- 
tion is supplied by a crusade, or, to be more 
exact, a conspiracy for the re-investiment of 
unheroic modern Greeee with the national in- 
tluenceanddimensions of heroie ancient Greece, 
and the re-awakening of the patriotic ardor and 


| grand aspirations of their ancestors in the bo- 


soms of her degenerate sons. Athena Rosaire, 
the Maid of Athens, who is the central figure 
and inspiration of this dazzling but iuusub- 
stantial and impossible dream, is not herself a 
Greek, but isa beautiful young English woman, 


who was born at Athens, where she imbibed 


with every air she breathed, from all her sur- 
roundings and investments, and from her in- 
cessant broodings over the past glories and 
present shame of the country of her birth, a 
passionate love tor it, and a fixed purpose to 
effect its deliverance from the Turk and the 
Magyar, and its re-instatement in allits ancient 
proportions in its foremost place among the 
nations, Her renerous and contagious enthu- 
siasm, and her high ideals, re-enforced by her 
her force of character, and her untaltering 
steadfastness of purpose, surround her with 


rare beauty, her maidenly purity and dignity 


followers, some of whom are impelled by the 
loyalty of genuine but hopeless love for the 
heroine, and others by a mixture of love, ad- 
venture, selfish ambition, and even more lyuo- 


ble motives, to embark in her visionary and, 
as the event proves, unsuccessful andinglorious 
plans. Among her lovers and adherents are an 
English nobleman of high rank, great wealth, 
and many noble qualities, who is favored and 
unserupulously schemed for by the heroine's 


but wily and treacherous Greek; a dreamy, 
poetic, and fragile American student and cler- 
eyman; a chivalric Irishman; and a stalwart, 


| true hearted Englishman—ex-soldier, ex-sailor, 
| ex-heir-apparent of a peer, and at present war 


correspondent of a London paper. The last- 
named of her lovers is really beloved by the 
Maid of Athens, but is believed by her to have 


| outgrown his love for her, and to have trans- 
Bible, pp., 342; Miaved Essays, [rish Essays, | 


ferred it to another. While she was under this 
impression, which had been implanted and sed- 
ulously fostered by her worldly and ambitious 


| mother, Athena resolves to give her hand to 
\ the one of her numerous lovers and followers 


that shall be able to accomplish the most for 
Greece, and this happens to be the audacious 
and brilliant Greek. But before she is irre- 
trievably bound to him his treachery and du- 
plicity and his murderous nature are revealed 
to her, she learns of the constancy and sub- 
stantial services in the good cause of her first 
and only real love, is disenchanted of her ro- 


‘Franklin Square Library.’ 4to,pp.76. New York: 


| 
| £1 Maid of Athens. A Novel. By Justin McCartuy 
| Harper and Brothers. 
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mantic ilusions respecting the restoration of 


Greece, and aftera multitude 


countered, difticulties overcome, and intrigues 


batted, the long-sufh ring and faithful twain 
be COTTE one, 


actors in his drama with a degree of individu 
ality that is very striking 
the case of the chiet 


less 8O, per haps, In 


actors than in that of those 


Who tillasu ordinate part, Among these, sey- 
eral are a with consummate skill anda 
rare sight of character notably Mrs, Rosaire, 


the beautiful mother of the heroine, 
ceals al | 


who 
id and seltish nature behind a de- 
ceptive veil of feminine delicas vy and softness: 
Mr. Pollen, a type of the conventional Vulgar, 
toady iy proud, anil yet not alto rether 
Ignoble British trade sman, and his apparently 
equal Coarse and vulgar, but re uly proud 
and passionately sensitive wifi ; Steenie Vale, 


In Whose fresh, eager, fearless and stanchly 


loyal nature the best qualities of the genuine 
English boy are r ected; the bland. worldly, 
astute, and self-worshipping old diplomate, Sir 
Thomas \ ile, Steenie’s father: the rough and 
not overscrupulous, but at bottom manly and 
downright veteran and free lance, ( ovlonel Gil- 
sorbed, thoughtful, and dreamy en 


»Panl Hathaway, under whose fragile 


low; the al 
thusiast 
Physique glowed the fire of the apostle whose 
name he bore, and the spirit of a Iartyr; the 
Sweetly willful English maid, Nellie Lance, 
as the air till the concealment of her 
untold and tnrequited love fed « 


buoy int 


on her dam- 
worm i the bud’: and the 


ask cheek like * 


grand old Greek Viachos, Worthy representa- | 


tive of his natic 
tate. 


mand people at their best es- 


The tale also gives a series of close and 


graphic sketches of the Athens of to day, its 


surroundings, associations, historie and artistic 


remains, and present condition, -and of the | 


manners and customs of its people. 


SEVERAL of the remaining novels of the 
month are unusually racy and readable, Among 


of y Icissitucles ¢ l- 


Mr. McCarthy has invested the 


( 


INTHLY MAGAZINE, 


these are Cruenn,?? Breton ta) 
thos and erude bower, by Miss al 
Of One Summer and Aunt Sey, nas 
Vigorous, and, at times, wy irdly | 
story by Mrs. Terhune Marion jay) 
upon and reviving some pictures a 

) of rural and plantation life in thea 
10n in ante bellum times; The Jewel ; 
a brilliant and richly imaginat 
of Italian life and manners, by Vy 
author of Signor Monaldini’s Niece: ] 
art,” an impassioned Story by 
ton, exhibiting man’s Inconstaney 4 
constancy and devotion and two Stl 
sensational love tales, 4 Creat HH, 
Francillon, and Jenifer,” Mrs 
Cudlip. Inferior to these in art; 
ship and interest, but still w} 
moderately entertaining readiy 
Bright,?° by Mrs, Caddy 3) 
Giberne: dn Ambitious Woman. 
ectt; and Wearyholne,*! by Emily Sar 


ne 


wt 


22 Guenn: A Ware on the Breton Coast 
Witits Howarp 12mo, pp. 439. B 
Osgood and Co 

43 Judith : 


{ Chronicle of Old Vi) By 
»p. 391 Philadephia « 


The Jewel in the Lotos. A Nove] 
TINCKER. 12mo, Pp. Philadelp} 
cott and Co, 

*5 Jone Stewart A Novel, By E. I 
‘Franklin Square Library.” pp. 79 
Harper and Brothers, 

(rreat Heiress: A Fortune in S 
R. E. FRANcintoN. Franklin 8 juare 
pp. 27. New York: Harper and Brothy 

} . A Novel BY ANNIE THowas Mr 

“Franklin Square | 
o2. New York: H irper and Brothers 

28 Adrian Bright A Novel By Mrs 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, Pl 
Harper and Brothers 

29 Kathleen: The Story of a Home. By Acs 
limo, pp. 32 New York: Robert ¢ 

1 Ambitious Woman N 


12mo, pp. 444. Boston: Houghto, 


and Co. 
31 Wearyholme, A Tale of the English P 

y EMIty Saran Hour I6mo, pp. 384. 
»bert Carter and Brothers, 


» 


Cditur’s Wistarical Rerard, 


yUR Record is closed on the 18th of De- 
( cember, 

The first session of the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress began December 3. There are 325 mem- 
bers in the House, or 32 more than in the For- 
ty-seventh. 


he Democrats have a majority 
ot 76. 


Several new Senators were sworn in. 
Mr. Carlisle, of Kentus ky, was elected Speaker 
of the House by a vote of 191 to 112 tor Mr. 
Keifer, and 10 scattering, 


President Arthur's annual Message was sent 
Among other things the Pre- 
sident advises improvement of sea-coast and 
harbor defenses, encouragement of the militia, 
reconstruction of the navy, and reduction of 
local letter postage rates to one cent per half- 
Ounce. He disapproves postal telegraphy, but 


in December 4. 


| favors government supervision of inter-st 


corporations, He advises the abolition oft 
fee system in attorneys’ and marshals’ off 
the giving of Federal aid to primary educa 


tion, and the establishment of regu g 
ernment in Alaska. As to polygamy in Utah, 
he would have it attacked With the stoutest 
weapons constitutional legislation can fas 
beginning with the abolition of the pres 
Territorial government, and the placing of « 
tire control of the Territory in the hands 
Congress. The preservation of forests ani 
Presidential succession are urged upon the 
tention of Congress as demanding immediate 


ial 


action, good progress in civil service reform is 
reported, extension of the veto power is ad- 
vised, and approval is promised to legislation 
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x to enforcement of the civil rights of | 
ro race. 

report of the Treasury Department, 

Folger gives the of the 

nt for the year ending June 30 as 

the expenditures $205,408, 137, and 

t applied for redemption S134, 178,756, 

Walter Q. Gresham, of Indiana, was 

s Postmaster-General December 11. 

nnial of New 

the British Novem 

a grand parade and steamboat pro- 


recelpts 


of the evacuation 


was celebrated 


ssian Diet was opened by the Minis- 
Interior November 20, The speech 
declared that the financial 
had improved, and that the working 


throne 


vavs had resulted in the accumula 
nsiderable surplus. 
ficulty between Franee and China 
et been adjusted. The Chinese mem- 
stated that the French had imposed 
government of Anam an unjust 
ind had ignored the rights of China; 
jad invaded Anam, and had manifest- 
ution to take Baec-Ninh, the key to 
se Empire. China desired, neverthe- 
maintain pacific relations with France, 
( 


mese troops would be compelled to 
y aggression. To avert bloodshed 
ppealed to the traditions of honor and 
cherished by France, and expressed 
tit would feel if events foreed China 
The French re 
red that France had no wish to annex 

or Tonquin; that the sole object of the 
treaty was to define the terms of the 
ty of 18743 that in order to consolidate the 
torate of Tonquin, France considered it 

t to occupy Bae-Ninh and Sontay, but 

is nothing to prevent an equitable ar- 


ce her rights respected, 


ment of the question on these bases, from 
France had never swerved, and which 
indicated in the treaty of 1°74.—On No- 
ber 17, 3000 Chinese troops attacked Hai- 
ng, but were repulsed. On December 10 
de a night attack on Haiphong, and 
gain driven off.—The King of Anam 
jisoned December 7, at Hueé, it 


ma 


is sus- 


ted by the Anti-French party. 


Sefior Sagasta was elected President of the 


Spanish Chamber of Dx puties, December 17. 


The Egyptian forces in the Soudan under 
kl Mahdi, 
Their leader was slain on 
the third day of the battle. On Dec 
another body of Egyptians was cut to pieces 
near Suakin. 


Hicks Pasha were annihilated by 
the False Prophet. 


nber v 


DISASTER 

November 19 Kighteen men drowned while 
crossing the river at Douarnene 

Vovember 21, News of 
30, of French brig Roca 
of the passengers and crew.—Propellet 
tee, from Duluth, November 10, 
lost, with all on board 


z, France. 
at 


berg, with ei 


loss at se: 


October 
Vanis- 
up 


piven 


twenty-five. 

the Gloucester 
fishing fleet given up for lost, with seventy 
five men.—l] killed 
railway collision at Saint-Méen, France. 

De 
No. 8, 
steamer Alaska, 

December 11. 
Many lives 
much property destroyed, 
Live rpool for 
twenty-one lives lost. 

42. Pwenty lives lost by sinking 
of schooner Mary Ann Hurlbert on Lake 
perior. 


Vovember 29. Six vessels of 


ighteen passe 


neers 
New York pilot-boat Colum 
run down and sunk ofl 
All the crew drowned 
Terrific storm 


lost, 


ember 3. 


Fire Island 
ain. 
fuk, trom 


and 


vessels wrecked, anc 
Steamer 
Rotterdam, sunk at sea, 
December 


Su- 


OBITUARY. 

November 19.—At Meeca, Arabia, Sheik Obei- 
dullah, aged fifty-one years. 

November 20,—At Burlington, Iowa, General 
A. C. Dodge, ex-United States Senator, aged 
seventy-two years 

November 
Sojourner Truth, aged one hundred and eight 
years. 

December In Vienna, Julius Payer, th 
Austrian aretic explorer, aged forty-one years. 

December 11.—In Rome, Signor Mario, Conte 
di Candia, aged seventy-one years.—In Lon- 
don, England, Richard Doyle, artist. 

December 14.—In Paris, France, Henri 
tin, historian, in his seventy-fourth vear. 

December 16.—In Washington, D. C., Hon. D. 
C. Haskell, Representative in Congress trom 
Kansas, in his forty-second year. 


26.—At Battle Creek, Michigan, 


( 
t 


Mar- 


bitar’s 


san odd confusion of ideas to conceive 


t because Adams and Jefferson 
t is a happy coincidence that George 
gton should have been born on “ Wash- 

m’s Birthday,” the 22d of February. It is 


t so unreasonable as it seems, however, for 


21 of February has come to have an iden- 

its own as a national holiday, so that it 
ssible to think of it as a holiday independ- 
of its cause. It is one of the few dates 


made | 
re memorable the Fourth of July by dying 


Drawer, 


that we can remember, and it is possible that 
people can remember it and then be obliged 
to give a second thought to the reason for it 
distinction, and so come round in that du 

unimaginative way that some people have of 
be admiring to think” (as they do in Athens) 
that Washington should have been born on it. 
The incident gives a distinction to an other- 


| wise insignificant month, a month ill-defined 
| as to length, a fallow month in our Northern 


year, a month of simply waiting for the spring, 
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etting ready to exchange the German for 


is 
and g 
Lent. It was fortunate that Washington was 


born in this slack time; he has it all to him- 
self, for no other event on this side the water 
competition with it. If Washing- 


tons greatness were not pretty well settled as 


comes ih 


a matter of national belief, it would be settled 
in the minds of the skeptical by the fact that 
he is the American who has a national 
birthday. It 
tion to revive 


requires ho centennial sugges- 
itis 
an independent manner. 


it goes on year after year in 
Once in a century 
we may remember that Jefferson was born on 
the 2d of April, and that Franklin was born 
on the 17th of January, just as once in four 


hundred years we dig up and magnify the 


name and birthday of Martin Luther, but these | 


dates inake no impression on the publie mind, 
although it is true of Franklin that his great- 
ness looms up in more world-wide proportious 
as the years go by, until we are beginning to 
that places him 
wmong the few wise men in that short list of 


original characters which contains the names 


see him in a perspective 


of Socrates and Solomon. Franklin is in some 
respects @ more 
Washington; 
Which it ea 


ton has 


interesting character than 
but if the Drawer could use slang, 
no not, it would say that Washing- 


vot the drop” on Franklin in the mat- 


ter of a birthday. And Washington is not 
only the one American who has a birthday that 
is Universally accepted in the United States as 


a holiday, but he is the only human historical 


character who has one anywhere; and it is not 


unlikely, as the American intluence grows in 
the world, that the 22d of February may be 
imposed upon other peoples, for the conception 
of it is already spreading wherever we have a 
It is true that the 
Canadians drink hot Seotch and other liquors 


diplomatic representative. 
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j an unequalled capacity for being ¢] 


| it is written largely in a vein of the riches 


on the birthday of her Majesty Queen Victoria, | 


but they will probably change their hilarity to | 


some other day when that gracious sovereign 
joins her father the Duke of Kent. 
Washington was a great man, aside from the 
fact that he was born on the 22d of February. 
This is not the place to discuss his greatness, 
nor its limitations, which some people are fond 
of pointing out, as that he knew nothing of 
keramics, and had no taste for any bric-a-brac 
except tl 


iw key of the Bastile which hung in 
we admit his limitations with 
pity for those who point them out, while we 
ask them to account for the fact that he alone 
of all of human birth has a birthday distin- 
guished as is the 22d of February. He can 
have no monument like that, nor does he need 
other, though the one on the bank of the Poto- 
mac would keep on growing like a tree (slow- 
ly), and attain a height to defy the rivalry of 
the tower of the Public Building in Philadel 


his hall; may 


plia, if its foundations were as solid as the | 


foundations of Washington’s memory in the 
hearts of the people. Yet we shall no doubt 
multiply representations of him. We trust 
they will all be as worthy of him as the heroic 


figure of Washington Taking the Oat 
President, by Quincey Ward, which y 
on the steps of the Treasury Build; 

York on Evacuation-day, It may 
the critic, however, one of the limita: 
Washington. 


He was not an artist. Tf, 


of his Country, but no one supposes thiat \\ 4 
ington could have made as good a stat 
Ward as Ward has made of Washingto: 
Ward, whose fame as a sculptor is onl 

by his modesty as aman, would be thy ist 


son in the world to claim that he } 
born on the 22dof February. That 
tion which nobody, even if he be born ont 


time, can take away from George \\ 


IN an interesting contribution to th 
ber of the Magazine General Benjamin A 
wives some reminiscences of his milita 
riences in the Northwest. The custom 
he found prevailing among the Oregon 
of killing their doctors when the la tert 
to cure their patients—appears to have 
one of ancient date. General Alvord se 
the following note, which came too late t 
printed with his article: 


There is a recent article in the Saturduy j 
“The Expediency of Killing Eminent Mer 


much more serious as a matter of history t 
be supposed on first reading the startling tit 
plains customs and ideas of the Chinese 
ental nations of killing those sacred 

dignitaries who were half worshipped during: 
lifetime, and that as a part of their religion. It 
“The Hazaras were wont to kill and bury any st 


and 
al 


who was so injudicious as to perform an 


display any remarkable sanctity among then K 
ing of so-called witches occurs to the present 
in Russia—a custom the authorities endea 


suppre 


IT is not always an enviable thing to be t] 
hostess who “entertained a distinguished « 
pany last night,” and figures perem 
the papers. The Twostars are parvenus, 

have made a great fortune, and set up a grat 
establishment—in Greenland, say—and t 
done, madame sat down before the fortress 
Society, determined to hang her bam 

| the outer wall, and fly her flag over the | 
del. She was, if not a lady, a cleverly ven 
| ed imitation of one; she had ambition a 
| tact and brains, but, alas! a hot temper. ‘I 
| ward the close of her second season, d 
| which she had entertained like a fairy pr 
| cess, she determined to give a grand 
| Hundreds of invitations were sent ont and 
| accepted. An orchestra of eighty picked 


men 
A supper worthy of Soyer ot 
| Vatel was ordered. An army of flunkies, to: 
| of tlowers, banting, Chinese lanterns, ete., 
that were waxed to perfection, electric lights 
gas, wax lights, produced a brilliant ens 

| and inadame, in her Worth dress aud all let 
diamonds, was a chandelier. 

Guests poured in, and the rooms were soon 


was secured. 


: 
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st 


it, in spite of all her precautions, the 
somewhat outnumbered the men, who 
i themselves about the doors, and look- 
ily on at the rows of girls in pink and 
ine that lined the walls, and the dan- 
vhich was going on ina feeble way. Ma 
» that this would not do. She ap- 
the gentlemen. 
ntroduce you to Miss Blank, that 
green over there. She dances 
‘she said to one of them. 
s, but I am not by way of dancing 
he replied. “It is so awfully hot.” 
ddeclined her proposal to go andhave 
ithe ground that it was “so awfully 
third was “not making any ac- 
es.” and would not be presented to 
A fourth had “seen the 
s upstairs” and de lined to budge 


he ladies. 


never ate anything after dinne er 
hegan with one accord to make ex 
e the guests of the Biblieal feast, but 


stead of taking the same revenge, 


furiously angry, and stamping her foot, 
«Then what the devil did you come here 


s effected more than all her entreaties 
n burst into a hearty laugh, and pro- 
rentire willingness to do whatever 


. were introduced, talked, supped, | 
themselves agreeable, and the | 


cecess. But the story was an open se- 

i twelve hours everybody was talking 

ety was shocked beyoud expression, 

Went abroad. 

was once on a time a member of 

japtist church in R 

ressible worthies who “ think more highly 

ought to think” of their ability to 

k in meeting,” and conscientiously im- 
every opportunity to display their gitt 

lack of it. 

tionary English” was of a sort that occa- 

led to errors in the use of words a good 


~,and one of those 


But his acquaintance with 


more amusing than edifying. Thus on 


e occasion he sought to encourage his hear- 


)a more intimate acquaintance with the 
hy saying, “ Brethren, we ought not to 
of God as some great big infinitesimal 

At another time he made the frivo- 
viggle and the judicious grieve by an- 
ne that “there are two forees in nature 
centrifugal and the centrifugal forces.” 
was too much even for the patience of 
long-suffering pastor, and Brother M - 
therenpon admonished to “ bear the cross 
lence” from that time on. 


fur following ineident was related to the | 
ter by his grandfather, an old Vermonter, 
wing oceurred within his own observa- 


In the pioneer days of the Green Mountain 
tate, society in the rural districts was in a 


dedly primitive condition. Nobody set 
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much store by the **¢ onventionalities,” and ey 
erything was done on the plainest basis of ey 
ery-day fact, as the story will illustrate. 

Elder Brown was calmly sawing wood in his 
front door yard, arrayed, not in apostolic lawn, 
but in the primitive shirt sleeves of a ploncel 
‘V.D.M.” Cwhich signitieth, aso 
worthy brotherhood boast nely av 
mont Democratic Ministe 
rode up a long, lank, slab-sided specimen 
the genus bumpkin, on horseback, with a 
maiden of the same degree seats dona piliion 
behind him, with her brown arms confiding!) 
clasping his waist Phe elder divined at once 
the nature of their errand, Laying aside the 
ministerial buek-saw, he advanced to the fence, 
and resting his arms upon the top rail, gravely 
inquired, * Want to git marrie ad?” 

“Yavas.” 

‘Wa’al, then. John Henry, do yeou tal 
‘ere woman to be yeour wedded wite 

‘Ya’as.” 

‘Sophronia Jane, do yeou tak 
be yeour wedded husband ?” 

“War'al, then, drive on.” 

And they drove on, a good deal more mart ed 
than they would be in the Connecticu 
day by the most ¢ laborate ceremonial, 

Uncir Bitty (writes a Virginia correspond 
ent). when a boy, had belonged to General 
Meade, an officer of the Revolutionary war, 
and his delight was to give us accounts of 
‘dem days,” and the stirring scenes in which 
he was an actor. We would ad in school 
some event of that period, and go at recess to 
Unele Billy’s house to learn from an eye-wit 
ness (for lhe had seen eve ry thing the truth of 
the story. 

“Yars, chillem, I’members,” he told us one 
day, “all ‘bout Bunker Hill, *cause I was dyar 
myself.” 

“ How came it, Uncle Billy, that you got so 
far from home ?” 

“You see, Gene ral Meade 
‘long wid him when he was gwine 
an’ dat day General W ashin’ton had 
him pintly to meet him at Bunker H 
an’ him sot ont jes’ fore light, an’ we | 
in de evenin’ bout two hours b’ sun, an’ Gener- 
al Washin’ton was settin’ on he horse wait n’ 
for us. 
aw’ gin me de bridle o’ he horse to hol’, a 
an’ General Meade went up de hill together, 
aw fit till arter dark. Dat was de bloodies’ 
tight ol de war, for bofe un ’em kill between 


He jump off soon as he seed us com 


five an’ six apiece, an’ de folk hear de shootin’ 
smack in Richmon’ an’ Petersbu’g, ‘cause 
Bunker Hill, you know, is jes’ half-way betiveen 


‘em.” 


“ General Meade was a mighty good master, 
I tell you. 
sunrise, he used to eall all de nigger chillem 
together to git de buttermilk. Dyar was gre’t 


Evry Sunday mornin’, reg’lar as 
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long trough in de yard, ’bout sixty feet long, | all the city became eurious. Vacye 


an’ de chillem would git right down on de 
knees, and suck same like pig. Den de Gener- 
al, ef he see are one wa’n’t eatin’ hearty, he jes’ 


an’ souse de boy hade clean under de butter- 


milk, an’ laf fit to buss heself.” 


‘Folk was mighty rich in dem days, more. 


Dvyar was a whole chist o’ gol’ in our cellar, an’ 
I was ‘bleg to clean it ev’ry mont’ or 
it from russin’ 


SoME years ago, at a conference of Preshyte- 
rian ministers, a re Spec ted but simple minded 


brother * rose to a personal explanation.” 
first beloved consort, he set forth, had 


triumphant, and in due time he had courted 


and won the affections of another lady, and 


1] 


they were married. During all this time 
had solemnly supposed her to be “ of like faith 
lL order’ as himself. never thought,” he 


said, “with tears in his voice,” * 


was my amazement and horror to learn, after 


Shade of Swe denborg! 


A BAFFLED INQUIRER 


THERE nestles among the bills in that de- 


step behind him an’ put he foot on he nake, 


to ask her if 
she were a Presbyterian, and what, brethren, 


we were married, that she was a Spitzenberg is 


itfully uncertain portion of our glorious 


were afloat that his name, for the 1 

sons, Was an alias, and it began to be 

ed a patriotic duty to catechise him 
Several essayed to do it, and al 


stranger answered every direct ini 
| courtesy, yet there was such an eyj 
| ness on his part when the topics beg 
cern himself that no one dared ¢ 
question nearest the beating heart of } 

At length the Mayor, a man of or 
ty and boldness, engaged to brave the | 
las in his hall, and ask him a few qu 
smooth but pointed Anglo-Saxon, ; 

He had not yet met the mysterious 
and so he dropped in accidentally, 
troduced. He open d tire at once: 

* Ever in Southtown before?” 

“No” 

“Going farther, I presume ? 

But whether he presumed correct] 
the stranger apparently did not feel | 
say, so he was silent. 

* How much longer shall we have 
us?” queried the Mayor, leaving pres 


and returning to interrogations. 
} “About two weeks.” 
| The crowd leaned forward as one 1 
| “Ah, indeed! Are you travelling 
| sure?” 


No.” 


commonwealth known as“ down East” a small} “Pardon me, but may I ask, not 


but ambitious little city, which we will eall, 


for purposes of convenience and dissimulation, 


Sonthtown, 


There is no railroad to Southtown, and the 
stage routes are of tedious length. Conse 


quently few travellers visit the city, save those 


who have business of some importance. 


One evening, however, there climbed out of 


the daily stage at the door of the principal 
hotel a neatly attired person, who carried a 


a very commonplace name in the register, and 


desired to be shown to his room. 
Who was he? 


That was what every loafer in the 


In the quiet of his room above, twenty-five 
persons in the room below knew his name 


if it were his name. 
What was his business? 
The stranger had not re 
town must wait and see. 


But, strangely enough, he did not seem to 


have any business. He came down to 


and then went back to his room. He walked 
down to the post-office next morning, smoking 
a very fragrant cigar, obtained two or three 


letters, and then came back to his room. 


er dinner he sat down in the oflice for a short 


] 


time, and some of the bolder spirits engaged | prominent church in the city of B 
himin conversation. Heseemed social enough, 


but somehow his talk was all 
would say nothing personal. 


stinall hand-bag. He entered the oftice, wrote 


vistered that; South- 


general ; 


curiosity, but for certain reasons, wha 
hess you represent?” 

A visible thrill ran through the sn 
hly. That was a point-blank shot. \ 
he dodge ? 

“You are the Mayor, I believe?” sai 
stranger, 

Yes.” 

“Then I dowt mind telling you: 
suppose you ought to know.” 

2” 

“Well, I stole a saw-mill” (sensation 


got away with it all right; but, like a f 


| went back after the dam, and they eang 


office | I was tried and found guilty, and tli 


asked, and before the new-comer had sat down | gave me my choice: six months in jail ort 


weeks in Southtown 3 and, like another 

ed idiot, I took Southtown.” 
| A solemn hush followed this frank 
| ure, and the stranger, lighting one of his 
iferous cigars, strolled away to the post 
and was soon after seen intently rea 
official -looking document that he 
through the mail. As he left town tli 


morning, it was supposed that his sent 
had been unexpectedly remitted, and that 


official document was a pardon. 
| 


A “BROTHER of low degree,” belonging 


undertook to reproduce an affecting 
made by the honored and fastidiously scl 
| pastor at the funeral of a departed sister 


Thus matters went on for several days, and | minister had observed that the body lying ! 


| 
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fore t 
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; 
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is but the casket of the imprisoned | 


d spirit—or words to that effect 
“Our beloved sister is not here: 
And this is how the sentiment 
d: “The pastor says, says he, Our 
t here; she’s riz.” 


4 GREAT DAY FOR PAUL.” 
ago there in the ¢i 
h Carolina, two rival grocers 
and Paul, the first-named the 
rm of MeNeil and Blair, the lat 
the house of Paul and Brown. 


were ty of 


t 


vere on the Opposite corners of 


Church streets, and both were well 


The \ had occupied their respect- 
sa long time, and a spirit of rival- 
st insensibly grown up between 
numerous Customers were aware 

lt many of them of the 
or their individual benefit; that 
iting that one or the other, as the 


made use 


might not be, was selling a cer- 
e for so much less per pound than it 
tained for at the rival store. 
MeNeil and Paul were Scotchmen, both 
to-do, and both enjoved the good- 
e community. Of the two, McNeil 
ve jealous of his neighbor, and con- 
he was oftener “ played upon” by 
o dealt with him, He had a hot tem- 
ivery trifling thing would disturb his 
m if it related to any alleged superi- 


I's groceries to his own. As was 


ected, he was oceasionally the vietim 
al joke, one of which is related as 


mer purchased of him a quantity of 
and waiting for a few days to 
repaired to MecNeil’s store with a 


Placing it before MeNeil, he re- 


“Here is a tea which I get at 

twenty-five cents per pound cheaper 
i charged me.” 

glanced at it, and said, very con- 
isly, “I don’t doubt it, for it is a very 
r tea to mine.” 

informed that it was his own tea he 


can 


lemned, his rage knew no bounds, and | 


istomer had to beat a hasty retreat. 
mother occasion he made a great blun- 
regard to several wines 

by Paul and himselfyhe in every in- 


Ving unwittingly the preference to | 


1 the presence of those who had ob- 
the wines for the purpose of misleading 
having acquired a fortune, resolved 

t his old home in Scotland, and sailed 


While about midway across the At- 
ifire broke out in the hold, and failing 
suish it, the passengers and crew were 
to abandon the ship, and seek safety in 
ls belonging to her. On this occasion 


| exclaim, in tremulous tones, 


furnished as | 


| proud asan old Roman. 
iwleston for Liverpool in the ship Nev | 


MeNeil was much more in sorrow than in anger, 
He seemed to be lost in thought, and said no- 
thing to attract attention until all the’ passen- 
gers who could be got into the 
were seated. 

To appreciate the mental condition of MeNeil 
this juncture it is necessary to take in 


yawl with him 


t the 
situation as it was. Here were some twenty 


persons, men, womnen, and children, adrift o1 


Not a 
save the one they had 
ot In the 


confusion of leaving the vessel very t 


the wide expanse of ocean. 


in sight 


she was mass flames. 
had been remembered: the water a 
sions Which had been secured cou 

bly 


ave lasted over a week, and o 


of oars had been found. Truly it w: 
to appall the most courageous. 
Suddenly a form was seen te rise 

prow of the frail boat. 
He raised 
around him, Everybody believed that he 
about to invoke the aid of Heaven, and aeecord- 
ingly prepared their minds fora solemn prayer, 
But they were mistaken. MeNeil’s t] 
at that perilous time were far ay 


It was that of Me 
his arms aloft, and cast 


was 


iouLhts 
the 


Vay trom 
nes and 


They had taken w 
flown back to the beautiful city ] 
tion, and there he beheld in imaginatior 
old rival Paul complacently seated at his 


seene of disaster, 


adop- 


and reading an account of the loss of th 
fated New England. He fancied he eor 
Paul’s eyes twinkle and a smile 
lips as he revelled in the assurance of being 
Is it any 


to tl 


rid of a formidable competitor won- 


der that, instead of making an apy 
throne of vrace, his fellow-suttere 


isa great day 
Sor Paul!” 

But Paul did not have the felicity of read- 
ing MeNeil’s obituary as the latter feared he 
would. The boat he was in was picked up by 
a vessel that hove in the day after the 

‘nt happened, and MeNeil returned in 


safety to Charleston. It was, however, many 


sicht 


years before his acquaintances ceased to twit 
him with his remarkable speech, in which he 
betrayed his meditations while on the 
deep with only a few planks betw 
and eternity. 

“TIN ante bellum days it was customary in the 
South for the Methodist mi oO prea h 
to the negroes and eatechise them. Ihave wit- 


ssionary 
nessed many rich scenes on these occasion eg 
“Among the 
slaves at our place was a venerable Virginia 
darky, tall, black as ebony, hair white, keen 
erect and 


He was asort of oracle, 


says a Southern correspondent. 


black eyes, and carrying himself as 


and told us children, as we would gather round 
him in the cabin, many marvellous stories of 
what he had seen ‘Jack-o’-lanterm’ do in the 
gullies of ‘Ole Virginny” He had himself been 
led by this devil’s tire two or three dark nights 
down into gullies so deep he thought he never 
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could ‘fetch his foot.” Two things he did not 
believe in—riding on the cars, and hearing | 


| 


And the light-hearted lover onw ard 
courser gray, 


folks preach. Nothing would induce him to | 424 kissed the battered talisma: 


enter a car. ‘Ole Satan hisself holding de | 


kindly fay 


reins, and likely any time to let go.’ One Sun- | Up the ringing street he darted to 


day afternoon we did get his consent to go and 
hear old Brother Carr, the missionary, preach. 
He behaved throughout the service with the 
utmost gravity and decorum. Upon his return 
we were all eager to hear his report of the ser- 
mon. ‘How did you like it, daddy ?’ I asked. 
‘Solemnuly shaking his head, he replied, ‘1 
tell you, missis, that man ‘polergized on some 
mis 


lity unconditional subjects,’ ” 


GENERAL HARDEE was one of the martinets | 
ofthe Southern army, the very model of a vieille 
moustache, immaculate in dress, soldierly in 
bearing, and a great disciplinarian. On one 
occasion he was sent to Arkansas to deal with | 
some very refractory volunteer brigades that | 
had lost all idea of military discipline, and one | 
day near camp came upon a soldier who was | 
sitting down under a tree, had taken his gun | 
apart, and was cleaning it diligently. As the | 
general approached he looked up, but neither 
rose nor saluted, and presently went on rub- | 
bing, and singing as he worked. The general 
pulled up, intent upon reproving a breach of 
military etiquette, 


“Do you know who I am, sir?” 


he asked, 
sternly. 

“No, T don’t know, and I don’t care a ——~—,” 
said the soldier. “ Sorter general, ain't yer ?” 


“a 


what Tam,” said Hardee. 
The soldier got up, stuck his hands on his 


hips, cocked his felt hat impudently over his | 
eyes, and said: * Well, I said you was a sorter 
general, didn’t I?) And if you'll hold on till I 
git my gun together and loaded, I'll give you 


a sorter salute.’ 


THE TALISMAN AND THE LEECH: A FRAGMENT 

It was a lovely lady that on her sick-bed lay: | 

It was her lordly lover spurred for the leech away, | 

And met upon the highway, crouched on the cold 
hard stone, 

A withered white-haired beggar that made for alms 
her moan 


The lordly lover cast her his purse from saddle-bow 
‘My love is lying dying, and for the leech I 

In yonder burg physicians a many are, I trow: 
Would that the skillfulest of all among them I could 


go 


know 

“Take this;* the erone, upstarting, placed on his 
hand a ring 

Of dull and tarnished copper, a mean and battered 
thing 

“Wear this, and when thou ridest up to the leech’s 
door 


See for thyself what company of guests doth stand 


And before the knight could thank her she vanished 
quite away, 
And there was naught but a wee brown bird sitting 


upon the spray; 


cian’s door 
Heaven ! what ghastly compan: 
before ! 


souls, TI trow, 

Like witch-tires in a pallid ni 
fro 

On passed the knight to anot 
the door, perdie, 

Was quite as ghastly if not quite s 

And up and down the burg he 
he went, 

Watched the spirit of each pati 
ment.* 


‘Alack! doth never a leech ha 
despairing cry; 

‘And must the Lady Cunegund 
beauty die? 

There is but one physician left, ar 
door 

Oh, heavens! there floats a sir 
ghost, no more! 


“Oh, a blessing on the talisman a 
fay! 

Here is the surgeon skilled shall « 
hurt away 

Ho! busk ye, busk ye, Master Le« 
with me, 

And thou shalt save a precious 


less fee 


Up sprang the good physician then 
lant knight, 

And swiftly up the sounding rv 
courser Wight ; 


Lam the general in command, sir; that’s | And merrily the knight he sang and 


ing on the kindly fay t 


* Now, by our good Saint Antho 
dost say? 
Dost thou not know, Sir Knight, the 


neither fay? 
I 


3ut tell me truly who it was to me 
guide, 

For how should a poor leech be kn 
the country-side ?” 


“Oh, trust me, trust me, Master Ley 
spreads far and near; 

On every side of thy healing skill what 1 
hear! 

For though thy cheek doth brightly be 
hue of youth, 

There is no doctor so renowned in al 


sooth.” 


“Sir Knight, it ill becomes thy rank t 
ple man, 

One who doth practice Galen's art with 
he can; 

But only yesterday I hung my shingl 

And I have had but a single call—on 
no more.” 


“Now, by Saint Anthony! exclaimed t 
The remainder of this interesting | 
been lost. 


* Under a monument—to distinguish t 
tience on a monument, 
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